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LIGHTING UP SERVIOK STATION AT SANDY HOOK, 


S there a restaurant?” The signal- 
| man’s face lengthened with amaze- 
ment. “ Restaurant!” he repeated, incred- 
ulously —“ restaurant!” and then he smiled 
provokingly. “ Well,” I continued, “is there 
any place where we can get some pickled 
mussels, or something of that kind ?”—a vis- 
ion coming to my mind of the glass jars fill- 
ed with the pale salmon-colored bivalves in 


bluish- white liquid which are displayed | 


with other archaics in the one salty store 
of most sea-side settlements, like preserved 
babies in anatomical museums. 
gestion of this appetizing delicacy gave the 
signal-man’s mind a more serious turn, and 
enabled him to answer 


my first question 
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odd. 


The sng- | 


with the gravity which its importanes 
demanded. “ Don’t know about pickled 


mussels,” he answered; “ but 
that 


yond the plank-walk ?” 


you see 
little house over the sand, just he 
We saw an un 
painted, forlorn, orphan-like shanty 
the direction indicated. “Well, 


may be able to get a bit of something to 


you 


eat there.” 


Where were we, that the idea of a 


public larder was so preposterous? In 


a tower 
the 


surrounding 


some fifty or sixty feet above 


ground-level, on an gallery 
a triplicate lantern with 
red panes to its windows ; 
the Atlantic—a quiver- 
ing plain, upon which ships were short- 


ening OF 


open 





out before 


us beat great 
making sail, and over which 
they were stealing so noiselessly and 
mysteriously that they seemed to be in 
dream, It all 
that immense 
gray 


tangible shadows in a 
like a 
platitude of irregularly 
speckled with the white of combing 
which the fine-strung, 
nerve-like structures were spreading 
thei that serene arch of blue 
rising above the illimitable of 
water with a few shreds of clond hang- 
ing from it; that low line of glittering 
white fretted with ermine the 
fish-hawks that swept from a 
self-sustained perch and flapped up 
again with something silvery in their 
beaks-—yes, it like a dream; aud the 
breathing of the wind and the beat of the 
increased the Inll. 
ture looked seaward. 
was different. 

We surveyed a 


seemed dream : 


green 
Waves, upon 
WINS; 


basin 


surf ; 
down 





was 
sea That was the pie- 
as we Landward it 
crooked neck of cedars, 
sand hills, swamp, and beach, washed by a 
bay, every ripple on which was tipped by a 
reflected 
a rivel guarded by a 


diamond-like point of sunshine ; 
and the bay led into 
line of bluffs moodily wrapped in dusky fo 
liage, save where a clearing showed a seat 
There was nothing like 
this in Newport, whence we had recently 
nothing like the solace and recrea 
tive quietude ; 


of crimson earth. 


come 5; 


nothing nearly so beautiful 


in the Office of the Libra- 
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as this low-keyed 
symphony of wind, 
| water, and sky. 
SY old) This sequestration 
ai from restaurants 
Yow t 


and hotels, from 
bathing-houses and 
Saturday-evening hops, 
Fatante cay | fem, summer, exour 
iecccmuiainlee:: Si sionists : n- 

provements of all sorts, 
was the idealization of a worker’s spring- 
time anticipations of a holiday vacation. 
Here we might muse and rest, renew and 
review ourselves, expiating (with a pipe of 
xood tobacco) the errors of the past in a 
mental way, and easily forming better plans 
for the future; here our nearest connection 
with the active world seemed to be that 
phantom-like procession of sailing vessels, 
which exquisitely illustrated the rhythm of 
nature, though less than three miles away 
was the landing of the Long Branch boats 
with their loads of social butterflies; here 
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“It is not always like this here 
signal-man, breaking the spell. “Vj 
wind’s blowing eighty miles an 
awful. Muchas we can do to keep 
lit, and not easy to get "em lighte 
not quiet and dream-like always 
in the world, alas! and the signa 
terruption was a timely reminder 

We were on the extremity of Say 
that narrow peninsula whieh str 
the ocean like a hand of greeting 
well to the vessels that pass Into it 
New York Harbor through the de: 
ship channel which it borders. O 
point was the tower of the United 
Signal Service Station: and, as the 
man said, there are times when tli 
the harmonious breathing of the 
the soft pulsations of the ocean 
tranquillized us—are substituted b 
lous clouds, a bitter wind, and a sea 
ain high. Then, if the storm ap; 
in daytime, a warning flag is throw 
mariners from the slendea pole on the 
or if it is night-time, the lanterns are 
and turn their red, sorrowful eyes 
murky outlook. The wind blowing « 
miles an hour from the northwest « 
uary night! Sandy Hook in sucl 
catches the full foree of the te hipest 
sea and the cold on land, and ther 
bleaker place south of the arctic cir 
sand is swept up and carried along 
pelting cloud: the cedars bend to 
southeast, and many of them are per 
ly inclined in that direction, the pre 
gales having paralyzed their othe 
infancy ; the human voice is useless 
tumult, and the bed of sand. seems to 
under the tread of the waves. Wh 
signal-man stands before the lanterns 
a match in his hand to light them, | 
envelops him in the shelter of a bl! 
and effort after effort is made before suc 
is obtained in igniting the wicks, the 
benumbing the men, and the wind ext 
guishing the flame. Also at dusk t!] 
light-houses send forth their earliest 1 
from the Hook, and above them, on those 
magnificent bluffs bordering the Shrewsbur 
River, are the two beacons which have { 
many and many a heart with joy —the Hig 
land Lights of the Navesink. 

There is no settlement to speak ot 
Sandy Hook. 
appropriated money one year for some 
tary fortifications, which have been neg 
ed for several years following, and wl 


A capricious Congress 


are now seen in a condition neither uset 
nor ornamental unmounted guns, stra 
bloeks of granite, and other material bei 
strewn about in that wasteful insuflicien 
which characterizes many branches of 0 
military service. The fitful progress 
these works has occasioned the building ot 
a few houses for the laborers, one of whi 


ALONG OUR 


dout tous asa possible resource 


\ treme hunyge r: and these, with 

tation, the three light-houses, 
telegraph stations for the colle¢ 
the 


ition and advanced civilization. 


are media between 


» news 


Hook is so extremely lonely natu 
me is not surprised to tind the 
s living 1h almuist, 
he occupations of 
ive constant pen 

communications 
ctive world, From 
station we crossed 
low of shrubs to 
of the Atlan 


Telegraph, 


s omee 
Pacific 
bed up a flight of 
ne stairsinto asmall 
1a window facing 
Under the window 
upon which a 
strument was tick- 





vefore it sat a young 
vith a pipe in his 
d his eyes fixed on 
ssy reach of sea out 
He had 


or Six 


been sitting 


he 
continue to sit there 


hours, and 


s longer, taking note 


‘Is coming and go 


d telegraphing thei 
the city. The 


lists of the world 


to 


a convenient place 
ce; and when the 
ders were thought- 
vh to exhibit thei 
mbers by flags,a con 
on of these books es 
ed the identity of the 
But it often happen 
tno signals were shown, in which case 
server had to depend on the sharpness 
s eyes in reading the name on the bow 
ern, and on his experience, in telling the 
iality. 
day, for some twelve years, 


He had been sitting there, day 
nearly al 
s smoking a pipe, and dreamily intent 
that shadowy procession in the offing, 
1 six o’clock in the morning until sun- 
n, When another observer took his place, 
cept watch over the water through the 
t. The foreibility of the analogy be- 
en the variable careers of the vessels and 
in life had made a moralist of him, and 
n his mind a melancholy turn. 
their voyages a repetition of the vicissi- 
es which follow men and women on their 


rthly 


He saw 


way 
ively home again through all the adverse 


some fine clippers coming 


nds, and others laboring in dismasted, or 
inishing forever as they faded in the rosy 
But the pre-eminent charae- 


eristic of the man was the accuracy with 


ray horizon. 
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which he could tell the nationality of a ves 
wht 


} 


sel by some sl peculiarity, unnoticeable 
of the hull or the ar 

Phe 
ly always distin 
defined 
of their 


much 


to others, in the sl ape 


rangement of the rigg 
of the great 


guishable 


steamers 

lines al 
by well differences 
the 


but sailing ships 


itt 
build or in 


smoke-stacks, 


cok 


ure alike. Still, an 


ican 


extra cord in the top-hamper, an addition 
fuller of the 
decided the hailing-place in the observer's 


de 


al sail, or a curvature deck 
mind beyond a doubt, and other minot 
tails often enabled him to identify the vessel 
the the 


records lying on the table. 


by name without use of maritime 


the 
the 
strange! 


to watch 
gradual appearance of a ship through 
At first the 


a tiny notch in the fine bound 


It was quite fascinating 


observer's window. 
would be like 
ary line of sky and water, formulating itself 
by exquisite gradations until the beautiful 
thing dawned upon us in its full propor 
tions, with its amplitude of sail puffed out, 
and a ruft of white foaming around her black 
hull. 


yet 


But more interesting and beautiful 
the an 
at night-time, a pale, glim 


was sighting of inward-bound 


ocean steamel 
mering point of light foretelling her rising 
that light which looked 


like a low-hung star, slowly becoming dis 


above the horizon 


tincter, and quivering in the darkness, which 
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WEST OREEK, 


made one of the sea and sky, with the least | where we transferred ourselves frot 
perceptible motion. An hour or two elapsed | New Jersey Southern to the Tuckert 

before the binocular glass availed in eluci- | way, by which we arrived at West 1 
dating her outlines, and before that she had There is an implication of remot 
shown her colors, or the colors of the propri- | queerness in the very name of West ( 
etary line, in flaring pyrotechnics, which | The traveller who finds it in his time 

burst in chromatic brillianey amid the black- | is quite sure not to make the mistake of 
ness. Her arrival was telegraphed to the | posing that it is much of a town, o1 


an 


city, and a few minutes later announced on | room outcome of real estate speculatio 
the hotel bulletins. 


is old, probably ; its inhabitants are fis 
The. ship news man’s experiences coin-| men, and the sea washes up to it throu 
cided with those of the signal service man’s | slongh in one of the wonderfully gree) 
an appalling succession of blustering | water marshes. That is the idea the 
storms, accompanied by an intensity of cold | would convey, and it would not be 
to chill the marrow. The room was not | much out of the way. 
more than ten by twelve feet in size, and an The inhabitants are fishermen, far 
enormous stove, which dwarfed the other | and boat-builders properly, but in the co 
contents by its extravagant proportions, | of a year they turn their hands to the ha 
stood in the centre; but, snug as the build- | vesting of salt hay and ice, the cultivati« 
ing is,in the winter gales a pail of water, | of oysters and clams, or to almost any tl 
placed on the floor within a few feet of the | else that will yield an honest penny. Ma 
stove, freezes, though the latter is heated to | of them are old sea-captains, who in thi 
incandescence, and the building itself trem- | day have taken large vessels on voyages t 
bles to its foundations. the farthest countries, and who, because t 
We trod back to the steamboat landing | sea when it once takes hold of a man nev 
tlong the narrow, nuch-indentured edge of | wholly relieves him of its charm, or allows 
beach, upon which large numbers of horse- | inland life to be endurable, are satisfy 
shoe erabs had stranded, and thence we | their lingering cravings for the element 
went southward in a train, most of whose | short and safe yacht cruises, spiced by t 
passengers were city people returning from | small profits and gentle adventurousness ot 
business to their summer homes at Long | blue-tishing. Others have been fishers fro 
Branch. That fashionable resort had no| babyhood, their cradles seines, and the 
inducements strong enough to detain us,| mothers’ apren strings trolling lines. | 
who were in search of the picturesque, and | thrifty living the best of these have a 
continued in the cars to Whiting’s, some | quired the proprietorship of small eat-boats 
thirty-six miles farther down the coast, | or sloops, and are enabled to exist comfort 


Gert Se a 
eal pa 


= 


ee ne 


Pras cis 
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ALONG OUR JI 


espectably. 
ttention 
though they have 


wll 


may hnevel 


the 


he - 
nbroken ¢ 


strait 


of theu Ss Cal 


tv has mi: 


I per 


ide ¢ 


uniou eers, 


ich of them the 


a crazy old th usua 


n condemne L bY Ther more 


v1 Sx 
i (aN 


oad 


] 


ieighl 


if 


is I OTS, und 


ed that 
strip of sail. 


will just float and b a 


the of 


trousers, which 


trail 
they all we 


is one salient in men 


st Creek al 
self is a fact sufficiently obvious to de 
but 


such structural peculiarity that they 


e claim of novelty; the trousers 


new scheme in the philosophy of 


es, ceasing to be nether garments sim 


ind extending far above the hips to 


irmpits, under which they are braced 


firmness which conveys a suspicion 


t 
+) 
ul 


ie rest of the body is suspended from 
shoulders. A few inches more of length 
a pair of sleeves added would make any 
er article of costume supertluons, except 
Another thing that attracts 
observation of the stranger is the supe- 
in education 
refinement, which is so marked that it 
civilization. An 
ind prosperous settler with a large fam 
takes the boys and brings fhem up as he 
in freckles, toil, un- 


rhament, 


rity of the women and so 


gests a new force in 


is been brought up 


liness, and ignorance, or at least ignorance 
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of schooling: if his desir 


become pers of the 


or ftarn 


iranece 


Col to school ind lib 


tral 


dressed; and builds 


i. Man 


at 


the father 


new house, with a piazza and 


root, they ; Wwiapted b edule 
ind 


to «ain with them, 


lon 


and training to should a 


VISITOT 


thei 


Sif down and 


unshaven and not 


i their shirt 


see Trial ilives, 


re 


fustidiously clean, eating 


it the 


sleeves, 


of the 


he migl wonder strengt 
cadomest t which holds sueh ditte1 


ntentment When the 


pleasantly furnished parlor, decorated with 


ence together in cc 


many little femining arts, is occupied by the 


irls in the who reading o1 


and their 
} 


evening, are 


sewing, brothers come in with ae 


ntances W are 


of their 


qua quite mn¢ apable ol re 


sponding to any intellectual needs 


the 


contentment seems impossible 


oddness of the phase is greater, and the 

To understand the ue ographical positior 
of West Creek, it is necessary that the read 
er should know one remarkable and uniforn 
of the Atlantic 


southward 


feature coast. From Long 
Island 


of some 


to Cape Fear, a distance 
six hundred miles, the main-land is 
belt of daz 
and 


separated from the ocean by a 
broken 
inlets, and at the 


and Bal 


sand, intersected 
by 


zling white 


into islands narrow 
portals ot New York, Philadelphia 
the New York, 


Chesapeake bays. In some places this outer 


timore, by Delaware, and 


beach is not more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, the surf almost drenching it from side 


to side, and in othe is tive miles 


piaces it 
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vide. The sea encroaches upon it or ex-!| nothing to distinguish it from a1 
tends it from year to year, widening here | tural settlement. We are forgett 
ind shortening it there, and sometimes leay ever, the old hotel with its 





A fg 


ng dangerous shoals still farther out, upon | hitching posts under the piazza, 
vhich the waves break in territic tumult. | variable menu of blue-tish, mackers 


Few of the inlets are navigable, and most | or sheep’s-head; and we are also fi 


PRE 


of them are constantly changing positions, | the small-boy peddlers, who haw] 


lew ones appearing after violent storms, | house to house in baskets, wheelba 


ind others being as suddenly filled in by | other available conveyances. 

ind The water between the beach and Leaving it by the way of the 1 
the main-land is navigable to small vessels, | village looks its prettiest. Its wl 
und when the sea is heavy outside, it affords | are compactly knotted in a cluster 


safe sailing to the many sloops and schoon- | and above the topmost waves of 


ers trading between village and village | church spire impales the sky. It 
ilong the coast. On the inner border the | an island, the low meadows press 
main-land meets it with a long, low, mel- | it without a shrub or tree among 
incholy fringe of salt meadows, which re- | rank grasses, whose swaying is the 
treat into cedar swamps and firmer ground, | lief to their prostrate verdancy Il) 
From the dusky cedars and through the | through those meadows on a brill 
meadows West Creek flows, and on its | gust day in the smallest of sl Ops: 


banks, where it is not more than twelve |sun and a sapphire dome of sky; 


feet wide, the village stands. The fresh- | of the sun modified by a sea-breeze, 


vater of such land-born streamlets, min- | blue feathered with distant waifs of 
¢ with the salt of the ocean, and the | a pile of salt hay strewn in the ster 
reaches of sedge and rushes, make a par- | comfort in reclining—such were t] 
ulise for birds, and in the gunning seasons | sories that made idleness sweet 
sportsmen from the city drop into the vil- | vanity, and care a vapor, as we ho 
lage, but other visitors are seldom seen. at the little landing and moved to 
Aside from its population, West Creek has | ocean. The artist had been quiet so 
not much to show. | now he burst into rapturous excl 
It has several wide | of delight at the colors, the shado 
streets, over which | the forms, exacting attention to tl 
some good old trees | and that, as an artist will when he st 
form an ample can- | phase of nature to which his imag 
opy, and between | harmoniously responsive. The creel 
the cottages there | zigzag, and its straight reaches are so 
are sturdy vege that in whichever direction the w 
table gardens or | tacks must be frequent and abrupt 
fields of corn. Were turn brought something 


new Ith Vie 
it not for the seines | arouse the enthusiasm of my artist f) 
which are spread|and one moment he eagerly direct: 
in front of some of | observation to the queer sail of a } 
the houses or in | sloop and its flickering reflection on 1 
the fields, and) ter, or to the indolent attitude of the 
the salty invig- | burned man at the tiller; the next mome 
orating air, it | an old battered scow lying against the 
would have | dy bank with the long grass hanging « 
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to hide its unloveliness; the next, | to live up to the precepts which he reiterates 


of drift-wood washed into a little oftenest; much good nature, and no means 


which the sun, bre iking through tosubstantially evratify it: a flood of profan 


ushes, cast long yellow bars; the) ity and irreligion, with a Gulf Stream of sen 


e village wrapped up in the foli- | timent mel | 


llowing parts, and putting around 


} 


is now quite distant; the next his nature some of the pleasant mistiness 
< discoveries were continuous and) through which we now see it—these are some 


res inexhaustible; what had been! of the boldest headlands in his moral coast 


is useless, and things that would | line, and they are, after all, the salient feat 
e-sores to nine people out of ten, | ures of many others; but what leaves him 


of the waving grasses and the re in one’s memory as a gleaming point of hu 


wight by him and declared | mor is the very oddest face I ever saw, and 
the problematic region of the | a most wonderful pair of trousers Phe 
Meanwhile a whole fleet of | trousers he wore were of the comprehen 
its Were passing us on their way | sive pattern referred to previously; they 
ve, and our captain sitting astern | rose from the knees like a spring-tide to 
¢ to us incessantly. within a few inches of the shoulders, where 
ntended to hire the boat of Aaron | a pan of determined looking SUS}« nders 
our eruise: but as he was away | caught them, and they were as voluminous 
ve accepted the offer of his brother | behind as a Chinese novel. His face is long 
sto him. Brother Billis a celebri md red, two high cheek-bones pressing 
pe May to Squan, and his charac against two saucer-like, deep-set eyes, with 
luminous that I think it would | a eraggy forehead hanging over them, and a 
tself in any community. <A little | comical seriousness flashing in them. His 
boastfulness:a | conversation covered a wide variety of sub 
good deal of a| jects; it was his opinion that what is now 
certain kind of New Jersey was recenth geologi ally Syre ak 
knowledge; a/| ing, part of the bottom of the sea, and in 
clear percep- | proof thereof he adduced the fact that oys 
tion of what is | ter shells had been found very much farther 

wrong, and a/| inland than the present coast 


total inability We passed out from 
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a mile wide, and it fronts on the bay with 
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TUOKERTON, 


sinuous creek into Little Egg Harbor Bay, 
separating the outer beach from the main- 
land, and sailed across to Beach Haven, the 
vewest of watering places, where we pro- 
posed to spend the night. Behind us was 
that emerald expanse of meadow limited by 
a broad bine line against which West Creek 


village rose; 


a fleet of small sailing vessels 
was in sight, and beyond the beach, which 


threw off a blinding reflection from its in- 
tensely white sand, was the ocean, with lar- 
ver sailing vessels gliding north and south. 


rhe landing at Beach Haven is inviting, 
but its promise is not fulfilled by a more | 


intimate acquaintance with what is called 
‘the only practical sea-side resort in Amer- 
ica.” Pleasure-boats with white hulls and 
high, slender masts are harbored around 
the wharf, and more serviceable sloops and 
schooners find anchorage in the adjacent 
waters. The beach is not more than half 


in edging of salt meadows, which are half 


submerged and redolent of brine. <A long | 
path leads 
ts ei up to three 


overgrown 
caravansa- 
ries—these, 
with a row 
of bath 
ing-houses, 














comprising 
the settle | 


ment,which 
sonnleiniet 


| verdureless ; in times of storm the hot: 


several ways. It is ealled a “pra 
sea-side resort because it is actually 


ocean, and the bay removes 


t fi 
thing more than a mere suspicion of 
air. The surf on the outer beach is | 
ous, the waves throbbing in overwlhe 
ly, and the wind spends itself over t} 
reach of sand, without a tree or eleva 
any kind to break its force. For thy 
few hours of a visit one is amazed 
unaccountableness of the taste which | 
people here in search of pleasure. Phe 
is intolerably glaring; the shore is f 


bleak and unsheltered, and in calms the 

filled with mosquitoes. It is not 
able at any time, indeed, unless we 
visitors credit for a keener suseeptibilit 


it 


avery subtle and poetic form of nature 
most watering-place habitués have.  ( 
Kingsley once said that marshes were oue of 
the kinds of scenery he liked the best, 
Lowell writes of them: 
‘*Dear marshes! vain to him the gift of sight 
Who can not in their various incomes s 
From every season drawn, of shade and 
Who sees in them but levels brown 


Each change of storm or sunshine scatt 
On them its largess of variety, 
For Nature with cheap means still wor 
wonders vast.” 


A quick appreciation of color and a seus 
tiveness to the inarticulate pathos of the 
“mighty mother” are necessary to their ap 
prehension, and it is in the marshes that 
reward will be found by those having sn 


qualifications. But what most visitors cami 


SALT MEADOWS ON LONG BEACIL, 
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iid for were the evening hops, the 
i vachting, all of which much 
iny other places we could name 

ew of this fact that Beach Ha 
ountable. 


Fid 


in the 


ed on a Saturday evening. 


scraping and teet shuttling 
hotels; the 
it] 


ded with loungers 


as 


broad plazz 
and prome 
fair maidens and statel 

verant 


stlmmer dress 


FY CEDARS, LONG BEAC 
hed their necks in diaphanous snowy 
slins; the men were happy in a surfeit 
attentions; at the ot 

ull the yachting parties having come 
ne to supper, the wharf on the bay was 
to us. 


Ch 


tender and close 


sun was setting on the brilliant plain 


e 
f sedo 
sect 


ge as we looked landward, and beheld 
spires of West Creek and Tuckerton ris 


x out of the distant woods, which changed 
rom blne to purple, and from purple to a 
moky crimson, until the great globe of fire 

nk well behind them and left them a 
lilly black. But before this, the whole sky 


” 
ood 


was ] 


ful 
rro-cumuli 
detached, and t 1 
the pe 
the retles 


seemed 


transformed 


shoals; a 


Into a 


sea 1 of flaming 

had 
yments tloated 

irly blue of the sky 


ted 


sO 


become 
avatinst 
and burned with 
Green never befor 
ot muy 


which, 


sO « apable 


shades, as it did on t] marshes, aS 


the sun disappeared behind the woods, were 


momentarily tl 
to | 


rold, and then left 
In the fan 


tumultuous 


yrrooding | Line 
north a storm ot 


H, BELOW BARNEGAT 


ht 


clouds, which had also eang some of 
of the sunset, and 
vivid thrusts of forked light 


The night came 


the 
rosy magnificence 


laced with the 


were 


ning. upon us, advancing 


from a tender pe arl blue to a ste el blue, and 


from a steel blne to an unsympathetic gray, 
which grew darker until the last light from 
the had been extinguished, and the 
stars pierced the sky with incisive brillian 
cy. The myriad stars that shone in the 
opaline moonlight night were as nothing 
compared in numbers the 

mosquitoes ; but not 


dured eveu greater torments for 


west 


with gnats and 


who would have en 


a sight so 
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memorable? It was such a sunset as can 
be seen nowhere else than on those plaint 


ive marshes and barren sands of the Jersey 


Che sandy strip upon which the “ practical 
sea-side resort” is situated is ne arly twenty 
miles long, and is called Lone Beach, its 
northern extremity being formed by the 


Barnegat Inlet, and its southern extremity 


eo 


i me \ 
Wi) ry 





by the Little Ege Harbor Inlet. The next 
island south is called Brigantine Beach: the 
Barnegat Shoals are northward, Along this 
desolate coast so many vessels have come 
to grief, and so many bodies have been 
vashed ashore, that it is known among fish- 
ermen as the Grave-yard 

I'reasures from many lands are gathered 
from wrecks, and a fisherman’s family is 
ften helped through a trying winter by 
the provisions which the sea casts up. 
When an orange schooner is wrecked, there 
s dessert after every meal in the cottages: 
or should the cargo be prunes, that fruit 
becomes a common article of diet. A visitor 
s sometimes surprised to see foreign brands 
f olives and canned stutts on the shelves 
of the village stores; he learns that they 
have been secured from a wreck: and the 
lost of one inn at which we spent a night 
had some excellent Maria Benvenuto claret, 
vvelled, with grim suggestiveness, “ Lmpor 
tation direct ria Barnegat Shoals.” 

Much queerer things than these are occa- 
sionally picked up. A forlorn old parrot, 
feeble from its un-English complainings, 
drifted in on a spar, and at another time a 






pair of Manx cats were saved fron 
by a noted old beach-man, Caleb P 
Harvey Cedars, near the Barneg 
who has raised a family of eleven n 
meets a visitor at the door of hi 
with a purring retinue of his furry 
one of them perched on his cap. t 
playing on his shoulders, and the re 
ing his legs. “ Dad” Parker is on 
heroes of the coast, and carries 
medal presented to him for life-sa 


Fashionable summer resorts 
things to the outer beach. Forme 
house was erected here and there 
accommodation of sportsmen ana !) 
fishermen, who came over from t 
land with their wives, daughters, and 
hearts for an evening dance. The ¢ 
of one of these gatherings at Harvey ( 
was eclipsed by the startling announ 


that aship had gone ashore,and was) 


he 
company made for the beach, inelud 
women in all their holiday tinery, anc 
ribbon or a tlounce was thought of 1 


signals of distress; whereupon 


last man had been landed from the 
The first advocate of the United s 
Life-saving Service was a Jerseymat 
iam A. Newell, who spoke in its favor 
the Congress of 1848, of which he 
member, basing his argument on his 
experience of shipwrecks along the s 
and in answer to the appeal an approp 
tion of ten thousand dollars was mad 
which amount ten thousand dollars 1 
were added the following year. As soi 
the stations were built, their usefulness 
came apparent. In January, 1850, a ter 
storm broke on the Je rsey coast, stre iu 
it with wrecks, and among the rescues 
were two hundred and one persons fron 
stranded Ayrshire, who were safely bro 
ashore in the life-car through a surt 
which no boat could have lived. But 
service was not thoroughly established 1 
Ik71, since which time it has been n 
extended and improved, now having 
hundred and fifty-one stations in its syst 
each being supplied with life-boats 
cars, and other apparatus for commu 
ting with wrecks. It is divided into el 
districts, the first including the coasts 
Maine and New Hampshire; the sec 
Massachusetts; the third, Rhode Is 
and New York; the fourth, New Jers 
the fifth, Delaware, Maryland, and Virg 
from Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles ; 
sixth, Virginia and North Carolina tr 
Cape Henry to Cape Hatteras ; the sevent 
Florida; the eighth, Lakes Ontario a 
Erie; the ninth, Lakes Huron and Sup 
rior; the tenth, Lake Michigan; and t 
eleventh, the Pacific. New Jersey has tl 
ty-eight stations—a larger number than a 
other district. During the fiscal year en 
ing June, 1876, one hundred and eight v 
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vrecked within the limits of the 
verilling about one and three 
on dollars’ worth of property, 
eight hundred and_ forty-seven 
irs’ worth was saved, Seven 

nd twenty-nine lives were saved 
two lost On the Jersey coast 
six vessels were wrecked; two 


nd forty-eight lives were saved 


the vear ending June, 1877, the 


vr of vessels driven ashore was 


°A SHIP 


hundred and thirty-four, having one 
sand five hundred persons on board, 
nine, or about two and a half pe 
of whom were lost The total amount 
yperty saved was over one million sevy- 
indred thousand dollars, and the total 
int of that lost, over one million five 
dred thousand dollars. <A brief sum 
oft tl 


S.J. Kimball took charge of it in 1871 


r operations of t] 


e service since 


better show its usefulness, howevei 
hundred wrecks occurred, ITN} rilling 

r eleven million one hundred thousan 
vs’ worth of property; nearly seven 
ion dollars’ worth of this was saved, and 
four thousand seven hundred and thirty 
es imperilled only eighty were lost. Tw 


) 


ousand eight hundred and sixty-seven 
5 


s of shelter were afforded at the stations 
nine hundred and fifty-nine persons. 


iring 1871-72 the operations of the service 


were confined to the coasts of Long Island 


and New Jersey ; in 1872-74 


they were ex 


tended to Cape Cod and Rhode Island, and 


re further extended 
to the limits of the present districts 
] 1) lil 


Phe stations are nearly all alike simple 


wooden bouses, with steep gable roofs, the 
only projection about them being the light 
ning-rod, and the on ornament a coat of 


red-brown paint From May until Novem 
ber they are unoccupied, though a | 


paratus is ready tor use: and the re 





ASHORE! 


year eat h becomes the home of a kee per and 
six surf-men, who are paid forty dollars 

month, and are chosen for their experience 
on the beach rheir duties are concisely 
stated in the instructions of the 
Departime ut, to which branch of the gov 
ernment the Life-saving 


‘“ During the winter months t 


Treasury 


he patrolled by t he Suri-mel every hight 
fhe patrol will consist of two men from 
each station, one following the beach to 


ward the next station to the right, and the 


other proceeding toward the next station 


to the left, and each continuing h ] 


Is Wa 
until the patrol from the adjacent station is 
met. Each patrolman will carry a beael 


lantern, also a red Coston hand-light: 


ane 
when an inlet separates the stations, he wi 

exchange signals with the patrolman on the 
opposite shore. On those parts of the coast 


where the two adjacent houses can not be 
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seen from each other, the beach will be pa 
trolled sufficiently to bring them in sight 
three times between sunrise and sunset. 
On the discovery of a wreck or a vessel in 
(listress, the patrolman will immediately 
burn his red Coston hand-light, both to 
larm the stations and give notice to the 
vreck that suecor is near, then returning to 
the station and assisting in the preparation 
the apparatus. Boats, ete., will be pre 
pared for immediate service.” rhe discoy- 
ery of a wreck is a matter worth a detailed 
description, however, 

Suppose it isa December night ; it is sure 
to be cold; from the last of the equinoctials 
until the westward-bound steamers from En- 
sland begin to make good voyages again, 
there is no warmth to speak of along the 
Jersey shore. Let us suppose, too, that it is 
dark and blustering, so that we may feel 
with full poignancy what a surf-man’s ex- 
periences sometimes are. A big fire is blaz- 
ing in the living-room of the station, and 
four of the men, with the keeper, are taking 
their ease around it, or lying in their bunks, 





OVAST PATROL, 


while the two others are putting on their | 
coats and mufflers, and looking longingly 
toward the hearth. The latter are going 
out on patrol, and as they are human, they 
delay as much as possible, re-adjusting their 
(lress, pressing their pilot caps over their 
heads, pulling their gloves farther on, and 
viving their neck-ecloths a final twiteh. The 
duty is inexorable, and with a last regretful 
glance at the fire, they shiveringly plunge | 
into the outer night. 

What a sharp transition it is!) The wind | 
is full of needle-points, and cuts them like | 
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a knife, and the darkness blinds t 
few moments, and extends in ey 
tion, except around their feet, oy 
their lanterns cast a ring of wl] 
and in the window of the hor 
glows with warmth. Above the 
of the air is the loud beat of the s 
waves break on the shore and r 
sibilant sound; and the Spray is 
driven inshore by the wind in fi 
streaks. 

The two patrolmen Say * oood-1 vy 
separate ; one looks back to see t] 
of the other swinging to and tro 
sands, and decreasing in brillianey 
is altogether lost behind a projecti 
and he then feels absolutely alone a 
unreal silence that would not be as 
were the waves and wind complete 
The stars are remote and merciless 
crystalline splendor, seeming to be fix 
that black firmament only to show hx 
tant a thing heaven is; and the sea 
invisible; where the waves rush 
beach and leave a glazed surface o 
sand, a few diamond jx 
retlect the stars, and hx 
these an impenetrabl 
is built upward; ther 
no sea at all; but, watching 
more closely, the patro 
discovers a vibrant cord o 
white, rhythmical in moti 
like a taut string that 
pressed near the middle ay 
suddenly released, and t) 
cord he knows to be, thoug 
he can not see, the frot 
ing crest of the success 
waves. 

The walk would hav 
many terrors for a nervy 
or superstitious man, or { 
almost any one of sensitiv 
organization, and the patro 
man is superstitious; but li 
is So familiar with the dark 
ness, the loneliness, and the 
roar that he treads along 
the beach in a reverie ot 
a reverie on the deep secrets 
over which Nature is brood 
ing, but on so prosaic a mat 
ter as the care of a small family who ar 
now fast asleep on the main-land—until lv 
fancies he discovers a light fastened to thi 


| black wall. He stands still and looks again; 
| it has disappeared. Before him, as he looks 


seaward, is that blackness, which seeins s 
solid that one would expect a pebble throw: 


| at it to rebound, and he resumes his mart 
| thinking that his eyes have deceived him, 01 


that the light has been a phosphorescent 
sparkle. But there it is again! And now 
the first light, which has stood at the mast 
head, is augmented by the flare of a rocket 
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R 


he blue fire of a signal, which reveal a 
close inshore and in extreme peril. 

ording to his instructions, the patrol- 
instantly ignites his red light, 


which 
by striking the holder against his 


e, that action exploding a percussion- 


and he is surrounded for several see- 
ds by a flood of crimson so vivid and so 
vorous that no wind or rain is strong 


form outside, 


} 


vh to extinguish it. When the light 


res, he hastens back to the station with 


iews, and that quiet outpost is sudden 
put tumultuous a state the 

The life-boat is placed on a 
carriage 


into as 


as 


riage, the having very broad 


JERSEY SHORE 





tires wheels 


to 
sink in the loose 


its , so that they can not 
sand, and the lifé-« 


other apparatus, is placed in another vel 


hi 


ir. wit! 


cle, both be Ing drawn to the 
the 
tain communications with it 


point neares 


wreck, where to ob 


here 


cation 


eflorts are made 


are 
three possible means of commun 
by the life-boat, the life-« and th 
raft. The first at 


tions, and the last has been adopted 


ar, 


two are in use 
at 

few, but it is only under very favorable cit 
cumstances, or in extremities, that the boat 
is used. A line 


either by a 


is thrown over the wrecl 


or a mortar and shell, 


several efforts being made before success is 


rocket 


attained, and the first line is attached to a 
stronger one that is secured to a mast of 
the vessel and to the shore. Phe life-cai 


is suspended from the line and hauled on 
board the distressed ship; three or four pel 
sons are put inside it, and it is hauled back 
again, repeating the journey until all 
safely landed. But the 


work is much easi 
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er in the description than in the perform- 
tne If the 
rocket after rocket flies on its meteor-like 


wind is blowing on shore, 


course through the tempest, falling misera- 
bly short, or being carried too far astern or 
thead by the wind; sometimes the rocket 
fails altogether, and the boat or life-raft is 
the only resource left. 

The life-car resembles a covered boat with 
i few air-holes in the top, the perforations 
having raised edges to prevent the water 
from entering, and a ring at each end, with 
t hawser attac hed, enables it to be drawn 
through the surf. The “ boatswain’s chair” 
ind the “breeches buoy” are similar, though 
The for- 
mer is a simple loop of rope hung from a 
taut stout hawser that extends from the 
stranded 


older and less efficacious, devices. 


vessel to the beach, and in the 
loop a person sits and is pulled ashore. The 
latter consists of a common cireular life-pre- 
server, made of cork, with short canvas 
breeches attached, through which a man 
thrusts his legs, and, thus suspended, is 
drawn ashore, as in the chair. soth of 
these expose the passenger to the fury of 
the waves, and in the case of women and 





children, they are not suitable o 
count, while the life-car lands its 
without wetting or exhausting thy 
it capsizes, in which extremity it 
to prove fatal. 

Having seen the signal-man’s 1 Poe 
burning, the crew of the wreck«e as 
a glad cry of deliverance, and wa 
brilliant spurt of the rocket bea 
line to them—wait until the syn 
the word seems to be life-long agor 
ship lies heavily to the leeward, ai 
deeper into the sand as each sea sti 
and breaks over her decks, teari 
the houses and knocking the men o 
feet. 
shreds from the yards, and the mas 
unwillingly in the fiercer blasts, and 
en to spring. The shore is invisibl ‘ 
the thunder of the breakers tells 
that it is near; and presently a tire 
ed on the beach, which fitfully shows i 
dreary background of sand hills. A 
is fired, and both those on shore an 
on the ship watch it unfold its ti 
sparks; the wind sweeps it aside, and 
go out like its own scintillations; a 
follows, and the breaths of all the wat 
are held until it is seen to fall over tl 
of the ship, when they are released 
cheer that the violent ill nature of the 
can not quell. 

Bill’s brother Aaron came to Beach TH 
for us on Sunday morning, and we embark 


The sails hang loosely and in } 


ed in his yacht on a ernise up and « 


the coast. Parting with Bill, who was most 
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te, he gave us an account of an|a half to four pounds, is ken with bait 
ture which he once made in| large numbers both in summer and winter 
\ vessel from the Mediterranean | the porgee, weigh i” trom one quarter te 
ed, and a large part of her cargo | two pounds, is taken with bait in July and 
ished ashore, The sands were August: the sheep's head, we ta y fron 
th prunes, several cart loads of | two to twelve pounds, is taken by ha a 
ere gathered by Bill and peddled net from June to October: the we fish 
he country in a earry-all with | weighing from one-half to two pounds, is 
ss, until he was arrested for sell taken by hand and net; and about fifty 
mt a license, and condemned to} thousand mackerel a day are caught during 
searnings. “The shark’s aderned | June and July The other varieties that 
sh, likewise the octopus, and the ire more or less common tnelude the drum 
August,” he commented, at the | fish, the Lafayette tish (so called from the 
s story, “but they ain’t nothin’ | fact that it first appeared on the coast di 
in Ocean County constable.” ing the revisit to America of the French 
ed down the bay, and out on to marquis the blue-tish, the sword-tfish, the 
through the Little Eg@ Harbor | cod-tish, the haddock, 
ch separates Long Beach from | the winter tlounder, the 
ne Beach. , It was a white, wind- | oblong flounder, — the 


d the sea was only disturbed by 


, sleepy swell; even the water over 


vas unruftled; and white as the day 


vhiter beaches cast dazzling re 
s in the lucid air A fleet of small 
s were fishing, and two or three lar 


ssels were at anchor over the wreck 


steamer Cassandra, which foundered 


twelve years ago, and from 
they still taking Now 


eh a pleturesque sloop drifted past, 


fen OF 
were iron. 
the captain’s wife projected her head 
the cabin entrance to look at us; o1 
nrade of Aaron’s went sailing into the 
th a load of blue-fish, one of which 
eld up for our admiration. 
vy other parts of the coast are as popu 
Nine- 
abun- 


vith food fishes as New Jersey. 
different species are caught in 

, and not less than one million dollars’ 
th is sold annually, the principal mar- 
s being New York and Philadelphia. The 
tog or black-fish, weighing from one and 
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anchovy, the 
fall shad, the 
and the 


salmon, the 
smelt, the 
herring, 
haden or moss-bunker. 

We went 
to Atlantic ¢ 
popular watering- place 


nen 


southward 


itv, the 


of Philadelphia; with 
whose homes it is con 
nected by two steam 
railways, the distance 
being about fifty - fom 
and a half miles. Seen 
from the ocean. 

it 1s quite cap ~ 
tivating, the 

striped towel 

of the Absecom 

Light rising to 

a stately height 

from a low belt 
of foliage, and 

only the hand 


LIGHT-HOL 


=» 

















ae WER Bie ees 
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LITTLE EGG HARBOR, 


some turrets of the leading hotels being 
visible. But the beauty vanishes on closer 
acquaintance, and we find a hot noisy flat 


side reso 
York, s 
ney Is 
Rockaw 
and were 
the enorn 
pavilion 
mable fl 
thie 
sigus of ( 
nus, and 


tonle wal 


might easily fancy himself to be or 


jer side. Admirable precautions at 


covered with buildings and devices for the | 


entertainment and recreation of multitu- | 


dinous excursionists. The streets are wide, 
straight, and well paved. A praiseworthy 
effort has been made to line them with 


trees, but the desert-like heat and aridity 


for the safety of bathers. Some 1 
at their ¢ 
from which 
observe the movements of the people 


life-saving apparatus 
stationed in a tower 


| water, and boatmen, 


whose duty 


j avert cases of drowning, paddle wat: 


| along the outer line of surf. A pla 


coat the leaves with yellow early in the | 


season. The hotels, saloons, restaurants, 


and boarding cottages of all sizes are in 


| us, and place it above 


numerable: and along the beach, which is | 


semicircular, there are photograph galler- 
ies, peep-shows, marionette theatres, con 


the weight, lungs, 
or muscles of the 
inquisitive, swings, 
merry - go - rounds, 
and all the various 
side shows which 
reap the penny 
harvest of holiday 
crowds. These ex- 
trinsic attractions, 
which are so fa- 
miliar in the sec- 
ond-class watering 
places of England, 
inake Atlantic City 
much gayer than 
the popular sea 








extends along the beach: and there ar 
| other things that commend Atlantic ¢ 


the resorts ot ¢ 


sionists near the metropolis. 

A fair wind carried our little yacht 
lor eight miles north in an hour, and 
juring booths, circuses, machines for trying | 


set we were gliding 


SEABRIGHT, 


, With a faint 1 


the bow, thro 
narrow “ thore 
fare” of the bay 
marshes were 01 
side of us: be 
and ahead a 
tionless sea, val 
from a most \ 
emerald to a dus 
cedar green. <A ¢ 
tain of gray concea 
ed the city, but a flas! 
of gold suddenly en 
blazoned the west 
ern windows, and the 
light - house, whose 
tower rose in pathet 
ic isolation against 
the horizon, se. 
forth a pallid ray. A 
heron projected it 
self in 
against a sky of red, 


silhone tte 








s whistled mournfully as they 


rt 


on the water while it still held the imprint of the more pas 
orb. We were alone in the world at that moment, and the 
is motionless. There was a wan, pitiful look on the meadows 


ialized in their contrasted splendor and melancholy 





Vow 





loser to the blue line of the main-land woods from 
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umber, in which the sun had 


uous trail of fire, and a flock 
emselves home The wate 
imirror, except w here a school 
ish broke it into a thousand ripple s,and our boat 
the sail hanging loosely from the mast. As the 


of unspeakable color, the evening star and a crescent moon 


ving more radiant in the pale gray-blue east, and cast a re 


ing in a death-like lull, gave the scene its salience, and de 
rosy ardor of the western sky, Nature desponded and fell 
al sleep. Sunsets at second-hand are not satisfactory, but 


t we saw night after night along the Jersey coast were s 


under-tone that they really seemed to be ny 
, \ 
long to its topography. ( 


Phe wind fell altogether at dark, and as 
we drifted through the winding reaches 
we anh 4 of the thoroughfare, our eestasies were 


overcome by a plague of mosquitoes and 
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gnats, which attack 
ed 
that one member 


uS sO. seriously 
ot 
our expedition was 
threatened with de 
We had to 


propel the boat with 


lirium. 


poles. From time to 
time we grounded 
ind it was” afte 
midnight when we 
reached Bond's a 
summer hotel south 


of Beach Haven. 
The next day was 

cloudy and gray, and 

a variable wind took 


us through the bay 
to Barnegat Inlet, 
oft the Barnegat 


Shoals. 


It 


set when we reached 


Was sunl- 


TUE 


mur boat, and great flocks of birds flew out of 
the reeds, uttering wild and melancholy cries. 
A schooner lay at anchor near the inlet, and 
the wreck of the steamer Mediator was visi- 
ble. One wreck is no sooner out of sight 
than another happens, and in such terrible 
evidences the few inhabitants of the settle- 
ment at the inlet are constantly reminded 
of how inhospitable a coast theirs is. Bar- 
negat Light is famous, and we stood under 
it as it was ignited. The shaft towers from 
of sand, which has formed a ridge 
twenty or thirty feet high around the base, 
and out of which a few cedars grow. The 
great brilliancy of the lantern, which makes 


a bed 


it visible to vessels some twenty miles away, | 
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LITTLE GRAVE-YARD, WARETOWN, 





1s lost to 
standing att 
and the on 
tion of it 
prismatic 
keeper’s hy 
near by, and t 
dren slec pw 
father wate] 
works in tl 
ant 
tower, 
Farther 
The w 
now 1n our fa 
ran 
River past 


crown 


ward. 


we up te 
town, where 
grave - yard 


overlooks — the 


and past S¢ 

Park, another of 
fashionable places which have appeare 
within the last three or four years o 


outer beach. Tom’s River is charming 
the village is one of the prettiest in Ai 
ica. Then we took the railway agai 
went to Seabricht, where we spent a Lye 
day with the fishermen. There 
tlement picturesque or interest 
than this along the shore, although s 
mer boarding-houses and hotels are cro 
ing the old huts away. 


IS 


ho 
more 


Small boats, wl 

green, and red, line the beach, their bro 
sails flapping idly in the wind. Here a 

fisherman sits mending his nets; there 
boat with a load of shining mackerel 

just been beached, and a lot of tawny nu 
bare-legged and bare-armed, are transferring 
jher cargo to small hand-carts. The huts 
are built among the sand hills, and the 

| culiar, conical roofs of the ice-houses give 
| the village a foreign look. 
| When we reached Pier No.8, North River, 
| where we ended our journey, we landed wit! 
| faces as brown and weather-beaten as Bil 
| Pharo’s. 


ys 


ne 
BY 
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AT WARETOWN, 
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THE FIESCHI CONSPIRACY 
' nals of the Genoese Republic | Michael At sn scarcely redeem it frou 
i ire two prominent characters LW WLLOTIOUS LInMmMorcalits It was an ue 
itive merits history still hes in which the political heresies of Machiave 
nounce its final award. It| had poisoned the national conscience, and 


e to affirm that Andrea Doria | the mischievous tenets of Loyola had cor 


terval 
arated 
am 

if not 

shed. 


1] 
would 


other 


equal, 


satis 
m for 

y Fiesco as 
for at 

»> subvert 


ent which 
mself had 
erthrown, 
recelveda 
ition of 
of his 
It is not 
however, 
reward of 
ful historian 
ot a few in 
sanishment 
ssassination, 
e earlier Ital- 


ilists who 








ider the co- 
shadow of 
V. should 
favored the 
nt or inperi- 
on, or that 
ient writers 
cyclopedists 
| have found it more convenient to fol- | rupted the national heart; when sovereign 
the beaten track of their predecessors | princes,with the bluest of blood, with a total 
o delve amid the dust of musty manu- 

ts by way of original research. 
forming a just estimate of the charac- 
of Doria and Fiesco, it must be remem- 
| that they fell on evil times. If, as 


amassed immense fortunes by downright pi 
Landor justly observes, no one can be truly 


disregard for meum and tuum, were common 
highwaymen; when noblemen, who would 


not have dishonored themselves by attaching 
their titled signatures to a bill of exchange, 


racy; when bishops were sanctimonious brig 
so long as any one is really base, what | ands; when the Inquisition, with its train 


we say of those who figured historic- | of attendant horrors, was the most conclu 
it the time the sanguinary drama was | sive of arguments in converting contuma 


ed of which we propose to give a brief | cious Protestants or silen« ing re fractory re 
is far as possible, an impartial account? | formers; and, as the crowning shame of 
ige of Leo X. and his immediate suc- | all, when the Vatiecz 
rs was one of such utter demoraliza- | ciations, was 
. politically, socially, and morally, that | exchange for the sale of indulgences, where- 
combined genius of Raphael, Titian, and | by 


un, With its sacred asso 


Z 


transformed into a spiritual 


all these and the whole black catalogue 
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of crimes could be remitted for a given con- 
ation, and the most abandoned crim 
scould purchase an interest in the king 


dom of grace and glory for a stipulated 


percentage of their ill-gotten gains. Such, | 


if we are to credit the statements of Cath 


olic historians them 


plorabie col dition of 
the Catholic world 
in general, and the 
Italian states in par 
ticular, during the 
early part of the six 
teenth century,which 


embraces the tragic 


al CpIsoae known as 
the Fieschi Conspira- 
ey. If the principal 
ictors were not dis 
interested patriots in 
the modern aceepta 
tion of the phrase, we 
think it will appear 
that they measured 
up fully to the stand 


in Genoa, he deserted the Genoes 
and entered the service of Fra 
of France, taking with him the 
the republie, which he never rest 
ated Admiral of France by th: 
Admiral of the Holy Chureh | 
after sulj 
oa to Fre 
nation | 
the Ador 
ing the in 
er in Italy 
ebrated 1 
otf Salernc 


over with 


to the imp 
ard. He 
ously ten 
sword to 
but the em 
ing offered 
favorable co 
togethe 
sovereignt 


under the yn 





ard of morality as 
prescribed by their 
political and spiritu 
al guides. 

\ history of the 
Dorias would be in 
good part a history 
of Genoa. “ Nomod 
ern family,” says Ce- 
lesia, the elegant his- 
torian, * can compare 
in deeds of valor with 
the heroes of this il 
lustrious house; and 
amovg the ancients 
only the S« Iplos can 
equ il them.” Among the most distinguish 
ed of his family was Andrea Doria, the great 
Italian admiral, who was born at Oneglia, 
near Savona, in 1466, Though the Dorias 
from the earliest times had been Ghibellines, 
or adherents of the emperor, at the age of 
eighteen he entered the service of the pope, 
ind afterward, with characteristic versatil- 
ity, that of the Duke of Urbino, King Fer- 
dinand of Naples,and Alphonso I]. Then, 
prompted by devotion, he made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. In the civil commotions 
which followed 


n Genoa he favored the 
faction of the Fregosi against the Adorni, 
and during one of the engagements was se- 
verely wounded. 

But it was in disputing the supremacy of 
the sea that Doria was destined to win his 
greenest laurels, and, by a succession of brill- 
iant victories over intidel Turks and Bar- 
bary corsairs, acquire a military renown that 
soon marked him as the greatest admiral of 
his age. 


On the accession of the Adorni to power 





THE SWORD OF DORIA, 


ate of the en 
decided to « 
imperial ser 
It is diftic 
cide what we 
real motives of 
in going over 
imperial part 
whatever t 
have been, 
sults, as. the 
will show, 
prejudicial, ify 
tal, to the in 
ence of the 


states, since t] 
by throwing 
into the imperial scale, holding as it « 
balance of powe r between France ie 


f 


in the Italian peninsula, made Charl 
disputed master of Italy. 

Shortly afterward, having been o1 
by the emperor his captain-general 
Doria entered the port of Genoa 
galleys, and, having expelled the Fre: 
rison, took possession of the city w 
bloodshed, and from theneeforth unt 
day of his death governed it in the 
and for the interest of his imperial n 
To his honor be it said, he never attem 
even declined—the sovereignty of his 
try. He was content with the prerog 
without the symbols of royalty. As 
minster of the emperor in Italy, le 
reality the sovereign, leaving the 
bauble of the ducal crown, as forme 
the doge. 

During the hitherto brilliant ear 
Doria, honors had fallen thick and fast 


him. Decorated by Francis I. with the 


der of St. Michael, presented by the 
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vet cap and a consecrated short | bary corsairs for the liberation of Chris 
valorous captain and a valiant | tian slaves, and anon exciting infidel Turks 
the Christian faith, together | againse Venetian Christians, or 1 SE ‘ u 
ous titles and dignities, statues | cord with the 1 tless Barbarossa, or loos 
ons, he was soon after honor-| ing the bonds of the famous pirate Dragut 


nperor with the title of Prince | to become again the terror of the Mediterra 
d the aneient order of the Toson | nean and the scourge of Christendom 





den Fleece, and by his country As aman, Doria s affable and courte 
e more illustrious appellation ous, yvenerous and unsuspecting. Fluent 
er of his Country.” speech, he was charm yr in conversat 
ecession to powell Doria at ones The deli of pl ces, he I ered b 
nself to the task of establish-| the people. Of a heroie aspect and a mar 
form of government, by a re tial bearing, he was simple in his attire and 
e constitution, with a view of | temperate in his manner of life * Eating 
the various factions by which | little and drinking less,” he mainta L hi 
( vas distracted. He soon sue-| vigor al d activity until he had neared tl 
t yr the Genoese a strong gov- | goal of fourscore and ten. But though par 
in so doing destroyed its popu- | simonious respecting himself, he was prod 
ter, and established in its stead an | igal toward others, and the Sil) city of | 
f which he himself was the head personal habits contrasted stra rt Wit 
ed his country, and it was doubt the splendor of his following and surt nd 
tion, not to be a sovereign prince, | ngs H s sumptuous palace, embe hed b 


fof a free and independent com the skill of the most celebrated of Italia 


rs, With its el t 


but his having favored Spanish | painters and 





ce in Genoa gave the re public in lons. its costly tapestries, and expensive dec 


only in name, and by paving the | orations, was celebrated throughout Italy for 


e Austro-Spanish ascendeney in| its more than regal splendor, and became, 


he cause, as the sequel proved, | fact, a royal hotel, whose princely propris 


sfortunes to the Italian states. | ton kept open court ind entertained the soy 
reat opportunity, and lost it. For! ereigns of Europe with the profuse liberality 
PI s - | | 





ned the republican league against | of an emperor. His galleys, more than twe1 


S domination, and wielded his poten- | ty in number, were titted up, if possible, with 


n favor of Italy instead of fight-| a still more extravagant and luxurious ex 


be unwittingly, in the ranks of | penditure. The admiral’s tlag-ship, witl 


es, he might have spared his un-| three-and-thirty standards; its ensigns, o 
untry hree centuries of tyranny gonfalons, of vellow, white, and crimson dan 
ished. ask cunningly embroidered in gold; its su 


emplating the career of Doria we | perb cabins embellished with exquisite cary 
k with its singular inconsistencies, | ings and gildings in arabesque, and draperies 
strange contradictions, which it is dif- | of gold and silver cloth; its decks protected 
y reconcile upon any other hypothesis | with awnings of scarlet velvet, and its crew 
t he was actuated by personal rath-| gayly attired in jackets of crimson damas} 
by patriotic motives. He could be was a source of constant surprise even to 
f or Ghibelline, serve pope, king, or em- | his royal and imperial guests, whom he cor 
is best suited his interest or policy.| veyed so frequently between the Spanis) 
the personal simplicity of a republic- | and Italian coasts. 
e affected the pomp and pageantry of a Such was Andrea Doria, the great Italian 
reign prince. Magnauimous to a for-| admiral, the republican prince, the citizen 
vn foe, he was relentless to a domestic | king, the defender of the Christian faith 
He marries the niece of one pope,| and the probable inventor of iron-clads 
procures the assassination of the natu- | whose virtues were his own, whose vices be 
mn of another, giving his own daughter- | longed, for the most part, to his age and 
iw in marriage as a reward to the as-| country, and who, despite them all, stands 
At one time he besieges the capital | out, after Columbus, the grandest historical 
s native country with French soldiers | figure of the Genoese Republic. 


ree her from Spanish rule, and shortly Of a different type altogether was Gian 
when it suited his changing interests, | luigi Fieschi, scion of an ancient family 
epeats the experiment with Spanish sol- | scarcely less distinguished than that of the 


to free her from French predominance. | Dorias, upon whose escutcheon the triple t 


e moment we see him swearing eternal | aras of two pontiffs and four hundred mitres 


| 
ty to Spain, and riveting Spanish cap- | had shed their concentrated lustre ; allied by 
sas galley-slaves to the oar for life; at | marriage to the most illustrious families of 
ler, captain-general of the emperor and | Italy; his father, S valdo, celebrated is 
prime minister in Italy, obeying his be-| song by Ariosto in the “Orlando Furioso 


ts with an almost filial devotion Now | and his mother, Maria della Rovere, the re 
is dyeing seas red with the blood of Bar- | puted niece of Julius LL., the warlike pope 
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Had an astrologer stood by with his astro- 
labe at the hour of his birth, he must have 
predicted a prosperous future from so auspi- 
cious a horoscope. 

As the eldest of four sons and one daughter, 
he inherited the hereditary title as Count 
of Lavagna, together with the immense es- 


tates of his rich and powerful family.  Ac- 


complished in every manly and robust ex- 
ercise, to his tutor, Paul Panza-—a man of 
iberal culture and great inte verity of charac 
ter—he owed much; still more to the intla- 
ence of his noble and spirited mother, who, 
ifter the death of his father until he reach- 
ed his majority, managed his princely patri- 
mony, at the same time stimulating him to 
mitate the example of his forefathers, and 
prove himself worthy of the traditions of 
iis house s 

A youth of singular beauty, with pleasing 
und ens 





ving manners, and a brave though 


ure ntle ; 





as affable in conversation as val 
ant in arms, with a gay, generous, and 
sportive disposition, he was the prince of 
good fellowship, keeping an open house and 
i free table spread with all the luxuries of 
the season, ¢ ntertaming the rich and noble 
with a princely liberality, relieving the poor 
und unfortunate with a bountiful hand. 

Phough the peer of the proudest noble, he 

placed himself upon an equality with the 
poorest artisan, so that while he was court- 
ed by the nobility, he was idolized by the 
populace. With a comely person and a well- 
developed form, as he rode, tollowed by his 
valets and esquires, through the narrow and 
populous streets of Genoa, dressed in a tunie 
of black velvet, with black velvet cap, from 
vhich fluttered a snow-white plume, and 
mounted upon a spirited bay, caparisoned 
vith orange-colored velvet trimmed with 
vermilion, with trappings of silver, the peo- 
ple ran out from all sides to see and hon- 
or the gallant cavalier who was surnamed, 
und with reason, the Genoese Alcibiades. 

As the heir of so illustrious a house, with 
in annual income of 200,000 sendi, and lord 
if three-and-thirty castles, besides number- 
‘ss fiefs and estates, entitled to a seat near 
the ducal throne, with the titles and privi- 
leges of Prince of the Empire, Count of the 

Sacred Palace, Imperial Counsellor and Vicar- 
General in Italy, it is not surprising that he 
was eagerly sought in matrimonial alliance 
by the proudest and most aristocratic fam- 
ilies of the Genoese nobility. At the age of 
twenty-one he married Leonora Cybo, who, 
to every virtue that may adorn a noble lady, 
superadded that of high literary culture and 
poetical genius. Their nuptials were cele- 
brated with unusual splendor ; the count’s 
mcestral palace in Vialata—in allusion to 
vhich Louis XIL., who had once been enter- 
tained by the grandfather of Fiesco, was 
weustomed to say that the houses of the 


Genoese were by far superior to his own roy- 


al palace—resounded again with j 
gayety and revelry. 

It is related that Fiesco ha 
formed an attachment for Ginett 
of Adam Centurioue, a Genoese 1 
vreat wealth and influence, w 
menuse sums of money to sover 
and then tore up their royal not 
as if, after all, it were only a bag 
first the suit of Fiesco was fay 
tertained, but subsequently Cent 
the earnest solicitation of And 
bestowed his daughter's hand i 
upon Gianettino Doria, Andrea’ 
son and prospective heir. This « 
tween the fiery spirits who wer 
to play so conspicuous a part in t 
tragedy that soon followed kindk 
spark that ere long burst into a « 
tion. The rival suitors became 
litical foes. 

The character of Gianettino, wh 
striking contrast with that of Fic 
less precipitated the crisis. Pri 
gant, and defiant, with a grim and 
ening visage, and a haughty, conte 
bearing, he was tlattered and dislike: 
nobles, whom he treated as subject 
than peers, while he was hated a 
by the plebs, whom he held in diss 
scorned to conciliate. His natura 
tion was rather fostered than rest) 
his habit of military command. 
fiery, and intrepid youth, he had 
nal proofs of his valor in more 


hardly contested engagement; and 1 
he was in command of a score or n 
galleys, and heir-apparent to all the « 
ties, wealth, and power of his ung A 
Doria, his hanghtiness and arregar 
ceeded all bounds. Impatient of leg 
straint or civil authority, he rarely « 
the city unless at the head of an imp 
retinue, or surrounded by a_ body 
Though a simple citizen, he affected 
republican soil the airs and manners 
sovereign prince; while the old Andrea D 
now enteebled by age and its attendant 
firmities, was either unwilling to perc 
or else unable to restrain the haughty 
potie demeanor of his nephew, which 
threatening to involve his house in s 
and utter ruin. 

Such, in imperfect outline, were tl 
most prominent characters that figur 
the ill-starred tragedy of the Fiescli 
spiracy. 


t 


It would be doing injustice to the met 
ry of Fiesco to infer that the original « 
already alluded to, of his hatred of Gia 
tino was the sole or principal cause of 
conspiring against the government. Int 
the most various motives have been atti 


uted to him, from a disposition to rev 
himself upon his former rival for pa 
court to his wife, to that of aspiring to 
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ly 


Cupidity, thirst of 


e doges.” 


l 


ol 


t 


ported ambition contempila 


erthrow of the republic, the rob 
Bank of St. George, the sack of 
cl the compiele ¢ xtermination of 
up through a graduated scale 
y culminates in motives of the 
most exalted patriotism 
e real aims of Fiesco in inaugu 
revolution, in the absence of any 
tary proof to the contrary s but 
ive him the benetit of the doubt, 
ude that they were not only in 
vith his own professions, but in 
with the traditions of his fore 
ho, as Guelfs, had ever been, since 
ession of Innocent IV., among the 
vdherents and supporters of popu 
rty. His professed object, as will 
ippear, Was to 
s country from 
edominance of the 
oligarchical rule, 
Spanish ascendency 


ihe proposed to ae 
sh by renewing the 
ship of France,with 
mmitting the repub 
til 


France, whateve1 


1 into her power; 
hei 


designs, had eve 
ed popular liberty in 
so that the people 
“God grant that 


u 
ood French may come 


us from these 


rate 


sh miscreants!” 
the 
the consp 
aid us to 
at the de 
rable condition of Italy 
part of tl 
teenth century, the pe 


tracing 


ed to 


1 
Wiil 


causes 


isty glance 





early 


| just preceding its out- 
It was an age of 


LK 


spiracies, and the only 


yonder is, When we con- 
der the causes, that they 
ere not multiplied a hun- 

dtold,. 


The principal 


lan cities were pros 


ite under a foreign yoke, 


d Venice only remained 


is & CIty of refuge for po 
calexiles. Italy,every 

vhere overrun by a for GIANLUL( 
n soldiery, whose sti 


d was paid by sack and pillage, one horde 
t invaders only expelled by another, pre- 
nted the melancholy spectacle of entire 
stricts, ready to bloom like Eden, reduced 
lire 


rt, without house, « 


ry and sword to the condition of a des 


i 
l 


rv inhabitant, or any liv 


ug thing. 


committed: churehes were sacked, 





Every conceivable outrage was 


cities 
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destroyed; over two hundred thousand per 


sous killed in war; fire and sword followe¢ 
Vv tan e and pestilence, in which perished 
unnumbered thousands more. Blood car 

celled bloo What the battle-field failed 
to absorb was reserved for the seaffold. lh 
the midst of this carnival of death, Rome 
was given over to sack md pillage. Its 


streets wd pub ic Squares, ene umbe red with 


corpses wd breeding disease, contagion, 
ind death, became the scene of a wild Sat 

urnalia of shameful excess Drunken sol 

diers, disguised as bishops and eardinals 
pal uded the prin ipal thoroughfares in mock 
religious procession, or trailed their priest 

ly vestments in immodest, lascivious dances 
as they rioted in their bacchanalian o1 vies 
while episcopal mitres, metamorphosed inte 
fools’ caps by swaggering dragoons, excited 


VANDYKE 


it ny 


the laughter of and the derision of 


pimps 
courtesans 
It 


r 
t 


that thes 
the most 
While the 


was discussing the doc 


to reflec 
abominations were committed for 
part by 
Council 


ot 


disheartenin 


professing Christians. 


Trent 


4 original sin, predestination, and 


seven sacraments, Spanish Catholies and 
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German Protestants were vying with each 
other in outraging every law, both human 
and divine, while the yoke of the Sultan of 
Turkey was invoked as preferable to that 
of the “Sultan of Christianity,” and both 
to the Spanish despot, who dreamed of uni- 
versal ¢ mipire. 

What was true of the other Italian cities 
might at any moment become true of Genoa. 
Already popular liberty was subjected to 
aristocratic privilege, the government to 
foreign predominance, Genoa was a repub- 
lic only in name, and, under the Spanish 
protectorate, retained only the shadow of 
Andrea Doria was 
sovereign Without the insignia; Gianettino, 


its former indepe ndence. 


his adopted son and designated successor, 
blindly aspired to both, and had vowed, it 
is affirmed, the death of Fiesco as the great- 
est obstacle to his obtaining the sovereign- 
ty. Then farewell to the last semblance 
of Genoese liberty and independence! Such 
was the state of affairs when Fiesco, in re- 
sponse to the popular discontent, took up 





arms, drilling his vassals, streneth« 


| defenses, and laying in provisions, s 


the common complaint, and planned his fa- | 


MoUs COlSpTacy. 

Phe time was propitious. Charles V. was 
fully oceupied in the German wars; Genoa 
the galleys of Doria 
lay dismantled in the harbor; there were 


was without a doge; 


but few regular troops in the city, and many 
of these devoted to the count; the plebs 
while Doria and 
the nobles, lulled into a false security, were 


were eager for revolution: 


Such was the 
while with- 
out, the conspirators could count upon the 


withont the least suspicion. 


state of affairs within the city; 


co-operation of the King of France, the Duke 
of Piacenza, and the pope. The pope was 
bitterly hostile to the Emperor Charles and 
Andrea Doria, who were inimical to the ag- 
grandizement of the Farnese family, and 


was actuated no less by a spirit of private 


revenge than a desire for the public utility. | 
The Duke of Piacenza, on his part, prom- | 


be able to sustain a long siege if 1 
all under color of fortifying himself 
the Duke of Piacenza, who in rea 
one of his most active confederates 
And yet all these warlike prepa 
failed to awaken the suspicions of t 
ernment. Thus far Fiesco had kept | 
When the good Panza, his ¢ 


tutor, suspecting some secret plot, ve 


counsels, 


to interrogate him, he replied, impact 

in the language of Cato: “If I thoue!] 

my tunie was conscious of the seer: 
my heart, 1 would cast it at once int 
fire.” 

On his return to the city Fiesco li 
secret consultation with his prineipa 
complices, Verrina, Sacco, and Cal : 
with a view of arranging the details of thy 
conspivacy. Of these three, Verrina was 


the ruling spirit, whose counsels wer 
striking contrast with those of the + 
Caleagno or avaricious Sacco, 

After various plans had been propos 
and rejected as either impracticable or « 
erwise objectionable, as violating the rights 
of hospitality or the sanetity of the say 
ary, the 2d of January was at length deter- 
mined upon as the date for carrying tli 
conspiracy into execution, and the followi 
adopted as the plan: To Cornelius Fies 
a natural brother of Gianluigi, was assigned 
the duty of seizing and holding the 
Dell’ Arco, sa as to secure a safe line ot 


treat to the count’s castles in ease of disas 
ter. Jerome Fieschi, with the co-operat 
of Caleagno, was to invest at a given sig 
the gate of St. Thomas with its fortil 
tions, and thus isolate and eut off the Dorias 


| fromthe city. Verrina,after giving the pr 


| 


ised to furnish the count, for a stipulated | 


sum, with four galleys, already armed and 
equipped, three of which, however, he had 
pledged to the service of the pope for a 
period of two years, but which his Holiness 
now offered to release at once in favor of 
Fies« oO. 

Once resolved, Fiesco left nothing undone 
to increase the number of his partisans and 
insure the final success of the conspiracy. 
He dispatched a trusty messenger, Cagnino 
Gonzaga, to Paris, in order to secure the co- 
operation of the French king, who had made 
liberal promises of material aid and sup- 
port, on the sole condition, however, and 
solemn pledge that the French crown should 
waive all pretensions prejudicial to the lib- 
erties of the republic. Meanwhile he pur- 
chases the Farnese galleys, visits his vari- 
ous castles, and spends the summer months 
in enlisting soldiers and marines, collecting 


concerted signal, was to advance with th 
Temperanza to the entrance of the arsena 

so as to blockade and then capture the gal 
leys of Doria, laid up and dismantled in the 
dock-yard. Thomas Assereto, who, as a re: 

reant naval ofticer of the government, was 
in possession of the countersign, was to 
make an attack upon the arsenal from the 
land side, while Seipio Borgognino, with a 
picked body of arquebusiers in small boats 
should make a simultaneous assault upo 

the water side. 
in the possession of the conspirators, and thi 
galleys of the Dorias manned by their part 

sans, the various troops of armed men dis 
persed throughout and around the city wer 
to rendezvous at a given point, and the: 
advance to the assault of the ducal palace 
and thus terminate the revolution. 

Orders were accordingly transmitted t 
the various chiefs to introduce a large num 
ber of men into Genoa during the Christmas 
holidays, which could readily be done with 
out exciting suspicion, as the peasantry wer 
accustomed to tlock into the city from a 


The gates and arsenal once 
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LHK OUNSI 


m that festive occasion. The con 
s. some dressed as mountaineers or 
se disguised, and some in chains as 

condemned to the galleys of Fiesco, 
ed not only by the different gates, but 
eh the subterranean passage that com- 
cated with the Fieschi from 
ut the city walls. The greater part, 
ver, were not introduced into the city, 
vere disposed upon the surrounding 


palace 


ts, ready at a given signal to co-oper- 
with the insurgents within. 
ver did the Count of Lavagna appear 
jovial than on the very eve of the in- 
As the fatal hour approached, 
ecame more gay and social, riding, sport- 
visiting wd entertaining his friends, as 
neing, hunting, and horses were appar- 
y his only care. On the evening pre- 
ing the night determined upon for the 
ution of the plot he visited the Dorias. 
the children of Gianettino ran out to 
et him on his approach, he took them up 
his arms and kissed them, then turned, 
1 with his usual warmth greeted thei 


ction. 


LRATURDS 





BANQUt 


father, who was standing near in the recess 
of Attet 
versation he requested Gianettino that he 


a window some desultory con 


would instruct his officers not 


the departure of the galley which he had 


to prevent 


fitted out against the Barbary corsairs, and 
which he intended should set sail that very 
night for the Levant, adding that if in the 
din and confusion of getting under way he 


cannon, he 
it 
simply a signal for the departure of 


should hear the discharge of a 


need give une 


was 
the 


himself no isiness, as 
vessel. 

issued the desired or- 
the ot 


a rich pelisse, was 


Gianettino having 
der, they both 
Doria. who, wrapped in 


entered apartment 
reat arm-¢ hair, suffering trom 
At 


was engaged in earnest con- 


reclining inag 
an attack of the gout or rheumatic fever. 
the moment he 
versation with Figuerroa, legate of the Em 
peror Charles, who was endeavoring to con 
vince him of the existence of the « onspiracy, 
of his own imminent peril and that of the 
government. But had 
crossed the threshold through the parted 


no sooner Fiesco 
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wae, 


spent ae ean rom ware emer 


See eee ete 


drapery of crimson damask than the old | 


captain, at the sight of a youth so ingenu 
ous and courteous, welcomed him as a son, 
and then, bending forward, whispered in the 
ear of the legate, Fie upon it! Can you 
read treason in that frank and loyal face ?” 
“Nature,” replied the latter, “appears the 
most tranquil when the tempest is about to 
break with the greatest violence.” And so 


It was, 


After a short interview Fiesco took leave, 
mounted his spirited genet, and rode hur 
riedly away, leaving the Spanish legate still 
in conference with Doria, whom he failed, 
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they belonged. As the invited 
sembled at the appointed hour it 
what was their surprise, on beit 
into the banqueting hall, to find 

a gay and festive assembly, impos 
of armed men with bronzed, eri: 
and instead of a table loaded with 
or sparkling with wines, to find 
with swords and daggers, arque) 
and halberds! As the bewildere: 
rified noblemen turned first to one 
another, and at length to Fiesco, { 
planation of so extraordinary a yn 
the count, surveying his audience 





FIESOO'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFF 


however, to convince of the impending storm 
that was about to burst over the devoted 
eiry. 

After taking his leave of the Dorias, Fi- 
esco had invited a score or more of young 


noblemen, whose names had recently been 


registered in the “ Goldev Book,” to a ban- | 


quet the same evening at his palace in Via- 
lata. This he did with the probable intent 
of securing their co-operation, or, failing to 
do se, of detaining them as hostages, and 
thus securing the adhesion, or at least the 
peutrality, of the noble families to which 


| restless eye, and striking the naked tabli 
thunderous blow with his mailed hand, di 
ilivered a stirring appeal, at once his ow1 
| justification and defense. 

“The occasion by us so ardently desired 
| young men, has at length arrived; in 
| hands are the destinies of our country, w! 
| this very night may be freed from the 
| anny of a few and restored to liberty. 1 
| is the feast, this the entertainment, to wl 
|I have invited you; nor, in truth, will y: 
ever be seated at a more sumptuous bat 
quet. With the concurrence of the emper 



































lred armed artisans stand ready to follow 


THE FIESCHI 


I have in my hands the proofs of 
ters, Which I will show you, if you 
Gianettino Doria, by power and 
it Jength raised to such a pitch of 
as to exceed all bounds, has now 
time aspired to the sovereignty 
i: but since he finds in me an ob 
me, who, as he very well knows, 
t prove unworthy of my ancestry, 
yared as I am to defend the com 
and our common liberties—-da 


he treacherously plots against 


Several times, but in vain, he has 
ted to poison me; LOW he stealthily 
to assassinate me. Such being the 


vho among you is not intlamed with 
ition in seeing the old nobility guilty 
enormities, usurping the highest 
both public and private, and you 

n contempt? And still more bitter 
shameful wrongs are reserved for us. 
much is possible now, what will it 
hen the patricians, with Gianettino at 
head, shall have usurped all author 
nd reduced us to slavery ? Will you 

( plebeians ? Then encounter like 

es the terrible fate that impends ovel 
d me, and our common country. I 
esolved to slay the inte nding usurper, 
Doria* himself, the author of such a 
to board his galleys, occupy the gov 
ent palace, and, with the extermina 
if the few in power, to inaugurate pop 

iv liberty. Even if the issue of such an 
ertaking should become doubtful, I cher- 
the confident hope that your well-known 
gianimity would not leave me alone in 
But the city is al 
I have with me three hundred 


hazardous attempt. 
uly ours. 
the bravest warriors. The major part 


Ht 


soldiers that guard the governme) 
ice are in my favor. The guards of the 


es are ours, and only await the precon 





ed signal. We have a galley riding at 
or in the harbor, manned by a large 
op of well-armed veterans, distinguished 


or their sturdy valor. At least fifteen lun 
] 


mic At the early dawn two thousand men 


im my various castles will make a descent 
on the city; as many more from Piacenza 
follow in their wake. We are co 


onted by no enemy; quiet is the night, 


d every thing is propitious. You will not 
© comrades in the fight, but spectators of 
victory. Come, then, to the rescue of 
country be of good courage and buoy 
Since of the glory and hono1 


ich we are about to achieve you will be 


ot hope! 


* Though Mascardi, in the harungue which he has 
ited to Fiesco, makes him threaten to take the 
f Andrea Doria, it is extremely doubtt \ 
er entertained such a bloody design, as the seq 
show that no attack was made upon the Doria, 
ind the prince was allowed to escape w nh . 


y in the power of the conspirators 


=a dispensers t simply the 

As Fiesco S s animated harangue 
the ve uy ’ hn two exceptions 
embraced his th enthusiasm, bran 
dishing their daggers in the air, and shout 
ve, * Lone ki wl” But when he 
laid before them the etter disclosing the 
secret designs ot Gianettino against his lift 
and the liberties ot the country, there arose 
tery of indignation that blended tor a mo 


ment with the clangor of arms, and then 


subsided into a hoarse and half-smothered 
oath tor dire and terrible vengeance. 


One painful duty remained to Fiesco be 


fore setting out on his perilous enterprise 
Leonora, Virtuous as she was beautiful. by 


thie potency ot her charms, the fascination 


of her manner, but most of all by the eleva 


goodness of her character, 


tion and natiy 


had obtained an ascendency over the fiery 


spirit of her husband which he was unwill 


ing to acknowledge, but powerless to r 
sist. Anticipating her opposition to a 
enterprise so questionable its character, 
and so fraught with danger and disaster to 


himself and family, he had studiously en 
deavored to conceal the nature of his in 
tent until now, on the very eve of its bloody 
execution, But her womanly instinet could 
not be deceived The reserved and myste 
rious air ot the count, the halietude of his 


manner, which, in spite of ar 


attempt to be 
unusually gay, he could not entirely con 
ceal, naturally excited her s ispleion that 
sone thing was about to occur of a dark and 


> 4 } ] } 
But when she iw the wal 


terrible nature 


like preparations, and heard the ominous 


din ot arms that every where resounded 
throughout | ce and court-yard, and the 
feartul character of the linpending tragedy 
began to dawn upon her, she was plunged 
into the most profound and inconsolabl 
grief. 

As Fiesco entered the apartment of his 
wife, and recognized het amid the silence 
and gloom of her chamber, pallid with griet 
and paralyzed with terror, wit ol the 
venerable Panza and her taithfu ittend 
aunts, who were endeavoring in vain to con 
sole her, his resolution for a moment was 
shaken; but repressing | ve ling emo 
tions and approaching het e, he could 
only say, with a choking, | ‘ “Le 
onora!” and the mailed warrior wep 

‘Luigi!’ exclaimed the unhappy woman, 
raising her head and gazing reproachtfully 


upon her husband—* in God’s name, Luig 


by our eariy love, have COmMpassioh upo 
me! We are still in time Let us fly te 
one of our castles, to a desert, if need be 

eutreat 7) ao no forget yourseil yo 


family, your country, and your God !” 


*‘ Leonora, it is too late Listen! perhay 
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DEATH OF GIANETTINO DORIA, 


my eyes day and night, and beckon me on 
to the liberation of my country.” 

So saying, he kissed his wife tenderly, 
then hastily tearing himself from her em- 
brace, rushed out of the apartment, as she, 
uttering a shriek of terror, fell insensible to 
the floor. It was their last interview. 

Re-entering the hall, where the conspira- 
tors impatiently awaited him, after ordering 
some wine and simple refreshments, he dis 
tributed the arms and issued his final com- 
mands, when the various bands of armed 
men repaired silently to the several quarters 
of the city to which they had been respect- 
ively assigned, to await the preconcerted 
signal. 

rhe clock of San Andrea slowly tolled the 
hour of eleven as the Count of Lavagna, 
with a chosen troop of soldiers, descended 
toward the harbor, and qui tly took up his 
position under the cavernous arcades of the 
Sottoriva, whose sinister shadows complete 
ly concealed them from the observation of 
the passers-by The moon, so unfriendly to 


such an enterprise, bad just withdrawn be- 


hind a peak of the Apennines. The lights 


from the windows were fast disappearing 
casting the city into profounder shadow 


while the deepening silence was only occa 
sionally broken by the bacchanalian chorus 
of a troop of midnight revellers, or the plaint 
ive solo of some solitary serenader. Su 

denly the sky was lit up as with a flash of 
lightning, and the silence was broken by 
the report of a cannon in the direction of 
the harbor, which startled the slumber 

city to its feet as it reverberated throug 
the narrow streets, or was re-echoed fr 
the surrounding hills. It was the eonce 

ed signal for striking the fearful blow t} 
for months had been impending over t 
ill-fated city. 

At first every thing went favorably to t) 
cause of the insurgents. Cornelius Fies 
oecupied the gate Dell’ Arco, which offe 
but slight resistance. The fortifications otf 
St. Thomas, commanded by Captain Ler« 
who, according to report, had been charg: 
by Gianettino Doria with the assassinati 
of Fiesco, after a desperate and bloody 1 




















s calmness and composure. 


vere at length carried by assault. 
iro, With other ofticers, taken pris 
Gianettino Doria, hearing the tumult 
posing it to arise from an attempted 
nong the galley-slaves, hastened to 


of St. Thomas, distant but a bow 


n the palace of the Dorias, with a 
f dispatching a detachment of soldiers 
ypress the As he ap 
hed the fortification, accompanied by 


a flambeau, he was 


insurrection, 





e carrying 
ed by the insurgents, now in posses 
f the fort, who, in to his im 


response 
is demand to open the gate, replied 
i volley of musketry, and the prospect 
rant was ho more. 

on the receipt of this intelligence the 
» palace became the scene of the wild 
onfusion and consternation. Only the 
Doria, the octogenarian hero of a hun 


battles, so long familiar with the vicis 


tudes and perils of a soldier’s life, retained 


omprehend 
it once the nature and magnitude of the 


ger, and perceiving the hopelessness ot 
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resistance, weighed down as he was by age 
and infirmities, he arose and was hastily 
dressed, thet ed for his trusty sword, his 
compal nso may hard fought engaye 
ments, as 1f reso ed to sell his litt as adearly 
as possible But soon after, yielding to the 
entreaties of the princess and his nephews, 
tccompanied by a few faithtul adherents, 
and borne thirst upon a paitrey al d after 


Ward on a 
Masone 


On the side of the 


tter, he set out for 


port the 
countered a more determined res 


Assereto, fai ng mn his 


attempt, either 
treachery o1 the 


the lar 


force, to take irsenal trom 


d side, was repulsed with great spirit 


Phe 


arsenal, 


and not without 


considerable LOSS 


the 





Temperanza, advancei 





upon 


yrounded upon a sand bank, and was only 


Ver 


trireimic 





got atloat with great diftie when 


rina continued bis advance with the 


and three other galleys that had arrived in 


port during the night Borgoguino, with a 


pu ked body of arqnuebusiers 1D small boats, 


after a gallant resistance on the part of the 
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guard, carried the 


arsenal by assault, then 
opened the gates to Fiesco, who had direct 


ed the attack sit 


ultaneously upon the land 
side, when both, in conjunction with Ver- 
rina, having cut the guard to pieces, board- 
d the galleys of Doria and the republic , and 
the day was virtually won. 

Meanwhile the whole city was in an up 
roal The unsuspecting citizens, aroused 
from their first deep slumber by the signal 
gun of the Temperanza, had hardly rallied 

] 
li 


from their surprise when the clangor of 


trumpets, the beating of drums, and the din 
of arms startled them to their feet, and cei 
As the ad 


herents of Fiesco, with the wateh-word of 


tified them of their real danger. 


‘Gatto e liberta.”* rushed through the streets, 
arousing the people to revolt, amid respon 
sive shouts of “ Long live the Fieschi! long 
live liberty!” the terrified nobility barri- 
caded the massive doors of their stately pal- 
aces, and grave senators, who had assem 
bled in hot haste, grew pale with dismay as 
oue messenger after another brought tidings 
of the rapid and assured suecess of the in- 
surgents. The insurrection had now become 
a contagion, with fair prospect of a revolu 
tion. Every narrow street or populous vico 
lo contributed its suddenly improvised quota 
to mingle in the fight or share in the victo 
ry. Silk-weavers, as ready with the sword 
as the shuttle, shouldered their arquebuses 
and sallied forth to join in the affray, while 
armed artisans sprang forth from their sub- 
terranean workshops like the (teeth of Cad- 
mus)from the ground. 
tachment of the Corsican Guards came it 


was bloody work in the streets. 

To add to the general consternation, it is 
related that a fearful conflagration broke 
out, either by accident or design, in the most 
densely populated portion of the city, light- 
ing up the frightful spectacle with a sinister 
and lurid light as the bells of countless tow- 
Woi1n- 
en and children, driven by the flames, or 
seized with superstitious dread as if the day 
of doom had conie at last, precipitated them- 
selves half naked into the streets that now 
ran red with commingled tire and blood, 
beating their foreheads with the palms of 
their hands, or filling the air with their wild 
laments or incoherent outcries. 


ers sounded out the toesin of alarm. 


The weak 
and infirm were either trampled under foot, 
or, in their desperation, sought refuge amid 
the falling ruins of their burning homes. 
Bands of robbers, ever ready to profit by a 
great calamity, betook themselves to sack 
and pillage; while on the side of the port; 
the galley-slaves, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, were liberating them- 
selves and each other from their chains, 

* A cat was the device of the Fieschi coat of arms, 
and ‘ Gatto e libertad,” or ‘Cat and liberty,” the mot 


d’ordre of the Fieschi party. 
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Wherever a de-| 


|upon the defensive. 


howling and blaspheming it 


the 


their desperation with a wild and 
outery that rose above the mult 
uproar with a most threatening a 
nous significance. 

Fiesco, realizing the necessity of s 
Ing the Ineiplent msurrection any 
valley-slaves, repaired at once on by 
galleys, and passing hurriedly frot 
another, finally succeeded in restori 
Then, manning them with the most ¢ 
of his adherents, he hastened to ret 
the city, when, just as he was passi 
the Capitana to the Padrona, the 
bridge connecting the two galleys gave 
precipitating the unfortunate count 
turbid and slimy waters of the ar 


Phough a bold and skillful swimme 
down by the weight of his iron mail, hx 


appeared in the darkness, and sank 
plummet to the bottom, 

The star of Doria was again in the ass 
ant. Though the insurgents up to this point 
had been every where successful, as the ne 
spread of the death of their idolized leader 
they began to waver and fall back, while 
the Corsican Guards and the adherents of 
Doria again reared their crests and le 


ral 
The Senate 
re-assured, dispatched public ecriers to pro 
claim the sinister event throughout every 
quarter of the city. The effect was ele 
tric. The insurgents were at once thrown 


to rally from every quarter. 


The reaction was as 
decided as the first onset had been impetu 
ous, for among the many who were ready té 


| shout for Fieseo, or Doria, or the victor, who- 
collision with a band of conspirators, there | 


ever he might be, deserters on the one side 
soon became recruits on the other. 

Jerome Fieschi, who succeeded to the title 
and estates of his brother, at once assumed 
the command. Though equally brave with 
Gianluigi, he was otherwise ill adapted to 
become the leader of such an enterprise 
Instead of attacking the ducal palace as 
originally proposed, he fell back with a few 
of his adherents, and began fortifying him- 
self at the gate Dell’ Arco. At first he re- 
plied haughtily to the messengers dispatch 
ed by the Senate with overtures of peace; 
but at length, yielding to the solicitations 
of Panza, his old tutor, who tendered him o1 
behalf of the Senate full pardon for himself 


| and his adherents on condition that he would 


withdraw with his troops from the city, hi 
shortly after retired with his followers to 
the impregnable defenses of his hereditary 
castle of Montobbio. 

Verrina, who alone of the surviving con 
spirators possessed the ability to conduct 
the insurrection to a successful issue, after 
assuring himself, by means of a diver, of the 
death of Fiesco, well knowing that, lacking 
as he did the prestige of a name, he could 
not maintain his authority in the event of 
success, he, together with Ottobuono and 
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schi, Sacco, Calcagno, and other »spiracy, or its very stones been gu ty of 
efs, put to sea in the Tempe-| high treason 
ill sail for France; while the Che comp t Senate ‘bedience to thx 
may ng freed themselves from behests of its master, revoked its former dé 
nd sacked the rich and superb | cree of pardo 1 favor of the conspirators 
Doria and the republic, went | on the plea that it was extorted by violenec 
Capitana with thei Spolls, and ind not in legal assembly. and instead eon- 


r example, heading for Algiers. | demned them as raitors d enemies of 
the vengeance of Andrea Doria | the republic,” with e ition of all 
to the city on the suppression their estates. It further decreed that the 





DEATH OF FIESOO. 


insurrection. He at once convened 

most serene Senate,” and insisted that 
ould revoke the decree of pardon grant- 
to Jerome Fieschi and his adherents ; 


the 


is 
ict of clemency conceded under compul 
, declaring that there should be no com 

with rebels, who, instead, should be 
demned to death, with the confiscation 
| their goods and estates. With a vin 

ve revenge unworthy the great admi 
he demanded that the stately palace of 
lieschi in Vialata should be razed to the 
ind, and its ruins sown with salt, as if 
rich treasures of art had abetted the con 


banished 


of then 


family of the Fieschi should be 


perpetually, with the confiseat 
princely revenues and estates, the better part 
fav consider 


ot 


the Fiesehi 


or of Doria, in 


the 


of whieh was in 
ation of the 


sustained by sack 
his galleys; that of 


in Vialata should be demolished, while a de 


} 
loss 
the palace 
vas inserted in a wall near 


famatory stone 


the ruins, with a prohibition never again to 


build upon the spot where once was medi 


tated the “parricide of the republic.” Nor 
did the fiery vengeance of Doria and the 
imperial party pause here The body of 


Fiesco was attached to a stone and cast by 
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night into the sea, as if it were offal. Not | took the same brief, and sim] 





only in Genoa, but elsewhere, the palaces | the names, returned it to his Hy 
and castles of the Fieschi were levelled to Doria died at the advanced agi 
the ground. Inscriptions, commemorative | four. The sword of the great 


tablets, and armorial ensigns were erased, | hangs suspended over the hig 


torn down, or cast into the sea, and every | Matteo, while the shattered ti 
monument demolished that could recall the | statue and that of Gianettino, di 


renown of the illustrious family. Still, in | the democratic disturbances of 1797 


} 
th 


- 
mS 
E } 


J tf the midst of this insane fury, there is yet | shown in the adjoining cloisters 
i to be seen (as the altar-piece of a small se- As to what would have been the 
4 pulehral chapel), dimly visible in the shad-| results if the conspiracy of the | 
Be owy twilight of the Cathedral of San Lo-| proved successful, we have not t] 
is renzo, the portraits of Fiesco, Verrina, and | speak other than to indicate the: 
ha Sacco as St. George, St. Lawrence, and St.| est outline. Genoa with her na 
Be John the Baptist, the patron saints of Genoa, | held the balance of power betwee 
‘ which to have destroyed would have been | I. and Charles V. in Italy. The t 
. a profanity of the very altars. this power, which proved so dis 
Meanwhile foreign princes and potentates, | the king in 1528, might have becon 
a enemies as well as friends of Doria, were | ly so to the emperor, engaged as 
5 dispatching him messages of congratulation | the German wars in 1547, while a 
y for his own personal safety, as well as let- | league, including England, France, 1 
ters of condolence for the death of Gianet- | and Denmark, with several of the | 
i tino, his heir and successor. Even Paul IIL, | states, was forming against him. ‘J 
f who had favored the conspiracy of Fiesco, | cess of the conspiracy, by depriving 
‘ and furnished him with galleys to make the | pire not only of Genoa, but of neat 
‘ attempt, addressed him a brief full of pro- | its naval force, might have prove: 
i testations of sympathy and sorrow for the | fectual check to the colossal pow: 
I melancholy fate of his nephew. Doria, for | Emperor Charles, and thereby 
the time being, “ bit his lips, and was silent ;” | that ill-starred foreign predominance: 
but when, shortly after, Pierluigi Farnese, a | transforming the Italian peninsula into as 
natural son of the pope, was assassinated at | Austro-Spanish province, plunged Italy f 
his own instigation, with a stroke of vin-|the next three centuries into an abyss 
i dictive revenge, if not of poetic justice, he | the most abject and deplorable ser 
i 
y 
‘ 
f 
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THE OONSPIRATORS AS PATRON SAINTS. 
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Po 

e not know me, Donald ?”’ 
Pushing back her gray hair 
( ve not speak to me, Donald 
Me who was once so fair? 
Many years have gone over us- 
Fortunate years for the 

n I see thee they seem not so many 
Only when thou seest me 
For I wear the snow of winters 
No sun and no summer can change 


seem to hear the spring comil 


And the bluebird beginning to range, 
As when in the old davs together 

We wandered and talked by the stream 
Of thy life in the far new country, 

And our love. Was it all a dream ? 
For what could I be to thee, Donald, 

A man grown to honor and land, 
With a choice of the whole world before t 


While I could give thee but my hand! 


he 
of 


‘Twas long that I staid b 
In the dews and the 
Vout. LVI —No. 333.—23 


yt brook-sic 


dark the eve, 





RETURN 


Through winter and summer thereaf 
Ere I could forget to eve 

“For thou wast my first love, Dona 
Thou the first love of my heart 


Why I not tell thee, Donald 


What sadness it was then to 


‘I can not recall thee, 
And yet, when I hear thy vo 


should 


womal 


I hear the low rippling river 
I see the g af my choice 
Can ye not tell me of Janet, 
Something of her I once loved ? 
She ive me a wing itor my bonnet 
I gave a gr ¢ I roved 
Think ye « her sometimes, Donald ? 
Ual e remember the ring? 
It is worn now very thin, Donald; 
Yet | hay ye ll remember! 
ia It is e ¢ iv hand still, Dona 
I can not remove it again; 
le I ha kept it through labor and 
It is grown now a part of my 


pai 


the thing 
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ENOUGH 


FEUILLETON 


PUNISHED 


ADAPTED FROM AN OLD FRENCH 


( ys night in September, 1789, near a lit- 
tle village on the outskirts of the forest 


of Fontainebleau—at the commencement of 


that Revolution in which “human nature 
threw off all formulas and came out human” 
a brave, old, rough, retired, and, we must 


idd, half-drunken soldier reeled home from 
i debauch, in which he and others like him 
had been denouncing royalty, aristocracy, 
priestcraft, and matrimony. 

Upon the slab of stone which formed the 
front step to his cottage door he stumbled 
over child. For a moment 
he believed himself asleep; then he took up 
the infant and laid it on one side, while he 
sought some trace of whence it came. But 
he found nothing. The desertion had been 
complete. The baby was wrapped in flan- 
but that flannel This 
the only indication of the station in life to 


an abandoned 


was fine. was 


nel, 
which its mother belonged. 

The great surprise of the event made Gré- 
coire sober; and he sat down to consult his 
various impulses as to what he should do 
with the child. His meditations 
in his resolving to keep the boy, whom he 
caused to be 
these being respectively his own name and 
the name of the nearest village. 

Till the boy year old the 
Gregory went every day to see him at the 


resulted 


baptized Grégoire Valvins, 


was a elder 
house of the woman to whom he was com 
mitted for when he 
weaned, he took him home with him. 

The old soldier 


maternal care; was 
The Revolution went on. 

in of those regiments whieh 
under Dumouriez. His front teeth 
were knocked out in his first battle, and as 
he had a good knowledge of musie (having, 


enlisted one 


sery ed 


indeed, at one time in his life been a subor- 
dinate singer at the opera), he was made 
The little boy became the fils 
du régiment. He wore a little uniform and 
at a little drum. He even attracted the 
notice of Napoleon, when the fine regiment 
to which he was attached marched down to 
re-enforce the glorious Army of Italy, after 
the battle of Arcola. 

Phe drum-major might have risen, being 
1 cool, brave man, who, in spite of his pro- 
pensity to drink, attracted the notice and 
good-will of his superiors ; but when any of- 


drum-major. 


Lye 


fer of promotion was made him, he always 


services might be transferred to the benefit 
of his little Valvins. Thus it happened that 
he got the boy into the military school at 
St. Cyr, which he quitted in 1809 with a sec- 


ond lieutenant’s commission. 


he n 


et tae 
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begged that all consideration for his own | 


At nineteen Valvins was a reserved, calm, 
lf-eontained, ambitious man; brilliantly 
brave, of course, as every soldier will be 


has nothing but his life to lose, 





and nobody in all the world to gri 
were He had never in his 
any thing to do with women. Ni 
had given him his first lessons in 


gone. 


no sisters, cousins, or female frir 
taught him the most graceful 
needful of all lessons—considerat 


respect for women. Grégoire, his { 
culotte 
and embroideries), had his own id 
this subject. 
had given him a deep grudge ag: 
he called grandes dames, and he labo 
gently to inspire the boy with a 
ing. To this end, he 

the mother who abandoned him | 
a great lady. Many a time he mack 
Valvins swear he would revenge him 
the opportunity occurred) by the hum 
of some noble lady. It did not seem as 
young military student or sub-lieute: 


8aN8 under his gold knots 
Some early passage it 


inst 


always insist 


a regiment actively employed in an e1 
country was likely to have much cha 
meeting high-born ladies; but it so hap 
that during his first year of active se1 

was stationed in a town on the Spat 

of the Pyrenees, in which was a « 
wherein three or four young French girls 
daughters of noble emigrés, were rec 
their education. 

One or two of the young officers of ‘ 
regiment managed to open a clandestine 
respondence with these school-girls. 17 
held some stolen interviews by night, thoug 
with the garden wall between them 
vins remembered his promise to his a 
ive father, and contrived to join the 
The young girl he appropriated was na 
Léonie. She was not giddy like the 
but had a fund of undeveloped tende1 
ing. She was the daughter of a nob 
distinguished name, and equally dist 
guished hostility the “ 
had no idea of submitting himself to a 
tyrant parvenu, of humiliating himself by 
appearing at a sham 
among blacksmiths, horse-boys, cow-l: 
and the rest, who bore sham titles to 
| guise plebeian names, and were called thy 
Marshals of the Empire. 

The other young French officers on va 
rious pretexts soon retired from the field 
but Valvins pushed his suit with Léoni 
She was a pretty girl, with promise of great 
beauty when time should have develop: 
her (for she was not sixteen); but Valy 
was perfectly indifferent to her charms, a 
though he set himself to persuade her 
elope with him. His wooing was cond 
ed with little that would have made it 
ceptable to one who knew the world, for 
we said, he had no sentiment, no tenderness 
and no respect for women. The strong: 
argument he used was that he had hei 
his power. He alarmed her with fierce 
prayers that were more like threats tha 


to usurper.” 


co 


make-believe 














ns. and vet so great w 
as people ( illed a ib ty 


fancies at that period 


heart, and de Spise dad her for 





rlis 
t to him 
rreed at last to get out of the con 
certain night, and meet him 
der the shadow of a buttress 
ent building. He prot ti 
panied b priest ho should 
to a church, and there marry 
ont came rhe young pensronne ( 
er escape, and trembling, blush 
g with shame ind fear, took 
inder the convent wall, awaiting 
ovel He never came. He ha 
had the grace iltthough she knew 
to boast of his adventure among 
ides, and latent manliness enoug! 
inseen a sort of protection ovel 
rie itched her from the window of 
a opposite the conve nt, W hich he 
d for this purpose He did not mo 
Indeed, she would have been too 
in embarrassment had he fol 
the adventure. He watched her, 
ilted in her humiliation About 
t she fell swooning to the ground 
ioned his servant 
. Caspar!” he said “Go to the co 
e, and ring the bell ell the sis 
uswers it that one of their pension 
outside the convent wall, and is 
their door They had better eome 
d take care of het See that they do 


you, and, Caspar, hold you 


OLNIIZE 


light the regiment maré¢ hed out of 


and that was the last that Val 
eard of Léon He felt no pride in 
ievement, and very slight remorse 
san installment paid upon the prom 


had made to his adoptive father He 
| further pay 


» relish, however, for any 





of the kind, and never resumed ag 
e warfare against grandes dames, nor, 

d, had time for any intercourse of any 
vith women. 

was the night of April 12,1814. On 


skirts of the forest of Fontainebleau 
mac fires had been lighted along the 
iway, around which squads of anxious 


erans were discussing the abdication of 


Emperor. 


Valvins had been present when Napoleon 


of his Old Guard. Phe 
had received his 
hand the ot 
Legion of Honor. He had wept tor the 
t in his life that day, and with the 


shed over the downfall of his Em 


leave 


he 


taken 


ne before from 


master’s ofticer’s cross 
me 
he 
ror mingled a more personal emotion. 

Where shall / go 
ked himself Alone 


doubly o1 


now he is gone ?” 


forsaken 
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phaned (for the rough soldier who protect 
ed him in childhood had been wounded at 
Lutz ind died s nds in France 
he suddet to 1 tar to visit the v 
lage on the outskirts of the forest where he 
had passed the tirst years of his infaney 

At close of ¢ therefore, he left Fe 
tainebleau ¢ foot, and set out upo his 
pourne Group after @1 p of se ers, a 
he passed questo d hin il ‘ S ibout 
the Emperor rhe gt d erans, whe 
had fought time after time tl en to one 
wainst them, could not bring themselves te 
understand that Napoleon had real vive 

so long as one d slo one regiment 
one company, remained true to hin 

As Valvins passed on rapidly from group 
to group, all in a state of relaxed dis« pline 
he came up to the grille, or iron entrance 

ite, of a l wndsome chateau The grille 
had bee battered down, th vindows of 
the chateau were ablaze with light, and a 
oud roar of hoarse and tipsy nce ume 
forth into the gather e darkness 

Va ins would most kely have passed 
on, tak no heed of the proceedings in the 
chatea had he not been nearly knocked 
down b » man fly from some drunken 
soldiers. who were pursuing him with eries 
of “Stop that Prussian! 

Valvins, hearing this shout, collared the 
fugitive and then perceived he was a 
Frenchman like himself, a footman in liv 
el speaking ] is own tongue 

One of the soldiers, running up, gave 


1k you, major 


thout any further explanation, the 


And, w 


whole squad surrounded the unfortunate 
domestic, while one of them, holding his 
naked sword point to his breast, cried 
‘Come, now! What’s the name of you 
maste! 

\ hame you please, Si 

“He has a name,” said the soldier; “tell it 
directly 

‘But I told you just now, and you gave 
me thirty blows and more with the flat of 
your sword for telling you 


“That w beca vou didn’t tell 


right,” said the soldier 


as ist 
Begin over aga 
and take care, o1 

Four n 
his eyes at once supplemented that 


k and stammered, * 


{ 


iked sword blades f before 


z 


terrible 


monosvllable trembling valet instant 


ly shrank bas His name 
Is monsieul 
‘Well, go o1 .” said 
* Monsieut Marquis 


soldier 


de Lesly,” said 





the servant, bringing the words out with a 
jerk, as if something might be gained b 
extreme rapidity But no sooner had he 


spoken than the soldiers began capering 
round him, hitting him with the flats ol 
their swords, and crying out 

“ Hop, marquis!’ 

The major interfered to put a stop te 
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this brutality, when one of them called out 
roughly, “ Why didn’t the pe kin answer when 
| spoke to him ?” 

‘He did answer,” said the major. 

“Ha! did he, theugh?” cried the most 
tipsy of the squad. ‘“ Be so good, major, as 
to tell us what he said.” 

‘He said,” replied Valvins, with impa- 

ence—* he said his master’s name was the 
Marquis de Lesly.” 

‘The Marquis de Lesly!” laughed the 
drunken soldier. ‘“ Here’s another of the 
vipers, lads. That fellow,” pointing to the 
major with his sword, ‘is a spy a vile 
iristocrat 


“Ha! ha! 


mgrily upon the major. 


a friend of marquises.” 


’ shouted his comrades, turning 


Valvins hesitated to draw his sword 
against men who were no longer in posses- 
sion of their right senses, nor did he care to | 
compromise himself as an officer by a hand- 
to-hand struggle with private soldiers. | 
He was relieved from this embarrassment 
by a corporal who rushed out on the broad 
steps of the chateau shouting, * Come up 
here, all of you! we have made a discovery.” 

Every soldier within hearing rushed oft 


into the chateau, and Valvins remained 
alone with the terrified servant in livery. 
‘You had better take warning,” he said 
to the man, “and be careful how you talk 
ibout your master as monsieur the Marquis 
dle What did you say his name was ?” 
“De Lesly,” replied the servant. 
‘True—De Lesly,” 
ing to remember. 


repeated Valvins, try- 
“The name struck me at 
once. Imust have known some man of that 
name. I am sure I have heard it some- 
where.” 

‘*Of course you have,” said the servant; 
‘it is one of the great names of France.” | 

“T don’t recognize it as one of the great | 
names of our present France,” answered the | 
major, laughing. ‘ Lesly?—Lesly? I know | 
no general of that name, but I'd swear that 
at some time in my life that name has made 
an impression upon me.” 

“Our Monsieur De Lesly has never been 
a soldier, but he is a very great gentleman | 
for all that,” said the footman. 

“Ah, yes; 
ing on his heel—*‘a nobleman of the old 
régime. Pah!” said he, carelessly ; 


no doubt,” said Valvins, turn- 


‘I dare | 
say I met with the name in some of Fred- 
erick the Great’s campaigns.” 

So saying, the major was on the point of 
continuing his journey, when he was stopped 
by a great noise proceeding from the cha- 
teau—shouts, oaths, and, above all the rest, 
shrieks of entreaty and despair. 

“Alas! alas! monsieur,” cried the domes- 
tic, “they must be killing every body.” 

“What is it all about ?” asked Valvins. 

‘A party of soldiers, monsieur, came to 
the house and asked for a drop of wine, and | 
leave to pass the night on the floor of our 


| rushed into a great dining-room. 
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barn. Had I been there, it would | 
all right, but they asked monsienr 
gentleman has had his head turned 
week, expecting, as he says, the 
his ‘legitimate sovereign.’ So he 
grily, ‘I will give nothing to the s 
the tyrant, to—to’—he had a big | 
that I could not make out—‘to tl 
mur—’ ” 

“ Myrmidons,” said Valvins. 

* Yes, that’s it 
usurper.’ ” 


‘to the myrmicd 


Valvins frowned, and gave vent 
nificant an expression that the ré 
tale was broken short by the 
fears. 


Just then fresh cries of anguish 
a Wwoman’s voice 
uproar. 


rose above the ré 


“Ah, monsieur! monsieur!” cried t 
ant, “they must have found madame 

“The Marchioness de Lesly ?” sa 
Vins, with a laugh, picturing to hin 
old woman in powder, patches, and 
struggling to escape from the roug! 
of the soldiery. 

“No, the daughter of monsieur 


quis. 


**Mademoiselle Léonie de Lesty 
Valvins, his memory waking sudden 
from a dream. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle Léonie de Les 
but now widow of the Due de Fez 
cried the valet. 

“Ah! poor woman!” exclaimed \ 
as, leaving the old man behind, he ra 
ward to the chateau. 

He sprang up the wide front steps 
Upon th 
polished table stood an army of Champag 
and claret bottles, most of them with t! 
necks knocked off, that being the easies 
process of uncorking them. At the foot 
the table,in an arm-chair mounted upo1 


|other chairs, was an old man, made to 


duty as a target for the squirts of C} 
pagne which the soldiers were firing oft 
him by sticking their thumbs into the 

tles’ necks and suddenly withdrawing them 
In the recess of a bay-window a woman wa 
defending herself from two or three soldiei 
who were trying to seize her. 

scene was one of noisy revelry 


a ain 
shrieks, shouts, oaths, and senseless laughte1 
As Valvins came into the room, the « 
poral he had before seen on the steps stoppe« 

short as he was uncorking a bottle, and 1 
out, in an alarmed tone, “ Look out, lads 
here’s a major!” 

Valvins cast a rapid glance over the dir 
ing-room, and resolved upon his plan 
action. 


“Soldiers!” he cried, “you are all cov 
ards!” 

Some of them at this hung down th 
heads, some growled a surly answer. 





The whole 
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' repeated Valvins “You are 


this house, insulting a woman, 





ume of an old fool, while fi 


it Essonne 


e words, “fighting is going on at 
they all drew quickly round him 
s that, majol which way ?” 
ssonne, I tell you All the regi 
meentrating on Fontainebleau 


t a moment to lose.” 
vere his words out of his mouth 
sacks and have rsacks were pr k 
the carpet, muskets rattled as 
¢ on the men’s shoulders, and 
s marching out of the chateau, left 
silent and deserted as it had 


ded and uproarious a few mo 


looked sadly round the roon 
proaching the marquis, he said, re 
but firmly: ** Now, monsieur, you 
ethisplace immediately. Thenews 
st told those soldiers was all false 
veror has quitted Fontainebleau.” 
roi!” eried M. De Lesly, striving, 
of the event, to rise up from the 
which he was tied. 
father must be crazy, madame,” 
vins tothe duchess. “Get him into 
ind set off immediately.” 
luchess did not answer; she was 
it the major with all her eyes 
is I tell you, if you value his safety 
soldiers may discover their mistake 
back here directly. Come,” he con 
untying M. De Lesly and releasing 
m his seat, “vou must be gone im 
tely.” 
e servants of the family here came in 
re away the marquis, saying a car- 
is getting ready. Valvins followed 
to the door and gave some orders. As 
sed on the old marquis and his attend 
e saw the duchess still standing neat 
n 


the dining-room, and said to her, 
mperative, authoritative w ry, ** Come, 


lame, come; you have no time to lose. 
must depart immediately.” 

She began to obey as if by instinct, and 
toward the door, when suddenly she 
d baek into the dining-room, and, tak 

the young officer by the arm, exclaimed, 
i must be Monsieur Valvins!” 

Ah!’ said the major, “your grace has 

nized me!” 

Madame De Fezenzac made no answer. 


Valvins began to feel some embarrass- 
nt, and, in a more respectful tone, re 
med: “ Indeed you must leave this place 
once, If the soldiers should return 

They could hardly,” said the duchess, 


treat me with more indignity than you 


ve done.” 
Madame,” began Valvins, struggling 
inst a sudden sense of shame. 


rhe duchess opened a door and called a 
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servant lell my father he must go alone 
rhis gentleman thinks it better we should 
escape sepal ite 

“What are you going to do, madame ” 


asked the major 

‘I shall remain here, monsieur,” said the 
duchess “Now that I have it last met 
with you, I request—nay, I command—ar 


ex planation “ 


Valvins smiled somewhat affectedly rhe 
duchess took up a ecandlestick, and said 
firmly, ‘“‘ Be so kind as to follow me into a 
part of the house where no one may be ible 
to hear what I have to say to you So sav 
ing, she led the way to her own boudoir 
On entering it, she pointed to a chai Val 
vins seated himself, and the duchess, tal og 


he place opposite to him, began the 
I rt = 


versation. ‘“ You remember, I presume, all 
the circumstances of our first acquaintances 
monsieur ?” 

* Perfectly, madame Le d not have 
forgotten such an episode in my lift re 
plied Valvins 

An episode !” the duchess cried. “It was 
no ep sode in mine. monsieuwl It will dark 


en all my tutur During the five years that 


have passed since then, I have examined my 
self continually to see if I could find any 
clew to your conduct in myself or my be 
havior 

‘You gave yourself much useless trouble, 
madame,” interrupted the major. 

‘“T now wish,” continued the duchess, “ to 
put some questions to you as to what pass 
ed I beg of you to give me frank answers 
to those questions.” 

“ Certainly, madame 

“Had you any personal cause of hatred 
against me? Had I done any thing which 
led you to revenge yourself by cruelty and 
outrage ? 

‘Nothing,” replied Valvins, roused into 
some compassion by her earnestness, and 
speaking in a more respectful tone, as he sat 
biting the ends of his mustache, and tracing 
out the pattern in the « arpet with his sheath 
ed sword. 

rhe duchess watched him steadily wy 


she said, “ that this 


am to understand, tl 





‘episode in your life’ was the result of pre 


conceived design that when we met, you 
had taken your resolution with regard to 
me, and though my foolish ignorance pe 
mitted you to execute your purpose, noth 
ing I had done was the cause of its having 
been planned ?” 

Valvins remained silent 

‘Speak, monsieur,” said the duchess. 
“Am right? This is no time for subte1 
fuge 

“We ll, ves, mad ime, I ac knowledge you 
are right,” said Valvins, suddenly ‘ Before 
we had ever met, my resolution with regard 
to von had been taken.” 


“That is.’ said the duchess. the color ris 
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bess 


ng in her face, ‘you had formed the plan 
and if you won the vie 
tory, you kne\ beforehand the use you 
neant to make of your advantage ?” 

Valvins looked down, and began an eva- 
sive answer. 

The duchess interrupted him; then she 
rose suddenly, and held out her band. 
‘Thank you,” she said, fervently. 

Valvins was utterly astounded at this 
strange conclusion to so singular an inter- 
view; and although a few moments before 
he would have given all he had in the world 
to be well out of it, he now wished to know 
more. <As the duchess turned to leave him, 
he said, proudly, ‘Your present treatment, 
madame, assures Ine you have some design 
againstime. Whatever retribution you may 
exact, believe me I shall not complain of 
its st Verity ad 

‘By no means, monsieur,” said the duch- 
ess, gently. “I have now all I ever wished 
for in the event of meeting you.” 

“Then tell me,” he exclaimed, “as frank 
ly as I have answered you, why you asked 
this explanation.” 

“To satisfy myself,” she replied, proudly. 

“JT do not understand you.” 

“One who knew me would understand 
me,” said Léonie, with a dignity which ar- 
rested a half smile on the face of her enemy. 
‘But this isa discussion into which we will 
not enter. And since I have set your fears 
at rest as to any harm that might result to 
you from admissions at this interview, there 
can be no good in any further explanation.” 

Valvins resumed, haughtily, “ I demand 
no secret, but I think I have a right to ask 
the meaning of such thanks as you have 
given me.” 

The duchess trembled. Her lips grew 
white, for the restraint she had put upon 
herself in this interview was beginning to 
tell upon her nervous system. She nearly 
lost her self-command; but she recovered it, 
and resumed, in a low voice which showed 
her great emotion: 

“T had rather not have answered this 
question. The answer can not in any way 
concern you. Ido not wish to characterize 
your conduct or allude to what has passed 
between us. I thanked you when you gave 
me to understand no word or light behavior 
upon my part at our first interview had led 
to the resolution you carried out so pitiless- 
ly against me.” 

“No, madame,” said Valvins, in a low 
voice; “it was nothing in yourself. — It 
was— 

“] will not be told what it was,” replied 
the duchess. “I neither know, nor ask, nor 
wish to know what was your motive. I am 
satisfied to know I was not to blame eithe1 
for the commencement or the ending of our 
intercourse. It was for that I thanked 
you,” 
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“Tf you knew, Léonie—” bx 


ral 
now thoroughly ashamed of his yx 


“ Monsieur,” she answered, cast 
of proud contempt at him as he pl 
her name, “let this matter be at 
ever. It is nothing to me wit! 
cuses you may justify your conduct 
know I will not humble myself 
you what I think of it—or yo 
stopped; and then, in spite of 
said, the bitter thoughts fermenti 
heart broke forth in words. “ Wh 
lead me on to say this much? [| } 
to be silent; I have tried not to 
that your conduct toward me 
and cowardly crime; that I lost 1 
for months after the long night in 
watched for you; that what you « 
‘episode’ has ruined my whole lift 
no reproaches. I only ask of you t 
memories between us be suppressed 
member, we are now as if we had ney 
I will never again recognize you 

So speaking, the duchess left the 
leaving Valvins alone with thoug 
impressions altogether new to him H 
mained thinking for some time after 
him, and then, rousing himself, sais 
fidently and proudly, “She shall be n 
A second time I will woo and win he 


Very shortly after the abdication 
was re-established in the French arm 
first Restoration made as few chang 
possible. It contented itself, as it 
with changing the sheets on the st 
at the Tuileries, and legitimate royalty r 


posed on the same couch where ln peria 
despotism had slept only a few nights | 
fore. Valvins, like other officers of the | 
pire at that time, kept his rank in the 

and found himself major in one of the n 
regiments stationed in the capital. The 
it was in his power to see the duchess 
indeed, in the drawing-rooms of the | 
bourg St. Germain, but in public pl 
where all society is on a kind of leve 
and where he hoped that his assiduous at 
tentions could not fail to attract her obser 
vation. 


ces 


He found means to discover where shi 
was likely to appear during the eveni 
At the Opera, the Frangais, or the Italic 
he always made his appearance soon att: 
her arrival. It was not long before thi 
duchess noticed him, and turned away lh 
eyes with contempt and terror. But bh 
continual appearance in every public pla 
where he.might meet with her, his pale, sa 
face, his splendid military figure, and the 


humility of all his ways exerted a species 


of painful fascination upon her. She stroy 
to resist this by showing him her prow 
contempt whenever her eyes lighted upo: 
him; but do what she would, every wher 
she went in public, there he was, with 





PUNISHED 


re signed 


sufteril 
f the 


expression, 


ot 


( arrogant assurance 


patient, passionate attach 

ri 
had been ki 
} 


I 


his breast 


th 


tO Say, 


time 
il 


vith which the duc 


} 
\ 


f 


‘ ndled 


1C@SS He»rse 


g to do 


gy in one of the orchestra stalls 


ira 


, one evening, and overhe he 
of two men behind him. 
going up to the duchess’s box, 
said one of them, a dandy about 
s companion, a much older man 
this evening,” was the 
think 
Three 
looking fur 


I beg 


head, 


eed; not 
has 


what 


tl 


in not come 


duchess. mes to-! 


I 


is soon as 
hei 
insolent presumption.” 


sa d the 


Ss away 


as 


younger man, “ it is rat] 
mptuous thing, I think, to make a 
ho 
imptuous in you, perhaps, Larrieu,” 
‘You 


but 


her family 


onize you all across the Is¢ 


othe and fash 


be 


r. are a 2ay 


young man, ho woman can 


sed by lawyer.” 

” said Larrieu; “the family lawyer 
is safe as the family physician. But 
ie is looking this way again.” 

s, and she looks away again with the 
said M. Balbi, turning his opera 
* There 


some reason for it that Ido not u 


= 
ward the box of the duchess. 
a] 
a 

!’ said the younger man; 
s there generally in the 


yomen ? 


“how much 


caprices ot 
e duchess is not capricious,” returned 
i ‘She is one of the best and put 
men | know.” 
irming and amiable and all that, she 
all know,” laughed the little dandy; 
don’t I 
indal about her before her marriage 


you suppose know there was 


) 
» knows but since 
Jisten to me, mon gargon,” interrupted 
iwyer, “and break yourself of this bad 
it of speaking ill of pretty women.” 
Bah!” Larrieu; “half the women 
this opera-house know all that is to be 


said 


wn to her disadvantage.” 

They can know very little,” said 
“M. le Due Fezenzac 
ross, unattractive, ugly old man. Did any 

ever say a word against the duchess’s 
Look at her 
her widowhood, to her old 
loving, gentle, wise, she 

See her with her 
rother; she has been like a loving mothe 
>that lad. Her servants all adore her for 
er simple kindliness and generosity. It is 
that while she was a school-girl in a 
at San and 


the 


Ww c de was 


r. 


itions with her husband ? 
evotion, since 


ither; see how s 
ill her ways. young 


mnvent Sebastien, she some 


ENOUGH. 


other hi 


} 


t t } 


ntane 
} 


1 officers 


} 


i Kren 


t] 


le acgu 


men of vho could neve 


I 
Now listen. Larrieu: 
{ , fall 


been gentleme: 


igine a youl ne yet sixteen 


orutal he 


ot 


BOLALET 


t 


der the 


COarsebess al nee whose su were 


desertion 


ot 


eq led his cowardly 


\ 


} 
her to es 
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rhis was the conversation which made a 
total revolution in the feelings of Valvins 
his sentiments toward the duchess 
f his own conduet, and in his 
estimation of women. Night after night he 
most beautiful and brilliant of 
fashionable women, receiving the attentions 


In in 


his opinion « 
saw her, the 


of the handsomest young men of Paris, the 
most distinguished noblemen, the most emi 
nent literary men, ambassadors, and foreign 
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no one can say, but accident came to his as- 
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One morning he went to see his colonel, | paraging observations among his 
an old soldier of the Empire, and found him | officers. Valvins could not but 
terribly out of humor. of these remarks. They made a |} 

“ Well, Valvins,” he said, “they are be-| tion of the retributive justice that 
ginning to poison the service by a crowd of | ing in upon him. 


oP Shel SR Ee 








* dle fools only tit for a court antechamber. Louis de Lesly, after the first 
ne ts : Pah! Anyhow, your command is better off | wore off, found little to interest 
% : : ‘ than most of them. You are to get off with | drilling an awkward squad, o1 pass 
‘ only two subs of this description. One is| night in a close guard-room. Bef; 
i a M. Larrieu, the other a young Count de} he became the most troublesome ot 


Lesly.” 


PREPRINT EER 


| the regiment. Great complaints wer 
5 “Count de Lesly!” cried the major; “ broth- | of him by his superior ofticers, and 
t 5 er to the Duchess de Fezenzae ?” be imagined how very indignant t 
f “Just so,” said the colonel. ‘Make an} when the just consequences of their 
enemy of him, and he can get you cashiered | tions were always warded off from 


in half an hour.” prit by the favoritism of Major Valy 
“Thank Heaven!” cried Valvins, to the} Valvins was in command of the « 
aR astonishment of his colonel. ment of the regiment stationed in 
} a The old ofticer looked hard at him; then | two battalions of the regiment being . 
: turning round to several other ofticers, he} tered at Fontainebleau. | 
; ' touched his forehead. ‘ Poor Valvins!” he One day young Larrieu, the othe 
A i | whispered. “Have none of you noticed | altern of good family, was put under 
i i that for some time past he isn’t—ahem!—| in consequence of a scrape he had go 
i 5 not altogether—quite right here, you know?” | with De Lesly, to whom nothing wa 
a4 He was right. Valvins was out of his| about the affair. Larrieu, in a great 
Sy senses at that moment—gone crazy over the | sion, wrote a letter to Major Valvins ¢ rn 
i fi hope that had dawned on his despair. his views of his conduct with res. 
He Lesly, and reproaching him with his . 
; The wretch who finds himself fast fall-| tice. “There can be no justice,” con 
: ing from a precipice welcomes the smallest | the remonstrance, “ without impartia 
check from root or ledge. The news that The truth of this remark struck Va 5 
had been told Valvins by his colonel seemed | who was naturally a man of strict justic 
at first sight a blessed gleam of hope shin-| and integrity, and, as he was reflecting o | 
} ing through the darkness of his misery.| the subject, his servant announced Lieu 
But when his first transports of satisfaction | tenant Count Louis de Lesly. 
came to an end, he began to doubt in what| “Major,” said the young count, very 
manner he could draw any advantage from | spectfully, “I have come to ask a fayor ‘ 
what had so delighted him. How could he | you.” 
f establish social relations between himself |  “ What is it, monsieur?” replied Valvins 
and a family so different in their position | somewhat sternly. 
} and their politics? How could he, the mil-| “To put me under arrest as well as Lar ile 
| itary superior, become intimate with his|rieu. Or else,” continued Lesly, after a mo 
ia lieutenant, especially when that lieutenant | ment’s hesitation, “to release my friend.” 
' . became his social superior as soon as they| “I can not rescind an order that was 
passed beyond the round of military duty ?| justly given, monsieur.” 
; Even were he to succeed in gaining the| “True, major,” replied Lesly; “ but it 
Hi good-will of his young subaltern, might it | was just to punish him, it is unjust not to fi 


not lead to the duchess revealing her secret | punish me.” 

to her brother? He shrank from picturing Valvins looked at him with his hollow 

to himself the hatred and contempt that | eyes, which, since his health had failed, had hie 

would be felt for him by De Lesly, the| grown larger and darker. “ You think so I 
; vengeance that would fall on him, the in- | monsieur ?” said he, bitterly. ‘“ Your friend st 
sults that no soldier could accept, and which | is of the same opinion. Read the imperti- 
might lead to a more terrible remorse if he | nent letter he has just addressed to me.” 





i dared to cross swords with such an enemy. Lesly took it, read it all through, stood ] 
ef During the first few months after the | silent for a moment, and then said, though \ 
as young count joined his regiment, Valvins| with some hesitation, 
‘3 endeavored to make friends with him. But | “It is true, major, you have been ex 
# Louis de Lesly, though submissive and re-| traordinarily kind to me. I do not wonder 
% spectful when his superior addressed him that my comrades do not understand your 
' upon military affairs, became cool, distant, |favor. Ido not understand it myself.” 
i i. and reserved as soon as Valvins attempted Valvins sighed deeply, and began to walk 
e to establish social intimacy between them. | up and down his room. Lesly said nothing 
ie , Ki Valvins’s attempts to win the good opinion | till the major, taking Larrieu’s letter fron 
f ® of this heir to a great name became so mark- | the table, held it out to him again, and said 





t ed that they were the subject of many dis- bitterly, 3 
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1 see nothing else in that letter?’ The marquis made this remark to his 
ne, major, but I do see an in-| daughte1 nd added: “I intend to com 
ch I at least know to be un- | plain to the Minister of War; I am now go 
presumes to intimate that vo ing to see him I shall ask his opinion of 
versonal end in view in all the the conduct of this Major Valvins.” 
u have shown me. It seems to The duchess started at these words. She 
you hope to obtain the ute! had never before heard the name of het 
family. Ido see this, major, and | brother’s commanding officer his arrest, 
er rest till I have refuted such a| which she had not considered a matter of 
great importance, nov it Valvins had 
is silent. He turned round to} something to do with it cK her as most 
st. and said, kindly, alarming Wishing to know at once the 
» steps to do me justice I gain- | full measure of the danger before proceed 
s and epaulets in such a way that | ing to counteract it, she ordered her cai 
to visit her brothe 


nsult me. I will not shrink 


ge and set out 


unt was stretched out at his 





ort. I nevel have drawn back The young count 
peril. Return to your duty, lieu- | ease, playing with his dog, and laughing to 
[ shall not put you under arrest, | himself over the empressement of his relatives, 
iot release M. Larrieu when the duchess entered with an air ot 
stood for a moment surprised by | great anxiety Seeing her pale, agitated 
mn hen, going up to his com-| and unlike herself, he burst out laughing 
officer, he said, in an accent of and cried out, ** You too, Léoni 
y The duchess was surprised at this recep 
or, indeed I thank you for all you | tion, but she attributed it to her brother's 
en pleased to do for me; but permit | light-hearted gayety, and answered, with 
ell you frankly I have no right—I)| great sympathy, “ Are you surprised to see 
but condemn myself. Major, I en-| me here when you are in trouble—when 
show me some severity. I would | you are suffering persecution 
prove to you that Iam not ungrate Louis took both his sister’s hands into his 
nish me for my own good, and, if || own, and feeling how much she trembled, 
permitted to say so, for your own | answered, very gently, You are the kind 
is sister in the world. I know how much 


request was made with such bri 
v, lightly, attection 


erace, so gayly 


of} 


oh 
nd sincerely, that Valvins was muc 
d by it, and holding out his hand, h 
red to say gayly, “ Well, then, m 
itenant, you are under arrest.” 
young count bowed and went awa 








eased with his own conduct, but per- | served 
d by the still unexplained favor shown “ Deserved being put under arrest ?” cried 
the major. He had not dared to ask | Louis, laughing. “My dear child, I have 
planation of it from that ofticer. deserved it twenty times, and had it not 
n the news of the young count’s ar- | been for the exceeding kindness of a man 
reached his most noble relatives, his| who has the greatest regard for me (I can 
ters were crowded by sympathizing | not imagine why), I should have been unde1 
ds; and when the marquis came to| arrest half my time.” 
the cause for which his son had been “It may be so,” replic d the duchess, hur- 
under arrest, he exclaimed against what | riedly; “ but will the influence of this man 
lled “ Prussian discipline” applied to a| who is so kind to you be sufficient to coun 
ch nobleman. But his anger became | teract the enmity of one who wants to be 
greater when he discovered that it | your ruin? 
s not a man of his own rank who had “Who is my enemy said Louis, with 
red the young count’s disgrace, but a| astonishment 
rvenu, a soldier of fortune, a mere clown “The man who put you under arrest,” 
ing to pronounce 


tha plebeian name—a M.Grégoire Valv 


est 


t| you love me 


cution in this case, and no such great m 
h | fortune I am under arrest It is one 
ti the bores I must expect to suffer, and 
y | this instance I deserved it thoroughly.” 
> cried the duchess. ‘ Tl 


* Deserved it 


y,|/can hardly be You can not have 


replied the duchess, unwill 
the name that was so hateful to her. 


Ins. 


Ss to 


but indeed there is no pers 
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etiort 


laugh 
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The marquis said nothing about thi 

sson. He did not feel it right to find fault “Whom do you mean?” exclaime 

the culprit’s presence with his superior | eagerly. ‘“ Major Valvins? 

cer. He had a vague idea that the prop- ‘Yes,” replied his sister, with an 

course of proceeding would have been | and a sigh. 

r Major Valvins to have asked his own “ Bon!” answered Louis, with a 
rmission to punish his noble subaltern. | ‘‘ Why, he’s the kindest and best man 

| id he done so,” he exclaimed, ae would the world, che al Léon It Is he, inh 

cked | child, who has saved me from all the pails 


ve performed my duty, and have ba 


p his authority.” 


and penalties I have incurred.” 
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“ He!” cried the duchess. 

‘He,” replied Lesly. “Strict and re- 
served with every body else, he has been 
kindness itself to me. I can not imagine 
what has made him my friend, what bas in- 
duced him to favor me.” 

‘Ah!’ said the duchess; “then it was not 
for revenge he punished you ?” 

Revenge !” cried Louis. “ What possi 
ble reason could he have for wishing to be | 
revenged on me ?—unless, indeed, he were 
attronted by my having always received his 
advances very stiffly.” 

“Ah, you were right,” said the duchess, 
impetuously. “ Never have any thing to do 
with him in private life, whatever it may 
cost you. 

* How cost me, my dear sister?” cried 
Lesly. “I asked him to put me under ar- 
rest. Why, what’s the matter? One would 
think a thunder-bolt had fallen on the house 
of Lesly.” 

With that he began the history of his life 
as an Officer. He told her frankly all his 
scrapes, and showed her how greatly, after 
every fault, he had been indebted to the in- 
dulgence of Valvins. Then he wound up 
by a full account of their last interview, 
and told her how much ill feeling Valvins 
had drawn down upon himself by his inex- 
plicable indulgence toward him. 

Che duchess began to understand the con- | 
duet of Major Valvins, but she was terribly 
alarmed when her brother wound up by 
saying: 

“As to my good major, I shall be proud 
to treat him as my friend hereafter. And 
to prove Lam not ungrateful 

** Never make friends with him,” exclaim- 
ed the duchess, hastily. 

“Why not?” 

Because—because—because my father 
is greatly excited against him, and has just 
gone to the War-ottice to complain of his 
conduct to you.” 

“Gone to the War-oftice! Gone to de- 
nounce the major!” cried the young man, 
starting from his seat with indignation. 
“Tt would be cruel, cowardly—an act of | 
base ingratitude. He is a splendid soldier; 
the only thing that can be charged against 
him is his favor to me.” 

“ But, Louis—” began the duchess. | 

“No; Vil hear nothing on the subject,” | 
said her brother. “If my father were to do | 


| 
this thing, it would cover me with dishonor. 


under a wrong impression—that 
know what he was doing.” 

“Ah! Louis 

“Tell him any thing you like, 
stop to this proce eding.” 

** Must I do this?” 
citedly. 

“Yes, you—you who are alwa 


cried the du 


so just, so kind, dear Léonie, you 
let a brave and generous man sufte1 
services to me ?” 

* But 

“ Ah, sister, I entreat you go to t 
ister. Perhaps you would rather 
you will spare me a disgrace—a bit 
tification.” 

The duchess rose up hastily. 

* Léonie,” cried her brother. 
go for me?” 

“Yes,” said the duchess. Her brot 
her to her carriage, and called to the 
man, as he shut the carriage door, 
to the War-oftice.” 

As soon as Léonie found herself a 
her own carriage, she burst into tears 
could she go and justify the man 
so wronged her? All that was now h 
ing had opened the old wound, 

* Why should I save him from dish 
she thought. “He had no pity upon 
he deserves his ruin.” 

Yet she was far too high-minded and ¢ 
erous to take out in small installments « 
a just revenge, and she was set down at t 
War-oftice, resolved to ask the minist: 


pay no attention to any complaints broug 
against Major Valvins by the Marquis 
Lesly. 

The minister was a man of sense, who 
served under the Empire. He heard 


| patiently, and said, 


“Yes, madame, I have had the honor 
seeing M. le Marquis de Lesly about t) 
matter, and have explained to him that | 
views upon the subject are incorrect; for 
have here counter-charges against M 
Valvins accusing him of culpable indulgeuc 
toward some of his younger officers, partic 
ularly your brother. However that may hb 
your brother’s conduct in approaching m« 
through you upon this subject speaks hig! 
ly for his good feeling and his sense 


| honor.” 


“Then,” said the duchess, anxious to close 
the conversation, “ this affair will go no fa 
ther ?” 


I should have to leave the regiment. I will “No farther, I promise you. If Iam eve 


send in my resignation.” 

“What can be done?” cried the duchess. 
“ He started before I left home for the War- 
oftice.” 


“Then,” exclaimed young Lesly, “ there 


is but one thing to be done, and you, Léonie, | 


are the only person who can do it—go at 
once to the Minister of War. You ean ob- 
tain an interview. Tell him my father was 





| ually forced to dismiss this poor major trot 
the service, it will not be for his conduct in 
| this matter.” 
| Léonie had no curiosity to hear more ot 
| Major Valvins, but the minister continued 
“T am sincerely sorry for him. He pron 
ised to be one of the best officers in the 
army—a young man with a brilliant future 
before him. But the fall of Bonaparte a; 
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Ss imprisonment of Count] tory. Not but what before " ed 
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looked, he felt g } Madame D who had been accustom 
is every body else 1d, ad to receive army officers during the Em 


were the cause pire at her house, but who had faced about 
tried to Inspire him wi ind only received the Faubourg since the 


ble hope by encouraging Restoration, was nevertheless very 


Valvins. As, after his introduction, stroll 
quite understand,” he said, “‘ what | ed through the @ay rooms with Lesly, his 
he abdication must have been to | heart suddenly gave a great throb He saw 
it twenty-four is major and officer | the shining tresses of a head crowned with 
gion of Honor. But our party has | pomegranate blossoms; without needing te 


ugh to welcome merit wherever it | see more, he recognized the duchess. He 


d believe me, my dear major, men | would have known her by a told of her 


rself are sure to push their way as | di ipery or a finger of her glove 


ler this government as under that After a while they reached a card-room, 
| rn pe ror.” Oct upied only by a few devoted whist play 
ou still call him Emperor?” said | ers and Madame De Fezenzac, who was talk 
with a smile. ing to a man of a certain age whom Valvins 
uld you have me call him the Mar- | recognized as the lawyer M. Balbi. 
Bonaparte ?” said Louis, with a * Léonie,” said Louis, taking Valvins by 
I hope I have outgrown the non-| the arm, “I present to you my excellent 
f Louis XIV.’s day [rust me with | commander, Major Valvins. You know him 
onfidence a little, major. Has any.| by report already. It was on his behalf, you 
e you any injustice ?” know—” Here he finished off his sentence 
kind interest,” re with a gesture, intended to remind his sis 
Valvins. “And, to set your mind at | ter of her visit to the War-office Then he 
I will say frankly that neither polities | added, quickly, “ Ah, parbleu, M. Balbi, I am 
conne particularly glad to meet you. Iwas going 


unk you for your 


military position has any 
th my present depression.” to your place to-morrow morning; I have 
1 you must be in love!” cried Louis, | something I want very much to say to you 
Valvins grew pale. His lieutenant | Allow me, Léonie 
“Vl undertake your case. Léonie and Valvins remained together 


She had looked up into his face in the first 


| 


t on, eagerly : 
ive like a bear, and never go into so- 
You must have amusement. As a| moment of surprise; then her eyes fel 


I, and 


ginning, I will take you this evening to a| Valvins stood looking down upon her as she 


ill given by Madame D -.” sat in the same attitude in which he had 
Valvins hesitated. What if he should} bowed to her. His first impulse was to turn 
eet the duchess? But Louis gave no time | away without speaking, but he had not the 


heart to let her think the introduetion had 


deliberation. 
He said, in alow voice, “ This 


Remember, I shall call for you at ten | been his fault 


ock,” he said as he went off; and Val-| meeting was not of m 
bowed wan, ind was about to 


y own seeki ma 


ig, 
ns remained making up his mind as to| dame.” He 

it he should do about it vo away, but his knees trembled, and he sup 
Ought he to go if she were there ? What ported himself by the back of a chair neat 
ould he do if he saw her there? If he| him. The duchess saw his 


ild barely bear to see her from a distance | grew pale hen, addressing him aloud, 


agitation, She 


the opera, could he command himself in | she said : 
e same room with her? “Tam delighted, monsieur, to know one 
He waited in great anxiety for De Lesly’s| whom my brother considers one of his 


rival at ten o’clock, and when his clock | friends.” 
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Valvins looked at her as if she were men- “] shall obey you, madame,” 
im with a dagger. humbly. 
‘People are looking, monsieur,” she said, Louis here came back, and L 


icing h 


quickly, in a low voice. said, most graciously, to Valvir 
Valvins sat down, and replied,loud enough | monsieur. I receive my frien 


to be heard by those around them: “ Allow | My brother’s friends are mine. 


Rpg ek 





‘| HOPE,’ SHE SAID, IN A LOW VOICE, “‘ THAT THIS WILL NEVER HAPPEN AGAIN.” 


me, madame, to thank monsieur votre frére for | a bend of dignity and grace, she left | 

reeable a surprise. He had not told} leaning on the arm of her brother. 

it Madame la Duchesse de Fezenzac| Valvins watched herdeparture. His mit 

would be at this ball.” |} was made up. “She shall see me no more, 
“T hope,” she said, in a low voice, “that| he said. He intended to blow his brai: 

this will never happen again.” | out before morning. 
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forgive 


ap 


be, outwardly, on 


admitted 
lid 


is as one 


He 


brother's friends. She ¢ not 


t the treacherous past, but she 
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his truth, delicacy, 
the future. 

habitual g 
never, indeed, vis- 


peared willing to trust 
und discretion for 

So Valvins became a 
the duchess’s receptions ; 
ting at her house except on general days, 
W he i she could overlook his pre sence, W hile 
he with eager eyes watched her in all her 
beauty and her grace, till the old dream of 
love which had taken possession of him at 
wild 


the opera became a devotion, as un- 


selfish as it was sincere. She was no prize 
He loved he 
adoration that men feel for holy 


because she was the noblest, sweet 


whom he could hope to win. 
with the 
Saints, 
est, purest, loveliest creature he had ever 
met or dreamed of in his loveless world. 
all this. No 
heart could be so hard as to be quite insen- 
1] 


sible 


Phe duchess saw woman’s 
to such devotion, She triumphed in it, 
she acc epted it, not for love’s sake, but as a 
reparation. 

The gay season at Paris was drawing to a 
In a few days the family would move 
The was de- 
lighted when she heard her father (who had 
taken a great liking for the major) ask him 


to Fontainebleau. duchess 


to come and pay them a visit in the country. 
She was not willing to authorize Valvins to 
but she made believe 
she did not hear it given, and left him in a 
There 


felt, between making one in a 


accept the invitation ; 


sea of perplexity. was a vast 
ference, he 
crowd of two hundred fashionable people 
at a reception, and staying a week at a coun- 
try house, where the guests were not likely 
to be numerous. Besides, there were plenty 
His military duties 


were sufficient in themselves if he had wish- 


of excuses to be found. 


ed not to yield to the pressing solicitations 
For a whole fortnight 
his absorbing thought was how he could get 


of his friend Louis. 


himself constrained to accept the invitation. 
At last he hit upon a compromise, which, by 
good luck, succeeded admirably. 

It will be remembered that more than half 
of Valvins’s regiment was at Fontainebleau. 
Valvins thought he 
colonel, paying a supplementary visit to the 
He went 
to head-quarters, waited on his colonel, and, 
ibout two hours after, entered the drawing- 


might go and see his 


chateau which contained Léonie. 


room of the Marquis de Lesly. 

Léonie was sitting on a cushioned win- 
dow-seat, and after exchanging formal salu- 
ations with her father’s guest, she bent he 


head 
what would pass between them. 


over a book, and listened eagerly to 

\ alvins expected some such cold recep- 
tion, and went on to make the little speech 
he had carefully 


ing brought 


prepared. 
Marquis,” he said, “ business hav- 
I could 


not resist the pleasure of paying my respects 


me to Fontainebleau, 
to you.” 

rhis speech, which Valvins had taken so 
much trouble to which he 


compose, and 


}saw himself. 


dif. | 
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thought a master-stroke of diploi 
very ill received by the old mai 
naturally thought that when he 
out of his way to invite Major Valy 
Valvins might as well have taker 
ble to come on purpose to visit hi 
answered, with any thing but a go 
“We are fortunate, monsieur, that 
ness has procured us the pleasure 


Will it permit you to din 
as 


you. 
to-day 
The marquis’s manner disconce: 
vins, and he stammered, “1 was aj 
sive that at this time, M. le Marquis 
“Oh! IT would not 
thing of importance upon our accou 


have you neg 
the marquis. ‘ When business has | 
with us, we must all obey.” 

the 
was uttered 


It was accent in which 


business” which ope 
vins’s eyes to the mistake of whic] 
been guilty, and he became so nerve 
he continued standing before the 
without saying a word. 

A little noise behind him drew h 
The duchess sat trying to smx 
laugh at 
near the window-seat 
He thought he looked 


tion. 
his 


great 


expense. In a 
in which she 


fool. 
The old marquis perceived the ¢ 
fiture of the young ofticer, and had 
the amusement of the duchess. The 
old gentleman experienced a moment of e1 
tire He had 


vins a good lesson, and Léonie’s suppresses 


self-satisfaction. given Va 
langh showed her appreciation of his \ 
tory; and now, inspired by an impulsé 
generosity, such as belonged to a high-br 
gentleman of the old régime, he suddenly 
nothing but kindness toward his y 
He came to his assistance. He helped | 
as it were, to rise, saying, with a smile 
he held out bis hand to him, 

“ Ah cad, major, what is the matter 
you this morning ?” 

“M. le Marquis, I was afraid my visit mig 
be inopportune,” began Valvins. 

“My dear Major Valvins,” said the mat 
quis, in a tone at once fatherly, self-im) 
tant, and aristocratic, “ I like to receive vis 
its from my friends, but I value those visits 
least which are paid me in a supplementar 
way.” 

But,” cried Valvins, with an inconsist 
eney which wonderfully helped his caus 
“T came to Fontainebleau for 
to visit you!” 

“Aha! What 
business ?” 

“M.le Marquis,” replied Valvins, like son 
awkward youth who does not know how 
accept the civilities of a superior, “ an in 
tation from you seemed to me so great a ta 
vor that I feared it might be a mistake 
I came 


nothing 


were you saying ab 


dared not be quite sure. 





PUNISHED ENOUGH 


to feel your way ?” « 1 “ monsie : plundering 


hing. “You are far i t oe horde nt by the usurper 
ring, my dea hi ichess ¢ restu sf annovan 


position asks a friend té ) “Ah!” said 1 rhing each of 
t is because he esteems him | words before uttered them, ** could 
s society I think I need n Emperor himself ha nt 
stay ?” “Yes,” replied 
only bowed. He looked at Léonic every thing He ney 
sorbed in the book she held be in offender 
He imagined she would wish him * And, monsie¢ 
nd was about to make the saer cue, “ what was 
he found that the marquis had | this devastation 
e drawing-room. He went up to *T was absent at the commencement 
sat, and said, in a voice full of | the raid,” replied the marquis. ‘ As soon 


‘* Monsieur quitted the room | I returned, order was restored 
Léonie could bear this no longer 
derstood him. Uneonsciously | was very much displeased with Valvi 


she was so satistied with her own ! without stopping to consider how he could 


} 


Valvins’s feeling for her seemed | have prevented his own fal 


alse position, o1 
so true, so child-like in its very her father’s absurd version of the affair 
ess ind simpli ty that she could | She got up suddenly, and profiting by the 
d it in her heart to laugh again. | entrance of a servant, w announced M 
said, coldly, “* You should not have Balbi, she said to the m irquis, 
monsieur,” ‘* Monsieur, if you will receive M. Balbi, I 
find some excuse for going away | will take your place for a few minutes with 
ed Valvins, humbly Major Valvins 

usparent and unsatisfactory as the “Certainly,” said the marquis, and went 
gave my father? No,thank you,| out of the room The servant remained, 
I can dispense with such pre-| looking at Valvins with all his eyes He 

was the man whom the major had delivered 

thought he, “she is very angry, | out of the hands of the soldiers. 

is a permission to remain.” The “What are you waiting for?” asked 

ntered at this moment, and apolo- | duchess. 

his sudden departure. The truth “ Nothing, madame—only—I thought 

t, en bon prince, he had left the room * Leave the room, and shut the door,” she 

orders to the major’s servant, who} cried. She was worried and excited by ey 

ding his master’s horses, to ride back | ery thing that had just passed, and she said, 

iebleau and bring all the things | bitterly, to Valvins, * I hope you are satis 
ter would want for several days’ stay | fied, monsieur ?” 

iteau. Yet, high-bred nobleman as “ All this might have happened in Paris,’ 

e felt a bourgeois pride in his estate, said Valvins The duchess made an angry 
to Valvius: gesture. Valvins continued, “I fancied you 
we take a turn in the park before | would have told M. le Marquis 
rhis house was a castle before the “That the guest who came to my recep- 

on. The present house was built | tions, and whom he was Inviting to his 

few years ago. I have reason to} house, was the man who once called him ‘a1 
ts erection was very displeasing to} old fool? 

rte; for one of the very last acts of This was too trne. ilvins remembered 


on was to send a battalion, under} having so designated the marquis in his 


ind of an officer, to lay it in ruins.” dialogue with the soldiers. 


ns listened to the marquis in amaze- “But,” he replied, after a pause, “ what 
He had almost forgotten till that | can I do?” 
ent the absurd scene of revolting revel “How should I tell you, monsieur? It 
had witnessed in that chAteau on the | that servant tells my father or my brothe 
hich again brought him into relations | that he knows you, what reason can I give 
Léonie. He was surprised both at the | them for my silence with regard to you?” 
lis’s interpretation of the affair and at “T will go away,” ed Valvins, whose 
ipparent unconsciousness that he was | sole remedy for every thing appeared to be 
fiicer who had been present on the oe- | that sacritic 
Involuntarily he turned round to “What good would tl ? ~Silence the 
duchess; but she sat silent, holding her| man,” she said, u “Make hin 
ok before her eyes. Valvins felt like a| tell you what he suspects, and persuade hin 
n walking upon eggs as he answered the | it f mistaken identity.” 
rquis | ti duchess perceived that 
I heard something of that affair at tl he was giving not only orders but advice 


Some disbanded soldiers na vith whom she resolved to have 
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nothing in common; and she made her error 
greater by endeavoring to repair it. 

“This is not on my own account, mon 
sieur, I beg you to understand. But entire 
ly on yours—tfor your own safety.” 

Mine?” replied Valvins. ‘ What does 
m safety or any thing else concerning me 
signify to me or you? If your fathe1 
earns I am the officer who was here, and 
who, he thinks, commanded the battalion, 
let him drive me from his house; I am re- 
signed,” 

‘Oh yes—resigned to my having let my 
father compromise himself in your eyes!” 
cried the duchess, “If you expect to earn 


my forgiveness, you are not very happy i 
the methods you employ.” 

Valvins looked up at her to make sure 
he heard her rightly. His look made her 
perceive her involuntary admission, and 
with a sudden exclamation of impatience 
she rose up and left the room. 


Valvins was left to meditate upon the 
thought that the duchess might forgive 
him. The duchess, on her part, was full of 
remorse for having pronounced a word in 
which she herself saw a confession of her 
own weakness, of which she was heartily | 
ashamed. Again she resolved to conque1 
this unworthy feeling, to think only of his 
conduct in the past; to treat him with the 
coolest indifference ; and she came down to 
dinner, at which there were six or seven | 
guests, dressed with more than her usual 
care and taste—more lovely, bewildering, 
fascinating than ever. 

Her manners were so charming toward | 
all her other guests that no words can de- | 
scribe the pangs of jealousy and loneliness 
that wrung the heart of him she overlooked 
all that unhappy evening. His only hope 
was flight, and he thought over a variety of 
plans for getting away from the chateau. 
When he retired to his own room he wrote a 
letter to himself, and having given it in 
charge to his servant, ordered him to ride 
over early to Fontainebleau, and return in 
time to g 


ve it into his own hands at the 
breakfast table. The servant having closed | 
the door, he deemed himself alone in his 
own chamber. The room assigned him was 
in the right wing of the chateau, opposite 
the chamber of Madame De Fezenzac, which 
was in the middle of the left wing. 

He spent that terribly long night in re- 
viewing his relations with the duchess, and 
in caleulating his chances for the future. 
It was like hours spent in a chamber of tor- 
ture. It was like a leper watching the 
spread of His disease; like a wretch slowly 


dying of the cold; like a sailor waiting 
hour after hour, on a rock, the sure and 
fatal rising of the ocean. 

Valvins was not the only inhabitant of 
the chateau who could not sleep that night. 


Léonie was awake too; but al 
difference in their respective vig 
Valvins in his fear and his wr 
had opened his window, partly to 
upon those other windows whik 
to the rooms of Léonie.  Inditfer: 
important things in his distress 
that in the duchess’s rooms all th 
in his chamber (which was brilliant 
ed up) was completely visible. 
Hidden behind a curtain in her d 
room, Léonie saw him write | 
When the letter was dispatched 
about to quit her post of observat 
at that moment Valvins sank into 
If he had closed his window, draw1 


| tain, put out his lights, perhaps ther 


have been little more to tell about ] 
tory; but women love a love that d 
sleep—a night of watching for their 
is the most flattering homage paid th: 
a lover. 

The duchess sometimes saw him cross 
hands upon his heart as if to still its le 
ing, sometimes she saw him fall into 
reveries, until he raised his han 
brushed away the tears through w} 
could no longer see the windows of 
chamber. Sometimes she saw him su 
ly start up and pass his hands over his 
as if to rid himself of frenzied thoughts 
thoughts such as make men tremble for t 


reason, 

Strange that a woman benevolent, | 
just, considerate byenature, like the « 
ess, should have spent the night pleased y 


| the sight of so much misery! 


At last, overcome by chilliness and 
tigue, she lay down, dressed, upon hei 


but in a short time started up, and found 


him standing as he stood before, ga; 
earnestly at her own windows, which wer 
all in darkness. She smiled and weut 
bed again. She slept, and a strange vision 
of the night—half sleeping and half wal 
fell upon her. She seemed to fee 

presence in her room, to see him, in a s} 
form, glide in and stand beside her. 

She started up again, sought the w 
dow of her dressing-room, and saw him st 
awake, still motionless, still miserable. Sh 
went back to her pillow, murmuring soft 
to herself, “He loves me !—loves me!—lo 
me!” 

Again she slept. Again she seemed 
behold Valvins, no longer wretched, w 


dark hollow eyes, but Valvins happy. Ane 


waking with a start, she was so terrific 
her own dream that she shut the inner s! 
ters of her dressing-room. She felt as 


she must ints rpose at once some obst 
between herself and him. She saw his vy 
dows were still lighted up, but this time s 
did not look at him. 

On such a night as this love ripens f 
What is called caprice in women is ofte! 
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vins came down to bre 


} 


, and melancholy, and 


| 
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RSE 


“SHE BEGAN TO WEEP BITTERLY.” 
e appeared so languid that he said to] to avail vour kindness. I have 
nself, “It is the horror that she feels t 


at | received from the Minister of Wai 
presence. What she said yesterday was | ordering at once to P: : 
y a reproach for my presumption.” 
During breakfast a very important let 
vas delivered to Major Valvins. Before 
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rwder very li Lp rative ?” she ade dl, lookin 


softly at her vietim. 


Tears came into his eyes, but he was firm, 


ind answered, * Very Imperative 
madame 

”* bl 
you till after dinner. We can not 


you to go till the last moment, major.” 


So saying, M. De Lesly, who was engaged 


to play chess with M. Balbi, went into an 
othe room. 


Valvins made him no answer. The other 
guests moved off; he and the duchess were 


} 
one, 


“Madame,” said he, pleadingly, “I have 


done 


Let me leave immediately.” 


Léonie did not speak. She saw and trem- 
bled at her own power. It was with a feel- 
ug of deep pity for him and of terrible 


ipprehension for herself that she said at 
length, “Our intercourse must come to an 
end, monsieur.” 

“You are right, madame,” said Valvins. 
‘IT am ready to do every thing you wish. 
I will relieve you of my presence. Adieu 
forever, madame.” : 

Léonie, with a sudden shudder, thought 
he meant suicide, and made an exclamation. 

“No, you mistake,” cried Valvins, compre- 
hending her at once. “To take my life 
would bring a cloud on yours. I may die of 
my great love, but that is different. That 
need not haunt you.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the duchess. 
Valvins went on, without looking at her: 

“You will see me no more. I shall go 
away. I shall leave Paris, never to return.” 

“You will do right,” said Léonie, sadly. 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so,” said Val- 
vins. “For once I have the happiness of 
knowing I have pleased you. Ah, madame, 
will you not recover health and happiness 
when you have forgotten the poor madman 
frenzied by love for you ?” 

“Forget!” said Léonie, as if addressing 
some shadow of the past—‘ can I ever for- 
vet you?” 

‘Alas!” he answered, gloomily, “it is too 
true. My memory must linger in your heart 
as that of your worst enemy. Neither my 
sufferings, my repentance, nor my death will 
be able to justify me.” 

“Can nothing justify your conduct in the 
past ?” she cried. 

“ Nothing—no, nothing,” replied Valvins, 
with the resignation of despair. “ My crime 
can never be forgiven. I see it now.” 

“And yet,” said the duchess, “ you once 
hoped for my forgiveness.” 

* Yes, when I was still under the influence 


of that infatuation which led me to be guilty 


of that detestable crime, when my mind and 
heart were still corrupted by the false ideas 
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the sacrifice she fully appree iated. “Is the 


indeed, 


1.” said M. De Lesly, “we ean keep 


} 
auow 


every thing I could to relieve you of 
my presence. Take pity on me; help me. 


derived from early teaching. The 
such a crime might be forgiven 
once fancied it might be committe 
remorse.” 

“Ah, monsieur!” said Léonie. 

“Nay, madame,” interrupted Va 
crime was not wholly my own f 
this can be nothing to you. LT pl 
Ouly I should like to say that eve 
itent upon his knees implores his 
forgive him for having ignorant] 
ceived Him, sol ask pardon of you, 
you; [respect you; and my love f 
less What other women inspire in nx 
the adoration that is felt for holy s 
guilty worshippers. And now,” © 
vins, seeing she made no reply, “ far 
farewell forever!” 

She turned her head. Her face 
with tears. “ No,no,”’ she cried. *“ \ 
me your justification.” 

“What! may I offer it to you?” « 
vins, with a thrill of joy so sharp 
almost pain. 

“Yes; but not here—not now,” 

“When? At what time?” 

“To-morrow morning —in the kios!] 
end of the park, at eight o’clock. 
reach it from Fontainebleau,” she ¢ 
and turned and left him. 


The hour fixed for Valvins’s depart 
from the chateau was past. He ling 
still for a last word with Léonie. As 
was taking leave of his kind host at last 
the door suddenly opened, and Louis de Les 
ly game gayly in. “ Ah ¢a, major,” he « 
claimed; “ what do I see in the court-yard 
your servant and horses? Are you gol 
leave us just as I arrive ?” 

“Unfortunately,” said the marquis, ‘ 
order from the Minister of War recalls | 
to Paris immediately.” 

“ How can that be?” said Louis. “ W 
I was at the War-office this morning; 
the minister himself, whom I had the honor 
to see, told me he was ready to grant af 
longh to Major Valvins, whose health re- 
quired more care than he seemed willing to 
take of it.” 

“You see, monsieur,” cried Valvins, ap- 
pealing to the marquis, “the object is to get 
me away from my command, and strike 
off the active list entirely. It is true, the 
letter I received this morning was not fron 
the minister, but from one of my friends 
in the War-office, informing me that I a: 
threatened with the loss of my commissio 
and as I did not wish to trouble you abo 
a matter in which you could take no int 
est, I made believe I had received a sudidé 
order to return to my command.” 

“My dear Major Valvins,” exclaimed th 
marquis, “I will make it my business to see 
the minister; I will go to Paris—” 

“No need of that now,” said Lonis. “J 





[Tam happy to tel 
satisfactorily se 


mths, and that he 
r} 


vh and let us 


van Valvins, on 
. thunder clap 
mger he had spoke 


une to |} 


duchess ¢ 
st my brother, major, 
is very 


mprudent 


v to be 


it thorough] 


for h | 


is fl ends.’ 
luchess 
drew on tot 
said, “What al 


gy put on the retired list which 


k, she vout th 


Major Valvins? Has he enemies ? 


se plots against him 
said Louis, “ 


Phe 


ow 


that’s a 


major has no enemy but 


do you mean ?” said Léonie. 


t is very difficult to open his « 
“his affairs, because 

pause Was made eloquc nt by 

] T 


rest gave hel 


Be 


no!” eried 


ure, which 


ause he 


To 
Is vyoing out of h sin 
Léonie, shoc ked iD he 
of his 


mihistel 


colonel spoke 


the 
A man who has no bad hab 


vo, and 


Wis 


shuns all 


else 


women, never drinks o1 


what can make him suddenly 


his duties, and excite the observa 


very body? I tried to persuade 
I really 
that the 
unfortunate attachment ; 
swered, ‘L take 


It has swallowed 


believed my 
the 
but 


nister of what 


t one time major was 
1 Of an 
ove could not entire 
ssession of such a man. 
) body vnd soul,’ ” 

ie smiled softly to herself in the dark 
Soon after entering the house, she 

ed Valvins and said to him, her m 

of other cares that she was not op 
the 


not fail to meet 


essed. for the moment by 
1OUu 
is I told you.” 

At the kiosk, at eight o’clock ?” 
Here is the key of the 


t boat, and row yourself down the 


sad secre 


veen them, * must 


boat-honse: take 


rhe park of the Chateau de Lesly skirted 
ie side the borders of the Seine, on the 
the high-road Mélun 
taineblean, A the 
led to a cireular rose garden at the 
emity of the estate. In its centre stood 
fantastic building called a kiosk 
retreat 


between and 


walk along rivel 


a tavot1 
of the duchess and her fri 


ird this place, at a quarter before ei 


nd 


anect 
the 


room 


Soon alter 


drawing 
1 aside, had said, 
your affairs, deat 


versation 


how much 


duchess. K Ing 
con varrass Valvin 
to his help, 


“What 


' } 
altal I ( ill 


to talk of mil 
to-morrow,” 
some color 
pool 
L one ssed its m 

ul apprehension took posses 
sion of hin Was he really goi 
Were him as if he 


his reason? nv } one hor 


vr mad 


The 


second slee pless night had been pass 


inexpressible torture and appre nsion 
On reaching the litth kiosk, the 


cdluchess 


whose nerves had been irritated and excit- 


ed to the highest degree, sank sobbing upon 


one of the cushioned seats, and hid her face 
in her hands. 


Ah,” 


sieur, did you 


she exclaimed, bitterly, “why, mon- 


nsist upon my meeting you? 


Valvins’s first thought was how to calm and 
comfort her, but Léonic 
het teelings “Ab. 


it last, “why did 


could not control 


ur,” she sobbed 


monsle 
you ever cross my path 
I was happy after years of sorrow.” 
‘Chanee bro 


i back again,” said 
vins, sorrowfully. 
“Why did you follow m 
after I 
trouble ” 
“Why, 
} } 1] 


VY and sady. . l ive 


besought 


indeed ns, hesitating 


been mad, 


madame, and an You know I am. 


I saw vou sa your brother only 
last even 


The ducks he 


riy, 


id a little, and 
said, eat 


“Nay, 


infatu 


mon l understand the 


recent 
first 
ny repentance 


to seek 


havior; but at 
o teel 

1) 
vou could me 


itions with me 


asked Valvins, 


Laci nie 
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‘What !” erie 


} 
| 
you dare to say I 


the duchess, rising. “Do 


‘No, madame,” exclaimed Valvins, eage1 


reumstances—your brother, your 


father himself ever 


*T admit, monsieur,” she cried, “that my 
father and brother have placed us both ina 
very painful and embarrassing position. It 
S time it Was bro lit to an end Wi have 


met for that purpose 

Valvins was silent Again the spirit of 
reproach—the memory of all her wrongs 
rose in the heart of Leonie. 

Have you nothing to say, monsieur? 
Things can not go on like this,” she said, 
lmpatiently. 

Valvins bent forward, and replied as if 
he were a child afraid of his own words: 
“Madame, [have repoate dly proposed to rid 
you of thes whit or me.” 

“Then why have you not gone, mon 
sieur ?” replied Léonie. 

“You did not accept my offers, madame,” 
said Valvins, with an unsteady voice. “ You 
told me that, before I left, you would hear 
my justification.” 

It was too true fheir present situation 
was partly her own fault, and, woman-like, 
she grew still more severe because she felt 
the justice of the accusation. 

‘You are right, monsieur,” she said, 
nervously elasping her hands “vou are 
right. Begin and justify yourself, if that 
be possible. Begin,if you ple ase: Lam ready 
to hear you.” 

All this was said in such a tone that it 
entirely overwhelmed Valvins, who felt 
that there was no hope left of pardon or 
pity. 

‘Well, monsieur,” resumed the duchess, 
rising, so you have nothing more to say to 
me ?” 

* Ah, madame,” said Valvins, “ I had bet 
ter have gone away.” 

“You did not go, and you say I hindered 
you Now for your justification.” 

Alas! alas!” eried Valvins, striking his 
forehead with his hand, “this is not what I 
had hoped what I « x pec ted 

* Monsieur,” interrupted Léonie, “it mat- 
ters litthe what you may have hoped. I 
ask you for your justification.” 

“Ah, madame,” said Valvins, recovering 
his dignity, “let us terminate this interview. 
It would be useless to offer you what I 
hoped—” 

* How useless ?” said Léonie. 

‘Useless, because I thought the story of 
my life would have been listened to by a 
heart more disposed to gentleness and pity. 
Even if [had sufficient calmness left, which 
I have not— 

Léonie made aslight movement. Valvins 
resumed, more gent] 





[vs 
“T do not blame you, madame We were 


oth under ai delusion. I thought you 
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would be ready to hear me 
tense, You fancied you could 
me. We both find it is impossil 
madame !” 

Léonie did not respond to ft 
She began to weep bitter 
her. A wild hope dawned upo 
hew tnterpretation of her ange 
grief inspired him. He sank up 
at her feet, and drawing her h 
from her face, he whispered, 


stopped at the door and looke 


i 


* Léonie! must I die for you?” 

She pushed him away with a 
ure of fear, and again hid her fa 
hands. 

‘What would you have me to ao 
cried Valvins. 

“Have pity on me,” said the 
through her sobs—* have pity o1 
leave me. But if I wished ys 
would you be here to-day? Ha 
those 

* Oh, Léonie!” 

“Ab! she exclaimed, “I will 
what has moved me. Do you kno 
my brother told me last night, mo 
that your prospects in life are all 


be destroyed, because you are supp 


losing your reason? I know wl 
of reason is. Four months—in cons« 
of what once passed—I was the vict 
delirium. I was anxious to spare yi 
at least. So far, monsieur, I have tak: 
on you. And now forget me. Yo 
young, you have military rank, v 
the good-will of your superiors. Yo 
a brilliant career before you. One ¢ 
your early life need not destroy your fu 

‘But this error—if you only knew 

“No, monsieur; I do not care to } 
Never speak of it again. I have forg 
you. 

** Léonie!” eried Valvins. 

“ Yes, forgiven you not because of 
may have been its excuse, but for wha 
have suffered. You have been pu 


enough, and all is over. If my pardon « 
| restore you to health, to hope, to happ SS 


and honor, take it as I grant it, monsi 

“And is this all?” eried Valvins, 
great tears in his hollow eyes. 

“Are you not satistied ?” exclaimed the 
duchess, bursting into tears. 

= No,” replied Valvins. “Fett I ne 
hoped so much, Ido not deserve such x 


|} erous pity.” 


He rose slowly, trying to master his e1 
tion; and as the duchess hid her face 
cushion, sobbing bitterly, he said: 

“Madame, I leave you. Try not to th 
of me as one you must ever despise and h 


when any memory of me comes back to yo 

“T shall not think of you with hatred « 
disdain,” said Léonie, with equal sadnes 
“ When a woman can forgive what I ha 
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sala 
Ing both het 


ithos in his voice, * 


And 

ou sav nothing more to m« 

t may be, perhaps—be 
learned to 


hidit Ha 


s bosom. 


a iil 


ins married his ¢ 


too probable Oppositio 


1 
volume 


Ir. Anthony 

k of 

penitence for 
Puritan forefathers, 
for it ( 
Neve 


a more deserved 


restoring 


ome ursed 


Jericho were 
judg 


in the orders of Eng 


monastic ba | 


eeper irreverence than the Puritan 


e spurious devotionalism of ar 
its faith, 
to recognize the 

the ineffable Being 


allowed to exist.” 


ud with 


is lost its 


powe I 


ure 

lis anathema of 
Hen 
Alban’s has been re pare d, 


stalled 


icon 
ry’s Valiant defend 
shop ins therein, 
st manifesto has been 
tserving God with things 
of repair, the most salient 
le adduced being the 


tening of some child from 


ot 


somewhere le 


cen basin, which the 


» had id. 
e abbeys and priories of 


11 


are all broken basins, 


to be repaired, 
to turn 
Church of 


fact, more elo 


g have 
mselves into a 
ers. Itisa 

than Mi 


in . Froude’s indig 
that 
es of old monastic 
there to 
mouldy only 


ven, about Line 
lnstitu 
remain haunt 
ruins some 
bit of human quaintness 
usage that accidentally be 
ged to them; and where any 
1 usage SUrVIVeS, it IS now a 
longer surrounded 


sacred 


ho 
and 

ich more valued by the publican than the 
rey, who The anti 
larian can now hardly trace on the ground 
of the old ol 


Vives only in the quaint 


association, 
rene rally oppose it. 


e site priory Dunmow. 
Village 


hich it instituted, and of which I wri 


to prayel ind deeds of 


hope 
field that 


baton which 


dueal 
would raise 
the woman he adored, 


irrative we | 


We have 


lave fol 
heard both 
! neludes 
ime, and 


aren, 


rese 


‘Robert 


King 


Henry, the ing . as al 
the iim rete i? { 


so of all 


n his latter days 

charity, and gr 

bountif | poor, kept 
} ] 


he dec ived 
Dunmow, whi 
) 


al (it mad 


had 


pri 


vout 
rt 1Ol Vornan, 


bui ; in which 


ory arose a custom, be 


van and mstituted ei- 


by him or some 


} 


thea 
his 


ancestor 


proverb, ‘ hat he hich repent 
h 1") ther 


V, may 


sice@plbye of 
lawfully go 
gammon of bacon.’ 
ustom there 


vered wit 
















































































emnity and triumph as they of the priory 

ud town could make, continuing till the 

ies dissolution of that house, The party or pil- 

4 vrim took the Oath before the prior of the 

i; Convent, and the Oath was administered 

# th long process and much solemn singing 
F ind chanting.” 





In the parish church at Dunmow there is 
a monument of Juga, who founded the pri 
ory in 1104, and also the sc ulpture d form of 
‘Fair Matilda,” 
of Robin has 
twined a romance that may have some sig- 
This fair Ma- 
tilda, or Mawd, was the daughter of Robert 
‘ Fitzw ter, whom Kit ‘ Bat,” 
the , her father would not 
consent, and thereupon ensued war through 
out England. 


























said to have been the wife 











Hood, around whom legend 

















nificance in this connection, 











g John loved. 

















Says chronicle 

















The king spoiled especially 





the castle of Baynard, 





in London, and othet 











fh holds and houses of the barons. Fitzwalter, 








Fitzrobert, and 





Mounttitchet passed over 
into Wales, 
and some into Seotland, and did great dam- 
ge to the king. Whilst Mawd the Fair re- 


mained at Dunmow, there came a 








into Franee some also went 


























nessenvel 








unto her from King John about his suit in 
love: . the 


tnessenger poisone da boiled or poache d egg 


r¢ 








but because she would not agree 














against she was hungrie, whereof she diec¢ 


and was buried the choir at 








in Dunmow.” 

















According to Matthew Paris, it was at the 
demand of Mawd’s father that John after- 








ward signed the Magna Charta. 
ta 





Anothei 
le represents Robert Fitzwalter as throw- 
ing himself at the king’s feet 














even after his 








daughter had been poisoned—and obtaining 





reconciliation. It would be more in accord- 
with the old baron’s character that he 
should have honored his daughter’s loyalty 
to her husband against all the temptations 
of the king by instituting at Dunmow a me- 


diwval 








ance 




















custom of Teutonie origin (and, as 









































4 we shall see, not without some sacred asso- 
: ciation) which upheld marital fidelity. 

The Essex antiquarians have inferred 

from the statement of Dugdale that the 














original custom was to present the Fliteh 











to the husband alone as the reward of pa- 





tience, and this seems to have been the cus- 

tom during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 

turies But very earliest 

j mention of the custom shows that the hus- 
band and wife both took the oath. 


in “ The 

















the (perhaps) 
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Vision of Piers 





Plowman” (about 












































ie 2), which, translated from its primitive 
- tongue, reads: 
; Many sit 1 Pestilence 
2 : 
o = li them together; 
5 The f g forth 
se Is fo words 
BS In j isy without happiness, 

: \ \ i as 

re] red j y ha no ren but strile 
A A slapping \ them: 
tt And ti » Dum 
a 4 as t 
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Though it is clear 
to take the 
from that usage 
fol 


from this that 
oath at some time, the dk 
must have begun ; 
Chaucer's “ Wift 


same date; 





relates how she treated her hushba 
says: 
‘The baco s nought fet for h 
That som men feeche Essex at D 


Morant, a historian of Essex, says: * 
or and canons were obliged to ce 
bacon to them that took the 
(as many 


oath b 
of a founder o1 
tor’s deed or will, by which they he 
rather than by their own singulal Il 
wantonness, or more probably it 


believe) 


posed by the crown, either in Saxo 
man times, and was a burthen upon 
tate.” It improbable that 
benevolent and wealthy individuals of 
mow bequeathed sums of money to | 
respectable and kindly villagers, ) 
form such bequests took, if made, 


not 


1S 


modify, while in pursuance of, the a 
idea and belief. The 
Vienna, where, beneath 


idea was kno 

the Red To 
flitch of bacon used to hang, beneath \ 
were the following lines: 


‘ Befind’ sich irgend hir ein Mann 
Der mit den Wahrheit 
Dass ilim sine 
Und fii 


Der mag desen Backen hereunter howe. 


sprecken kann, 
Heurath nischt 
cht’ eich nischt vor sine F 


gerowe, 


row 


“Ts there to be 
That 
That his marri 
That he has no fear of his wife for a sl} 

He this Bacon for himself down h 
There to custom at Whicl 
Hall, in Staffordshire, by which a flitc! 
bacon was to be always hung in the hall f 
such as could take this oath: “ Hear ye, 
Philip de Somerville, Lord of Whichmo 
mayntener and gyver of this baconne, t 
I, A, sithe I wedded B, my wyfe, and syt 
IT hadd hyr in my keepyng and at my wyll 
by a yere and a day after our marryage, | 
wo'd not haue chaunged for none other, far 
ne fowler, rycher ne pourer, ne for none ot 


found 
| 


a married man 


in verity declare can 


ige him doth not rue, 
may 


used be a 


er descended of greater lyneage, slepyng 1 
wekyng, at noo tyme. And yf the said b 
were sole, and I sole, I wolde take hyr to b 
my wyfe before all the wymen in the world: 
of what condicions soever they be, goode ol 
evylle, so helpe me God and his sayntis, a 
thys fleshe and all fleshes.” This was for 
tenure, and in remembrance of it a piece « 
wood in form of a tlitech of bacon hangs 
the new mansion, the estate being no longe! 
in possession of the Somervilles. 

Dr. Robert Bell, in his work entitle 
Shakspeare’s Puck and his Folk-Lore, has sug 
gested a symbolical and pagan origin for t] 
flitch. He cites from Spence’s Polymetis 
“* Alba Longa is the place where Aneas me 


NMOW FLITCH 


t is said 


Prussians was Percunnos. | messages 


is kept bur ne before m. ove W 


s. He was the vou OL t 
,and he was theref 
ind 
s the h bacon (Speck 
ittered to him. sven now, whe again.” 
boor in Prussia tak < The Dunmow eu 


houlder, and goes with | In that year John ¢ 


monhiss 
neovered out of the house, and | applied for the flitch, found hission 
to the fields. and exel: ‘O} fused by the lord o mano! Nothing 


on my tields, and I will give | more was heard of till February 11, 1841 
When the storm is passed, | when it was rumored that the lord of the 
bacon home and consumes it Manor ottered thre tlitch to the (Jueen and 
ousehold as a sacrifice.” Prince Consort, who had then been married 
flitch may have been given orig-|a year and a day. It is said to have beet 
the reward and symbol of fertility | declined. In 1851, Mr. and Mrs. Hurrell hav 
probable. It was generally cus- | ing applied, the lord he manor pleaded 
hhad some association of that kind | desuetude, and the villagers supphed the 
ippeared in such romantic forms. | flitch. This awakened the interest amid 
1 rm revival of tl ustom at} which Ainsworth’s novel, The Flitch of Bacon 
in 1855, Mr. Robert Bell in an ad ippeared, which book led to a meeting at 
ke of its correspondence with theold | Dunmow and a correspondence with the noy 
of Love” in France for the adjudi- | elist, who consented to co-operate in a forma 
if questions arising before marriage: | revival of the custom, and to pay for the tliteh 
rts of Love were in in the on the oceasion Phis led to the celebrated 
century, and they exercised consid- | festival of July 19, 1855. Mr. Ainsworth 
nee on society. They existed | was assisted by Robert Bell and Dudley ¢ 
irished in the time of the troubadours, | tello, who acted as advocates, and the afta 
» hundred years; and when the trou- | seems to have been brilliant as well as hu 
s declined, the Courts of Love fell into | morous. Two married couples appeared as 
These courts were pre sided over by | successful claimants, one being the Chev 
st distinguished persons, sometimes | alier and Madame De Chatelain. Mr. I 
most eminent women, among whom | questioned the chevalier, who said he came 
be found Queen Eleonore, the Vis-| from Paris, met madame in London, 
ess Ermengarde of Narbonne, and the | had been married to her twelve years. 
s Countess of Champagne; sometimes | pursuits were literary, as were those of 
ces and nobles, including in the illus- | dame, and he found the idea a fallacy 
roll the names of Richard Coeur de! a clever woman did not make a good w 
Alfonso of Aragon, and the Dauphin Mr. BELL. “ Was this a love match 
ergne. The main object of the insti M. Di CHATELAIN “Oh, certa 


was to regulate the intercourse of | [Langhter.] In fact, I fe ll in love with per- 


s, Which, perhaps it would be said, did | sonal beauty and mental endowments, and 
require regulation, as lovers were best | I have no reason to lament my marriage o1 
to themselves. But if any lady had a| to suppose that my first estimate of madam 
t or wrong tocomplain of, she here found | was too high; on the contrary, [ find het 
pt redress; if a gentleman had to com- | much more excellent person than I supposes 
of coldness or broken promises, he pre her to be. We never had any difterence 


t 


| his complaint ; the matter was inves- | We have lived in France, but the difference 
ted, and a verdict was pronounced that | in habits did not lead to any difference of 
s held of as much authority as that of any | opinion.” 

ial tribunal inthe kingdom. One was Cross-examined. “Never had any diftet 
ise in which the lady bound her lover) ence of opinion on political subjects He 


r to speak publicly in her praise; but | admired all rlishwomen, but loved one 


e occasion, hearing her assailed in MADAMI HATELAIN. “I have heard 
any, he defended her and pronounced Chatelain’ dence, and I coneur in 


uthusiastic eulogium upon her. The} wl | ‘ t: | I have never found 


brought him before the Court of Love: | occasion inv instance to regret my mat 
t was held that the condition was ille- | riage We always write in one room, and we 


herefore not binding, the first and pal ire able to compose much better than if we 
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write alone. Ido not entertain the notion | the occasion an American lawyer 

that women ought to be returned to Parlia- | tician, fresh from the thick of ar 

Hee ment I was married in England, and | presidential struggle which had 
‘ promised to obey; the French service, I| just the way he hoped, and his elk 

ci § think, has the same promise. I have never | and persuaded them that the bes 
Bae found it grating or unpleasant to do any | sation they could have for the 
M4 thing Lhave been told by M. De Chatelain.” | contest in which their candi 





Miss Kearsley, a portrait painter, said in | save his bacon was to see the yn 


Bis her profession she had studied physioguomy, | to matrimonial felicity. The wh 
id andshe had tormed an suspected 
: opinion of gentleness gammon, 


md good tempet from hever seen ; 





3 madame’s face Had Villawe féte 
‘ ; : known them sixteen began to te 
i vears, but had nev Here Was a 
; 4 er known them quar wild excite 
‘ rel, and thought they the streets 
BE vere a profoundly flags afloat, 
: Happy pair. where such a 
i M. Donné said he Hayes or |] 
e came from Norman the Const 
dy: had known M. De our fathers 
C. thirty years. He watch - word 
} ooked — better and “Our Dunn 
: happier since his mat tom.” The flor 


riage, which he at 


tributed ft 


way, with ma 


ored streamet 


» his hap- 
brated domes 
licity. If it 
been for the 


: piness in that state. 

f Laughter. ] Had 
: lined en gargon with 
M. De C., but never 


ieard him singing 


sible band o 





minstrels, we 


i ‘We won't go home have forgott 
f till morning.” there was an A 
Subsequent — trials W. H. AINSWORTH. ora solid Sout 

mid presentations fore the chiet 


took place in Ik57—when Mr. Ainsworth | Saracen’s Head—an old man and littl 
iain presided, and announced that a lady | in tights were engaged in ground and 
had signified her intention of providing in | tumbling, and a hungry-looking girl v 
her will for the tliteh—in 1869, in 1874, in | ing through her ballet on stilts two 


1876, and now again on the 23d of July, 1877, | high. Now and then the danseuse yp: 
is Witnessed by the writer hereof. and anxiously watched the adjacent 
About an hour and a half by rail brings | dows to see if any kind hand holding a yx 
; us to the little village of Dunmow. Hardly | ny were thrust through the blinds. 1 
' iny body from London seems to be going | ently she stoops and darts through the 


that way, for where the little by-railway | door, still on her stilts, and after ra 
branches off at Bishop’s Stortford our party | from room to room returns forlorn. 0 
isgazed at with some curiosity. Why should | barrister extends a piece of silver. The 
ve be going over into the bneolie region of | knew the color of half-pence, but was 


Essex? It is the region of Taunton, Brain- | dently unfamiliar with that of the coin 


ree, Ipswich, Hadley, and half a dozen other | received. She gazes at the donor for a1 


iames Which raise memories of sparkling | ment to see if he expects change, and w 





‘ Massachusetts villages; but if a New En-| she sees he is in earnest about the gift, 1 
vlander ever goes there it is probably to re- | ters a glad ery—*“ Hi! Lam lucky! Ive 
, turn with the reflection that, with such a| into the white !”’—i. e., silver—and off 
iy ) 


soil and such rivers, the namesake towns in | spins like a flying top. 
CY America would now be busy cities. But And now we make our way to the one j 
f ’ Iessex was of old guarded by its dragon posing building of the place—the Town-ha 
# Aygne. I can easily fancy that the god of aquaint, peak-gabled, belfried edifice, b 





ms fertility, who wanted to see it more populous | not contrived for a large crowd. — Its cap 
83 ud better tilled, set up the tlitch as a pre-| ity is, indeed, so small that only swells 
a: mium on large and wholesome families. As | to pay two shillings can enter to front sea 
| 3 ur rural railway proceeds, it gathers up| and our quiet submission to the tax caus 
! Fe : some merry groups, so that we are able to | us to be received with consideration. Ne 
t : make a respectable procession from the sta- | ly two hundred persons had managed to g 
ion into the village. I had captured for} into the chief hall. The first glance reve: 


ie 

‘ 

: 4 
% 
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PHE DUNMOW FLI'I 


rv 
gentry of the district had giver There was rogramme of musie on the 
to the humbler classes, the | occasion, ane s chietly dependent o1 
The daughters of the shop- | t taler ot el ey vil sO young 
done their prettiest at decora lat we ere J surprised to find hei 
id various tlags were suspend- | set dow1 . V Stokes Her chief song 
d green wreaths festo ed the Vas one es} co vwosed for this occa 
the walls back of the st ioe sion by a Ma wee ‘ t sin rtant to 
two pictures, among them an | get the first vowe i Line d 
y of a once famous picture rep he must so composed for this occas 
Thomas Shakeshatt and Ann his vas by W ig I Mr. Le« pold Ws; gynel s 
chair borne on the shoulders of | well enough to add 
itter tl fliteh in 1751 It was In the musical pertorn es es el 
it the time by a Dunmow artist young 1 named Per ron d 
( rne, and is owned by Lieuter i 2 r wl | I anticipated Ol ‘ 
Lucas, of Witham But the | brought fe Discord to ontons 
— ¥ 

















1 FO Til AMM \ ! 
jiece is the Flitch There it hangs scene It was i. sort of brag ha d iwainst 
ts glory, an enormous side of bacon, | Russia, whose chorus, as we can re 
ded from a gasalier with three floral | member it iS 
iths above it, and vines tenderly cling W t 
yr about it all the way down. On it also B 
stuck tive white paper shields, each about Ww 
inches long, decorated with little pie = 
es of children in fine dresses of the kind AY 4 
adorn shop windows at ¢ hristmas time i B s 
‘ nd this is a high desk for the chairman : 
the hither side of which the two hearts | Somewhat to 1 rprise, there ere roars 
it beat as one are represt nted, eut ont of ot ippla s tt end of ever erse, not 
te paper, with purple foliated edging, and | a single | ind hisses would have 
y overlapping each other. Our lady de- | been ha dl f London), and appar 
ires it is worth coming all the way from | ently the o lisse ents were three silent 
cinnati to see those two hearts and the | observers f1 Amel I did not observe 
orified Pair they symbolize, and who sit > while scanning the 7 next day. that the 
a dock to themselves immediately under | Czar had demobilized his army on hearing 
eir protecting wgis—the Flitch otth ! lent at Dunmo 
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tempted to forget that | but had bethought him of 
mis seven hundred years | ing-man and his wife in 
e contrived that | Mr. and Mrs. Barrack. 


contessed there |ed to come forward. 





al temptations that way—the | Savill seemed to bethink him t 


ild have been checked by the face | he had conveyed too much t] 


iirman as he arose to open the tri- | made-up case; so he hastened t 
him it was a solemn moment. He, | not suppose that the case is a 
rate, felt the tWenty-one generations | one. In 1874 Mr. and Mrs. B 


wh upon us, and the large thick | suggested by their friends as fit 


from which he began to read persons for the flitch, but at tl 


us feel for a moment that they were | Barrack rather shrank from 


in turn looked upon, But though | his very humble position as a 
ith some general account of the | though he said that he and his 
Ifth century as an antiquarian, as a| justly claim it. Under the present 
ourt he leaned to the side of mercy, and | stances he has very properly come 
presently stopped, and said he would spare | Whereat was loud applause. 
vy address he had prepared. This Just to the right of the chain 
resolution met with hearty applause. How- | agreeable-looking lady, perhaps 
ever, it would be wrong not to say that this | who I suppose was there to prese 
Dunmow bookseller, Mr. Savill, who acted as | as possible the rigid law of dualit 
man, is a very good local antiquarian, | reigns in the Dunmow custom 
1as earned his fellowship in the Royal | her sat the six young jury 
il Society by genuine services. the chairman’s left sat the 
iminary announcements which | jurymen. Twelve virgits 
necessary for the chairman to make | male and female, who leg 
udered irresistibly droll to aliens like | flitch. They were evident] 
by the gravity with which they | not a packed jury; and as they 
were made. It could be heard between his | their blooming faces against the 
modest sentences that upon this local en-| one an impression that the Ess¢ 
thusiast and antiquary had fallen the en- | Ague, had by no means devoured 
tire burden of keeping up the custom from | maids of-that region, nor any malari: 
time to time, and that this year the poor | John poisoned its fair Mawds. 
man had been put to his wits’ end. He The advocate of the occasion 
was met with a cruel ery for “ Brother Ains- | William Tegg, F.R.H.S. of London, p 
worth,” whose name was on the programme | er (sometimes, too, of good old books 
as‘ patron.” But so far from having Ains-| author of a compilation called 7) 
worth with him, he had barely got a Happy | Tied. It was probably on aecount of 
Pair He said he was happy in the belief, | collection of many marriage ceremo1 
until just the previous day, that there were | Mr. Tegg was invited. Mr. T. isa typic 
to be two pairs of claimants. An Irish gen- | glishman—blonde, gray-haired, ruddy, 
tleman and his wife had applied for the | flowing with bonhomie and he ce 
fliteh from Londonderry ; and a man named | help being funny. The funniest part of 
Andrews and his wife, residing in Yorkshire, | address was that at which his orig 
had also applied. Both parties had been | tention had plainly been pathos.  H« 
cordially desired to come on, and there was |monished the jury that the flitch bet 
a prospect of two flitches instead of one.| them was religiously guarded. Notl g 
“Going the whole hog,” murmured a voice | short of a whole year and a day of unbrok« 
near me.) But, the day before, he had re- | good temper, harmony, love, and peac« 
ceived a letter from Mr. Andrews saying | tween man and wife (here the old gentler 
that his wife had borne a new baby, and | wiped his forehead with his handkercl 
Was not in a suitable condition to travel.|as if the very thought of such effort 
Then as to the Londonderry pair, Mr. and | too much for him) could win the proud pi 
Mrs. Richards, said the chairman, had ar-| that hung before them. It was an a 
rived in Dunmow the evening before, but | custom, he said; and in these days, whe 
that morning they had come to him and | many old customs are fading (nearly all « 
declined to ask for or receive the flitch.| cept the bad ones), all honor to Dunn 
Murmurs.) ‘ Whether,” said the chairman, | that it retains one of the best—a custom as 
they did not like to go through the public | sociated enly with domestic bliss. It w« 
rdeal when they came to look at things,| be a sad day for old England, ete., et 
or whether they had a quarrel last | This court would contrast favorably w 
rhe rest of this sentence was, of | another established to get the knot untic 
, drowned. When the fun about the | (Applause. ) 
irdses, who had left Dunmow by first Mr. Tegg then requested Mr. and M1 
is over, Mr. Savill proceeded to say | Barrack to rise; which posture having b 
| fel mplussed in the morning, | assumed, he examined them. “ You did1 





rHE DUNMOW FLIT‘ 


to vet 
. Mr. Bar 
exactl 

narry ber te 


lid not join tree 


uust have | 
Mrs. Barrack 


any question 
{ 


put out 
not come 
ly have li 
Po this double question Mrs 
her husband, * Yes ;” 
langhter “You 
you have al | 
‘* No.” Then Mr. 


¢ lapels oft his overcoat 


Ways 


ke style, said, * Gentlemen 

he jury, it seems an unquestion-| hind the 
and I now propose that you put | throned and borne 
s together” (blushes from the jury- | men, not bow 
iles from the jurymen) “and unite | erous crowds 
the tlitech | them were 


ct.” The jury awarded 
iving their places; and then Mrs 
vl spered something to her advo 
Ah!” eries Tegg, “ Mrs. Barrack in 
he isthe happy mother of twelve 


y well.” This brought a round o 
sentiment 


ster’s witty wife suggested soft- | commonplace 
satisfactory hey who know what July d 
feelings of a large com 


would have been more VS 
Barracks been im- | best may faney the 


twelve youngel 
grolng out into the 


give the verdict on the house- | pany fields to celebrate a 
ity oft the year we all finally | lite of cloudless bliss. w ind themselves 
Mr. | persistently pelted for 


here had not been such in tor a mont 


at a glance at the faces of hours by 1 
s. B. when they turned and beamed 


ti 


less rain. 


such a chill, pertinaciou 
iicion of their good faith and felici- | stage had been erected it ld, alloy 
the sky like the ancient Greek the 


I 


e audience was enough to dispel 


id the face of a man whom it would | to 
t 


Mrs. b.’s face In other respects the arrangements were 


ooms to thuster, and 
the smiling, full-orbed moon. Fai 
tness, and felicity were written on 


] ic, but still they had drawn hun 


not Classic, 
dreds from many miles round. There wer 
neament of her face and form. to be Punch and Judy, negro minstrelsy 
thing that charmed me most was the flving bar, ballets, 
which, after it was all over and the | fakir and enchanted girl, contortic 
the ancient | gling, impalement. Alas! alas! For about 
ry-folk, who believed in the old eus forty minutes the crowd stood in water be 
vith the simple faith of their peasant | neath umbrellas trying 
dparents, came up to shake the happy 

ry the hand, to utter their fervent “God | strels, but at 
s you!” “Heaven send you long life to- | and seek shelt 

er !” “May your children live to say stalls All the arrar gvyements of a 
fair had been made, 


ind dancing, acrobatics, 


MISTS, jug 


e going out, some 


] 0 enjoy the songs 


ie blackened min 


t 
and stump speeches of tl 


had to surrendei 
he awnings of the 


country 


»!” Several venerable women even and all were disappoint 
ed except the owner of a huge sheltered 
suddenly found his 


to fulfill the en 


tears as they invoked such benedii 


s, While their husbands stood by look- | merry-go-round, who 


hobby-horses called upon 


y slightly sheepish, and dimly conscious 
tire demand for happiness and amusement 


the tears might be interpreted to sig- 
that affairs did not go on so smoothly 


their households. And in facet the trial | fat woman 
pete with him, and his steam-turned hurdy 
ther a trial for the men who didn’t win | gurdy snorted and roared triumphantly ovei 


flitch (their fault, of course), half a dozen 
dames having given Mr. Barrack a sort 
ation as the Model Husband of Dunmow. 
But the real demonstration was prepared 
of-doors. There is an ancient tradition 
ir in which the unfortunate pair were 


lemorially enthroned, but it is now too 


of a thousand pe yple. There wasn’t even a 
or a double-headed calf to com 


er the regular performance was over was 
the plains without cessat 
sav that one portion of he crowd was some 
what demoralized, though 
man or woman could be 


way (not a tipsy 


the youth took to playing roulette a 


1 
h 
tha 


staked more 


on. I regret to 


not in the usual 








It was with pain and dismay that I re- 








lized that I had dragged an eminent Amer- 




















ican and his wife from security and comfort 














n London only to see them shuddering un 
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. 7 ler the hardl 





pervious awning of a gin- 

















verbread stall, with no vehicle in reach. 














But the judicial voice said, This is England. 








It isthe land of Mark Tapley Shall Britons 

















uone come up smiling through the storms 
of life? 








H ; ; J do not profess to quote my friend’s exact 








utterances, but lL remember that Iwas moved 


by them to the verge of singing, 



























































‘Rule, Co i! 

3 ( im 1 ile t vaves! 

§ when I eaught sight presently of Mr. and 

. Mrs. Barrack. They were as serenely ra- 

2 liant as if they carried sunshine in some 
latural pouch about them, as the camel 

hi carries water through the desert. Excess- 

i ive moisture surrounding Mrs. Barrack turn- 
ed to rainbows as the drops passed her un- 
sheltered face and fell powerless to her feet. 

‘ And when finally she and her husband knelt 

nm two sharp stones and took their oath, I 





nake no doubt they were as comfortable as 








if the stones had been velvet cushions. 














il nature of the whole procedure, the oath 





ind sentence have always been given in po- 
etical form. When the Pair kneel on the 

















sharp symbolical stones, the president says 


to them: 








































The Happy Pair having thus sworn, the 


ytlicial says: 










Sir to these conditions, without any fear, 





aving Dunmow it was with a feeling 
that we had witnessed nearly the last, if 
not indeed the very last, of the ancient cus 
tom. The cold July rain was a reminder 
¥ that England supplies no physical habitat 
for féles of this kind, even if the moral at- 











f mosphere of Protestantism were congenial. 
= Mr. Savill says that the opposition he has 


net with this year in keeping up the custom 


Safe 


as been so vreat esper ially on the part ot 
he clergy—that he has been put not only 
to much labor, but also expense, and scarcely 
feels like undergoing it again. The clergy 
dislike it because it brings so many people 


together and encourages them to drink: ane 


ge ee mp Fg 





ae 


ee La 


As may be supposed from the sentiment- | 


although 
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than that in Dunmow o1 


1 the 


a more temperate Eng 


was perhaps never gathered, the 
non may be in part due to the « 
has fallen upon the usage. TT) 


not like it because it brings anot 


in the busy season. 


fore which the 


Du 


But the rea 


HmMow 


cust 


ym 


ing is the hostility of the atmos) 


ditions, moral and physical (« 


as these two 


are 


to out-of-door 


which have any symbolic 


chi 


il 


ritualists are trying to rekindle it 


try a love of such things, bu 


against the stars in their courses 
Mr. Lowder’s Goo 


laughter greet 


procession 


Ss 


of the 
London which greeted Mr. 


station 


s of 


+} 


and Mrs 


on their aerial way to hear thei 


bliss chanted 
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Vu 


egro minstre 


he the flitch was once the mytho 


of Aneas; it may have been metan 


in the 


were sunbeams; 


sacred 


boar of Odin, whose 


but it is now 


con which would bring ninepence 
and all the enthusiasm of Dunmow, 


}seen borne aloft, was superticial 


with the sensation which would be » 
could it some day see such bacon 


sixpence in a shop window. 


It n 


Baconian, so to speak, to reason | 
example exhibited on a rainy day 
live in an age of the survival of 


and as yon old priory sows itself 


and grain as the best means of s 


living 
follow 
fables 
world- 


THE 


generation, So 


it later 


on, turning 


which will weave 


ANOLENT 


new public school. 
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Old ¢ 


into m 


Dunmow 
romance for each little 
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aden 
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it artist Turnei 
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St. Panl’s were opened to receive his 1 
The world loses much at the 
of One 
ce, gaze with 
sed eyes and stiffened fingers of such 
dead which 


man. must, 


sorrowful 


pe 


longing on t 


away such a 


those nature 


eyes to 


WILLIAM 


e- 


I 
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rit 


pass- 
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It 


rURNI 


ement, that 
ces tl 
inmost spirit of 


works that undetinable ¢« mys 


terious diy t vhiech p spectator 


in communication with the 


nature. In his pictures one felt the grand 
ali 


ot 


eur of rock and sea and sky, and, above 
this, the | 


soul, the esthetic siguil mce, 
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landscay The rising sun, covering 
iff and hill with splendor, was to him the 
coming of a god, and every day a procession 
of new glories He neve rhapsodized about 
ene! except on his canvases. His char- 
icter was silent and concentrated. Nature 
is his only contidante. He lived in het 
en as a boy lie p ived among the old 
voat-houses at Battersea; he adored het 
n,in his old age, he went to the river- 

dle to die. 


Joseph Mallord William Turner was ‘born 
on the 23d of Api 1.1775, in a humble dwell 
ig at the west end of Maiden Lane, Lon 

mn: and in the registry of the Church of 
il, Covent Garden, may still be seen 
the record of his baptism on the 14th of 
May of the same year. His father, William 
Purner, was a hair-dresser, who drove a 
thriving business, curling and powdering 
the wigs of the gentry of that time. Of his 
mother little is known, except that she was 
a woman of ungovernable temper, who led 
her husband a sad life. In an unfinished 
portrait of her, painted by her son in his 
youth, she is represented as bearing a strong 
resemblance to the artist about the nose 
and eyes. Toward the end of her days she 
became insane, and from her Turner no 
doubt inherited his eccentric and gloomy 
character. 

Maiden Lane was at the time of Turner’s 
birth a mere dim defile between houses 
lothed with the smoke of centuries. It 
opened from Southampton Street near Coy- 
ent Garden, and was a good central location 
tor the little barber’s shop, where, with friz- 
zled dummies for companions, Turner passed 
his childhood. 

An anecdote has been preserved which 
gives the very starting-point of the boy’s 
art life. One morning, when “little Billy” 
was about six years old, the barber of Maid- 
en Lane went to a certain Mr. Tomkinson’s 
to dress that gentleman’s hair. The boy 
was allowed to accompany his father on 
this oceasion, and one can imagine him trot- 
ting along, grand with the responsibility 
of carrying the barber's scissors or curling- 
tongs. Mr. Tomkinson was a rich silver- 
suuth, whose house was filled with many 
objects of beauty. While the father was 
at work frizzling the wig of his grand pa- 
tron, the boy was placed on a chair, where 
he sat in silent awe, gazing with his great 
blue eyes at a huge silver salver on the ta- 
ble at his side, adorned with rampant lions. 
Phe barber’s work finished, father and sen 


again turn their face toward the dusky lit- 
+1 } 






one mounted on the salver at M 
son’s. The little barber, ur 
ents whose children have giver 
tions of artistic talent, was besic 
with delight. His son’s vocation 
settled in his mind. Phencefor 
customers, looking up from unee ‘ 
tering razor, would mumble t é 
structive lather, “* Well, Turner, 
settled yet what William is to be 
ber would smile proudly, rest the 
zor on a piece of thin brown pay 
ply, It’s all settled, Sir; W li 
to be a pa nter.” Iwo or three 
the door of the little barber's s] 
namented by small water-colon 
hung around among the wigs ar 
ticketed at prices varying from one 
to three, some were Coples or 
of Paul Sandby, a fashionable draw 
ter; others, original sketches mac 
Turner, as he was then called. H 
delight was to get outside of Lon 
the fields, and, with pencil in har 
whole days trying to catch the ¢ 
effects of color and light and shac 
touched the young artist like a grat 
The little barber, although very 
nious, determined to give the son of 
he was so proud a good education, 
his old age he used to chuckle o 
fact with immense satisfaction. 
ingly, when William was ten years « 
was sent to school at Brentford, 
river’s side, Here he struggled Vall 
Latin grammar and English history; 
green fields by which he was surro 
made up for all his school-boy woes 
there was much surreptitious dravy 


elm-trees and birds and flowers f1 
school-room window s. To these early « 
in the country Turner indeed owed n 
The chestnut avenues, the green, calm 1 
ows, the cattle, the swans, the fast-tlo 
river—all touched his young heart, stin 
him to poetry, and arousing his venerat 
his sense of the sublime, and his passior 
the beautiful. Recollections of these e 
days probably led Turner in later tin 
fix his residence at Twickenham, neat 
old school, and their influence explains 1 
delight he took, long after, in draw 
swans in all attitudes, 

Here Turner learned the stories of clas 
fable which his genius afterward sel 
to restore and illuminate; but except whe 
his imagination was touched by the st 
of Polyphemus, Ulysses, and other anci: 
heroes; the learning which was cram 


tle shop in the lane. The boy was silent and | into his head by the Brentford school-m 


thoughtful all that day; he sat up stairs, 
vay from the confusion of the little shop 
below, brooding over a sheet of paper. At 
tea-time he appeared, triumphantly produ- 
cing his sheet of paper, upon which was 
drawn a lion, a very good imitation of the 


ter remained undigested, and when his f 
ther came to take kim home, his great 
treasures were the hieroglyphics of b 
and trees and bits of landscape with wh 
the blank leaves of all his sehool-bo 
were covered. “Evidently a great genius 
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fathe! 


content that I 
the background, so 


iSS ired that William 


el attempt 
and he was 
Here he first 


out of | 


school 
m of its majesty 
nd breaking 

ble with delight 


against 
and 
vould sit on the breezy 


otionless, like one ost 


Margate tl 


favorite 


is here 


ith the sister of a 
a bovish affection merely, for 
nor boy w but 


} 


aisappor 


is over tourteen 5; 
tment that came 
influenced Tur 
icter through a long life. 


time of 


na the 
between the two, 
irt at the Purner’s birth 
Portraits and con 
l that 


war Was just 


oor condition. 
landscapes were about all 
duced. The American 
¢ out, and the battles of Lexington 
er Hill oce upied public attention to 
Hogarth 


Gainsbo1 


ment of all other topics. 


} 


sed away; Reynolds and 


ere the chief planets in the art heav- 
while King George was pampering 
diocrity of West, the Philadelphia 
such talents as Wilson’s and Barry’s 
elected. Of water-color 


painters 
ere few. Paul Sandby, whose sketch 
outhful Turner copied, Hearne, who 
for the 
ain, and Cozens, from whose Ital- 
learned much, 
, and it not until 
hen Turner was thirty years old, that 
ter-color painters had grown strong 
to brave the Royal Academy and 
i exhibition of their own. 
Turner attended a drawing-school 
DY Sandby is certain; he 
in charge of Mr. Thomas Malton, a 
for the father, 
¢ under the advice of Mr. Tomkinson, 
of the 
make 


e drawings 


f 


Intiquitte 8 of 
hes Turner were 


ie whole list was 


also was 


ctive draughtsman 


memorable rampant lion, 
an architect, and 
st learn the science of perspective. 


to Turnet 


s to the boy 
the world of circles and tri 
of wiry cobwebs. He 
He could not 
lines of geometrical draw- 


es Was @& mass 


do nothing. learn evel 
lementary 
Old architects who were his fellow- 
s at Malton’s still remember the day 
i the master, in sheer desperation, shut 
w0ks, and, rolling up the blotted dia- 
the 


Lane. 


erest-fallen boy back to 

“Mr. Turner,” 
no the 
He is impenetrably dull, Sir. 
8s throwing your money away. Better 
ke him a tinker, Sir, or a cobbler, than a 


All this was 


Ss, took 


den exclaimed 


ilton, “it is use: boy will neve 


ny thing. 


spective artist.” very dis 


done, 


WILLIAM T! 


tersta 


in embryo 


centric cir 


howey 
y but 
emt 
Among 
time W 


rurner swept 


to Porden’s Greci: 
for 
tufts and patches of dock a 


in pore } 


skies backgrounds, ai 
s foregrounds to 


When 


ned regular 


his Corinthian mansions. Purner 
tifteen, he 
ployment of this 
Hardwick,an architect. 
es are still preserved by Mr. Hardwick’s fam 


] 
lly. 


was about obtal 


elu 
Mr. 


Some of his sketeh- 


kind in the oftice of 


Thev show wonderful skill for a boy so 
ind firm in ¢ 
ind thought 

Hardwick who went to Maiden 
barber that 
| } } 


posse sseq, TOO much 


young, being robust xecution, 
and full of ce 

It was Mi 
Lane 


was too imaginative 


cacy 


informed the his son 


and 


alt 


artistl it Wa his time on mere 
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techn recommended him to Turner was 
be sent ti to the Royal Academy. 
One can imagin leligl 


very fond during 
of making pedestrian sketehin 
it of the father, | often walked from 


twenty to t 
with tongs and wig in| miles 


a day, with his bagwage t 
hand, whil ie listened to the welcome | handkerchief swinging on the end 
son’s kind employer. “1 al-| He 


stand 


words sketched rapidly whatever 
scene captured his eye ; he 
uid, with a triumphant smile. | cil 

il Academy William according- 


liam would turn out a paint mice 
notes in his pocket - book, a 
graphed into his mind legions of 
As a proof of fitness, he submitted | effects of clond and sky with t 
a drawing of a Greek 


statue, a foot long, and 
carefully shaded and stippled and 


stupendously retentive and minut 
was ad-| He soon began to teach water-« 
mitted as probationary student. at schools, at tirst for five 
is art life may be said to be fairly begun. lesson. As his talents became | 
Mr. Ruskin is very severe on these early found employment makin 
days of the Academy. He says: “It taught | lustrated gift-books, and 
furner nothing, not even the one thing it | became his patrons, 
might have done—the mechanical process It was when he was 
of safe oil-painting, sure vehicles, and per- 
manent colors. Ile 


And now | ing 


gy drawi 


several 


about ty 
that the incident oceurred which 
from the beginning was | his whole character. The old boy 
led into unrestrained and unnatural error.” | tion for the sister of his Margate 


friend had grown to the passiouat 





But Turner was meanwhile growing up and 


aman. The lady returned his love 
it remembered, Turner was not at tl 


raining inal pe ndence at eve ry step, for no 
false teaching had the power to kill or even 


distort the true artist instinet with which | the red-faced, slovenly dressed old 


nature had endowed him. He had been al-| he afterward became, but a_ brig! 





ROOM IN WHIOHM TURNER DIED AT OCHUELSEA. 
lowed to copy two of Reynolds’s wonderful 
portraits, and had painted a number of 
smnall lands« apes. All this time, too, besides 
his diligent studies, he 


young genius, always old-looking, as t 
tion has it, but very sympathetic and 
ning. The young people became engag 
just before Turner started for a long 
ints |extemled tour of study. Then came 
When | story of a ernel step-mother, who made t! 


was making a few 
shillings here and there by coloring 
and washing in skies for architects. 


artist friends in after-life used to express | life of the young girl a burden, who int 
their wonder to him 


at his having ever | cepted all Turner's letters to her, and fit 
half a erown a night | drove her to believe herself abandoned, 
putting Indian-ink skies to amateurs’ sketch- | to yield her hand to another suitor, Tm 
es, he used to say, defensively, “ Well, and | appears to have been the nobler chat 
what could be better practice ?” of the two: for although he had recei 


worked, as a boy, at 


BE RRC ts SEI AE, * S| 





NORHAM CASTLE, 


renerosity and affa 
r became soured, and he bitor for ten vears. ¢ 
t, not} he had ex xited no less 


pictures When only fifteen 


t] passionate cle votion to at 


the love of art in itself, but also 
a terrible desire to gather money. | the I tio 
bits of thrift and accumulation | 
ily instilled into his mind 

old barber, and Turner often said, 
thing but 


ever pra sed me tor any 

i half penny.” 

e was no county in England to which 
er was so deeply attached as to Yor] 


There his first great successes 


gained, and there he tirst beheld 


d scenery. His first visit there 
1797, and in the fol yeal 


) Mi 


le 
ted several pictures, the fruits of th: 
His early Yorkshire drawings—su 


leborough” and “ Eastby Abbey 


infinite beauty, and full of 
of profound iquillity. Ken 
|, because at \ and Margate 
made his earliest drawings; Devon- 
for there had he gathered material 


his grand picture of “ Crossing the 


Vou. LVI.—No. 3. — 25 
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han-Ben Mountains 


new materials Was at once at knowledyved. 





His power over his| here!” after which he would 


vanish, ( hoosing some more 180 


rhis was an eventful year for Turner.| In several instances when friend 


ental trip, and while he was watcl 





he started on his first Conti-| him at night anticipating his ¢ 
hing the | the morning, they would arise to 


therers in France, his early friend | he had gone, no one knew whither 


we vg 
Girt died in Rome. Girtin was born the | no letter-writer, and often wher 

ine eal is Turner the two boys! friends at home were utterly 
d been much anited—working together!) his whereabouts That he did 


coloring etchings for Smith the engraver, | them is certain, for under his blut 


making sketching trips up the Thames} he always carried a warm heart, 


mong the rickety boat sheds and fisher-|1 


joiced in society more than he,s 


men’s houses at Westminster and Lambeth, | society left him to seek it in his « 


or tramping over to Adelphi Terrace to good | and manner. Nor was he unaccust 


5 ae 3 


TUK DEVIL'S BRIDGE.—[FROM 


Dr. Munro’s, where the lads had liberty to 
xamine his folios of choice engravings, and 
where they would make little drawings for 
heir kind friend, receiving in return half a 
rown and a supper. furner and Girtin 
may be called the real founders of English 
vater-color painting, and the early death 
f one caused the survivor to ponder much 
ver the path which was left for him to fol 
ow alone. There was no jealousy between 


the two, and so genuine was Turner's ad- 


niration of his friend that he was wont to opposed it with all his power. 


exclaim, in after-life, * Had Tom Girtin lived, 
I should have starved.” 

It is impossible to follow Turner through 
ll his journeyings. At different times he 
travelled all over Europe and Great Britain, 
und his sketch-books are filled with bits ef 
scenery of every description. He used to 
start off whenever the mood took him, al- 
most always going alone, and annoyed if in 
wy foreign place he by accident met some 
English acquaintance. The greeting gen- 


erally was, “* Why, who expe ted to see you 





THE “‘ LIBER STUDIORUM.”) 


frequent the houses of men of wealth 
rank. He was often a guest at the ta 
of Lord Egremont and Lord Harewood ; 

at the houses of Rev. Mr. Trimmer, Mr. Rus 
kin, Mr. G. Jones, and others, he was « 
welcome. At Royal Academy dinners 
was the gayest and merriest of the b 
and on the great varnishing day, befor 
opening of the exhibition, he was the 
of the crowd. When the measure of al 
ishing varnishing day was hinted to him 
‘You wo 
do away with our best social meeting,” 
said. With Chantrey, the famous sculpt 
he was always on the best of terms. Aft 
he removed to Twickenham, he and Ch 
trey often used to hire a boat and spend t 
whole day fishing—a sport of which Turn 
was passionately fond. It was the sculpt 


to whom Turner so playfully alluded in o 
of the few letters written by him from Ror 
to his friend Jones. He writes: “ Genoa, ai 
all the sea-coast from Nice to Spezzia, 

remarkably rugged and fine; so is Mas 
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fellow, Chantrey, that I did | Lodve, indi iting no doubt his desire 
m. then (but not the first or the | let alone there, but afterward chanwed it 
of the thousands he had made Sandyeombe Lodge his villa he retaine 
se marble crags which only af-| for nearly fifteen years, and finally sold 
sour bottle of wine anda sketch; | for the reason that too many of his f s 
ves every thing which is good, | had discovered his retreat, and their fr 
did give me a fit of the spleen at quent Visits were not ¢ sistent th tits 
economical st e oft Ving He was very 
s celebrated pictures of “ Calais | abstemious in his habits Every thing 
ie “Vintage at Macon” were | Sandycombe Lodge was of the most mode 
his earliest Continental tour. | pretensions At the city residence Que 
exhibited in 1803. Anne Street the same economy ri | 


~ Turner was appointed Professor | deed, he had scarcely altered his st 


ve in the Royal Academy, aud | living sinee the davs of the ttle barber's 
time he removed to Hammer- | shop in Maiden Lane Phe barber’s bus 

It is curious to see the boy with | ness had gone down, owing to heavy tax 
Malton could “do nothing” filling | imposed on wigs, and to the changes « 
tion now in his manhood It is| fashion: and the barber himself, at the 

er, that he did nothing even | time of Turner’s removal to Harley Street 

His knowledge of perspective was aj had come to live with his son He was 


if intuition, and could not be meas- | very penurious, and many funny stories are 
ne and rule. He who could de told of him. It is said that ones Purnet 


erfect distances in his pictures fail- | had invited a gentleman to dine with hit 





explain the method orally, and al a rare occurrence indeed Now it hap 
gh he held the professorship for thirty | pened that the same day a noblema 


L 


rs, he lectured very little, and then only | to give a dinner, at which he desired the 


the mystification of his hearers, who| company of both Turner and his friend 
d make nothing of his blind attempts | Hearing of Turner’s previous engagement 
planation. he concluded it would be polite to eall and 
Four years later he took the house in| explain matters and tender his invitation 
een Anne Street which he occupied all| to the artist in person, the other gentle 
life, and in the following year he pur-}| man having already accepted conditionally 
ised a country place at Twickenham, | Turner accordingly was waited upon, and 
ere he built a villa after his own de-| accepted the invitation after a little demut 
gens, in the style of a nobleman’s fishing | “ Well, if I must, I s’ pose I must; but 
dge. He named his country retreat Solus | Before he had time to complete the sentence 
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Tiik IVY BRIDGE, 


his father, who had been listening while 


reparing a canvas for the son, perhaps 


} 


wiing Jest any hesitation should necessi 
ite the dinner at home, thrust open the 


loor, and, without any disguise of his own 
lings, exclaimed, “Go, Billy, go! The 


mutton needn't be cooked, Billy !” A din- 


r cooked in Queen Anne Street would 


have caused an alarm in the neighborhoos 


for to have seen any thing beyond the fee- 
blest curl of smoke attempting to struggle 
and escape from Turner’s chimneys would 


have raised a ery of “ Fire! 
The old man used to strain and varnish 


n’s canvases, and Turner would say, 


‘Father begins and finishes all 
He was a little, thin old 
nan, very short, and endowed with uncom- 
mon loquacity He had a funny habit of 





my pietures.” 


jmmping up and down on his toes, whieh 


it the Turner gallery 


} 
1 


st 


caused m 
n Queen Anne Street, of which the old man 
took charge, to pause in amazement. Soon 
ifter Turner went to live at Twickenham, 
i friend met the old man, very disconsolate, 
in Queen Anne Street. The cost of riding 


up da ly to Ope n the “y lle ry was weighing 


i his heart, and lift is imbittered to him 
ry thought of the expenditure. The same | 
friend met him a week after. He was very 


ippy, and jumping up and down on his 
“Why, look 


e here,” said he, “I have found a way at 


ves with his usual vivacity. 


ist of coming up cheap from Twickenham. 


I found ont where the market-gardeners 
haited their horses; I made friends with 


one on ’em, and now, for a glass o’ gin ¢ 








DEVONSHIRE, 


day, he brings me up in his eart 
the vegetables.” One can imagine 
ther of the now 


astride of a he ip of cabbages, and 


wealthy paintes 
amusement of the son thereat. The 
a great affection between the two. ; 
of the reasons Turner gave for sell 
place at Twickenham was that “D 
always working in the garden and « 
cold. 


ner mourned his loss with so much fe 


The old man died in 1830, and 


that he was depressed in spirit and u 
He was 
in Covent Garden church, and the son « 


to paint for some months. 


ed a monument there to the memory of 
father and mother. 

Turner’s life at Sandyeombe Lodg 
rural and simple. He surrounded his 
With a rude tangle of a garden: he 


water-plants, of which he made mnuel 
in his foregrounds, and he had a long s 
of Jand planted thiekly with willows 





was accustomed to spend hours wate! 
the swaying of the boughs. He w 
vreat lover of birds, and would chastise 
boy he caught birdnesting, for which 
was christened “Old Blackbirdy” by all 
He had a boat in wl 
he made sketching excursions, carrying 


youngsters around, 


canvas with him, on which he painted 
He had also a 


rect from nature. o 
horse of which 


an old erop-eared bay 
was very fond, and of which he used to s 
that “he would climb a hill like a eat 

never get tired.” He has immortalized « 
Crop-ear in his “ Frosty Morning.” Th 
are two horses, both taken from Crop-ea 
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il Academy cat ilogu ot 115 this str mge act of h mawve, Cadell exclain 
rs I 11S removal to Twickenham si ed ‘What the «le re you about ca 
; vy entry: “J.M.W. Turner, R.A Oh,” was the reply Limade a dra gol 
f Perspective, Sandycomlbe« Lodge, | painting of Norham several vears since l 
im, and Queen Anne Street West, took; and from that day to this I have had 
i list of e oht pletures, among | as mu h to do as n hands could exeeute 
such important works as “Cross Phe drawing of Norham Castle was a favor 
Kk,” Dido building Carthage,” | ite with Turner, and was engraved for the 
s Bridge,” and the “Great Fa Rivers of England, as an istration to “ May 
wh 
: 
LIGHT TOWER OF T LEV From * HE 8 FRAN( 
Riechenbach,” all m ignificent pro mion,” for the Liber Studiorum, and a'so as 
ons of the ripe artist. What a con lara single plate 
t from the catalogue of 1790, where “W In the catalogue for the same year 30 


er, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden,” is| appears “ Buttermere Lake, with Part 
down as the artist of one little pieture | Cromach Water,” in which a rainbow, bre 
View of Lambeth Palace.” From this} ing through a shower, is arching over the 
date until the year of his death, 1851, } golden mist Even at this date the painter 
Hhame appears ih every catalogue with | was ambitious of daris y atmospheric effeets 


exception of five. It was in 1798 that | Three years later he finished “ Dutch Boats 


xhibited his drawing of “ Norham Cas- | inaGale: Fishermen putting Fish on Board 
which he always considered as the At this time lhe \ s WoOrKINg hard with 
cess of his youth, and the picture whieh | his natural ardor and sensitive ambition to 
ked the turning-point in his career. | rival Vandevelde ind to become a great 
e time, when he was making sketches | marine painter Ile was always a great 
the Prorincial Antiquities in the company ulmirer of the Dutch artist, and often id 
f Cadell, the Edinburgh hookselle r, as they he owed his first real ivt awakeni: yr to 
ssed Norham, Turner took off his hat and | Vandevel«de 
ide a low bow to the ruins. Observing Furner painted in Qneen Anne Street 
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What be called his drawing-room, in which | Queen’s coronation. In winter t 
























{ ; there was a good north light. Here he} had a little fire, but not enough 
ie & q would be surrounded by water-color draw- | the dampness which erept in at ¢ 
iba) ia ; ings in all stages of progress. The house } and cerner. Many of the pictur 
Aik rs j itself looked cold, dirty, and forsaken, like | cracked, warped, and seriously it 
, x a bankrupt’s warehouse which had been | one picture a great white button 
is r Fay dleserted tor fifty years; very few visitors | that had stood for the sun, had di 
fl i : entered it, and the quietness was principal- | “I think some one has picked it « 
ia § broken by noisy meetings of all the cats | tionally,” said a visitor one day. 
i} fy ; the neighborhood, which used to assem- | somebody has,” replied Turner, 
F f x undisturbed in the area. Turner was a}! Here, in this cheerless little roon 
é i i vreat friend of cats, and had his house fill- ainst the walls, hanging wher 
: i ed with them. Some ladies once called pon streamed down the canvases from 
ies him, and upon entering his chilly sitting- | ed sashes and paper-patched fran. 
Py t room—for he rarely afttorded a tire—were | ill-fitting sky-lights, were collected 
te astonished to see seven tailless cats lying | the noblest landscapes that were ey 
PE about in various places. One of the ladies | ed, while in other parts of the disn 
F t bestowing some notice upon them, Turner | thirty thousand proofs of magnit 
i ny ; remarked that they came from the Isle of | gravings, piles of drawings and sk« 
i : Man, and were his favorite companions. | the rudiments and first thoughts ot 
Mt f At one time a eat badly injured one of his | works—were stuffed in dark closets 
A 
4 
i 
2 
3 
i 
1 
Hy 
is 
ie 
Fe 
Rone 
iy ee 
q ig 
i 
bad 
| RP 
i 
OMUATEAU OF AMBOISE.—[FROM “* RIVERS OF FRANCE,” } 
favorite pictures, but when the old honse- | away in portfolios and presses and boxes 
t : keeper rushed forward to punish the of- | rotting and moulding, uncared for by an) 
5 fender, he rescued his favorite from the|one but the tailless eats that hid am 
4 il impending blows, merely remarking that | them. Notes for hundreds, cheeks for thou 
+4 the painting could be repaired. | sands, had been offered again and again 
4 k Weather-stained and soot-grimed with-| that gallery to the artist. He always rm 
4 out, the Queen Anne Street house was still} fused to part with his pictures there. Ea 
ih 3 more dismal within. The gallery, where | ger and grasping to make money, he shov 
i! were stored treasures of inestimable worth, | ed a strange persistency in keeping certa 
was dreary and dilapidated. The drugget, | treasures in his possession. Although 
: onee red, was gray and threadbare; the | left the “ Building of Carthage” to be injured 
screen was made of the black strips of some | in the wretched gallery, he sternly refuse: 
refuse or “remainder ;” the red cloth on the | it at one time to a gentleman who ofter 
walls, marked all over with tack holes, had | £2500 for it. “You can not have it,” sais 
been bought by Turner as a bargain, after| he; “it is willed to the nation.” This p 
having been used at the Abbey for the | ture was originally painted for £100 to1 
3 
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MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER a 
who de¢ lined to take it because had come to 1 Don't wa to sé wa 
vere very severe on its character, | the answe1 Have you ever seen our Bir 
felt great delight in being offer- | mingham pictures, Mr. Turner? nires 
immense sum tor it afterward. | the visitor, wit] 1 ed placidity “Ne 

in not have it,” he used often | er’eard of ’em,” said Turner Phe mereha 
They shall never buy it for money now drew trom his pocket a silvery bundle 
pictures he was deeply attached, | of Birn nvyham bank-notes *Mere paper, 
nduced to sell them, would go | observed Turner, evidently enjo ov the 
ring a look of great dejection 


ssed by some friend to explain the 


s trouble, he would sorrow 
m,“* ve lost one of my chil 
veek.” Turner was always 


ibout selling pictures. At 
vould recelve a Cus 
th the atfa- 
iL baat 


undertake a 


greatest 
isily make a 
commis 
he 
humor. 
ne, When offered 


iis Was when by 


vas in good 
ipiece for a few old 

ooks, he proceed 
leaf 
wfore the eyes of 


rn them over 


vhted purchaser. 
really 
” The 
ith the money ready 


would you 


»have them 


hands, was proceed- 

to take POSSesSION, when 
r, With a malicious, “] 
say you would,” sudden 
them drawer 
turned on his heel, leav- 


ked in a 
he would-be purchaset 
astonishment. 
little wit 
| daring, of both of which 
ier had a large share, and 


dignant 
Sometimes, by a 


ch qualities he admired in oth 

, purchaser would put him in a 
ment inatractable mood. <A rie] 
inufacturer of Birmingham once 
termined 


to obtain admission at 


price to the enchanted house 
Queen Anne Street. Arrived at 
blistered, dirty door of the house *4'' '% 


th the black-crusted windows, 
pulled the bell, which answered with 
uerulous, melancholy tinkle. After a 


g, inhospitable pause, an old 


th a diseased face, having looked up from 


woman 


e area, slowly ascended and tardily open- 


1e door. 


( She snappishly asked the gen- 
business; when he told 
“Can’t let ’e in,” 
he answer; after which she tried to slam 


The door. 


tleman’s and he 


his blandest voice, was 
But during the parley he had put 
s foot in; and now, declining further in- 
erruption, he pushed past the feeble, en- 
raged janitress, and hurried up stairs to the 
gallery. In a moment Turner was out upon 
im with the promptitude of a spider whose 
veb has been invaded. 


The gentleman bow- 
, Introduced himself, and stated that he 





‘To be bartered for 


said the visitor, waving his hand in 


joke. 


mere 


is, 


any 
the di 
paintings Phis 
tone of cool depreciation had a happy etteet 
rurner at once 


rection of beantitul 


some 


became civil, even jovial, and 
the visitor soon departed with several val 
uable pictures, for which he had paid £5000 

It was the m than the 
of Turner’s 
best patrons. His pictures during the lat 
er part of his life 


wnutacturers more 


noblemen England who were 


brought large prices, and 
since his death small sket« hes in water-color 
have sold as high as 120 guineas, and a lit 
tle sketch-book containing chalk drawings 
of ot 
brought the 


one his river towns on the Continent 
enormous sum of 600 guineas 


The prices of his more finished oil-paintings 
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% @ t have ranged, in the last few vears, from 700 
2 + 

f) & to 1400 guineas, and all his works have now 

ue : 

"a iwequired quadruple the value of the sums 
v 


riginal paid for them. 


Turner was furi- 


way 
os Bane 





; 
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NANTES.—[FROM “* RIVERS OF FRANOE.” 
ous when he heard of any of his pictures he- 
ing put up for auction, and, if possible, al- 
ways bought them himself. He rarely at- 
tended in person, but generally sent some 
agent with written instruetions to bid in 
his behalf. He was not always fastidious in 
his selection of one, and a very funny story 
ke s told of a rosy-cheeked butcher's hoy, in 
é the usual costume of his voeation, who as- 
: i tonished the by-standers at an anetion by 


B* making advances in five-guinea strides at 
the bidding for two of Turner’s pictures. 
The price was running high, the vigorous 


; ittle butcher boy holding his ground, when 


_, 


the auetioneer became angry, thinking the 


boy had come in to make a disturbanee, and 
summoned his queel customer before him. 


rhe youngster, nothing daunted, marched 


aT MEME GL PP IIE IE 
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up and showed his credentials i 
of asmall piece of greasy paper, uy 
the painter had written his instruc 
is needless to say that the bidding } 
On the interest 

tion of Turner's 1 
“ee water-color paint 
Be Ruskin writes: ‘J 
rg early 


were sponge d Wit! 


drawings of 
tion, or were 
prece by prece ( 
paper; 
vanced, 
the chiet 
first in 
tints, m 
facing ar 
but worl 
detailsove 
broad 
While st 
he brought 


the soft 
with the 
of a brus] 


brighter 
with the en 
a stick; oft 
too, driving 
wet color 
darker — line 
the edge ol 
light, in or 
to represent 
outlines of 


His touches 


all clear, ti 
unalterable, 
over the othe 


only now 
then to represent 


pile of moss; the fi 
lights he often left ft 
the first, even the min 
est light, working rou 
and up to them, not taking them out as we 
er men would have done. 
the dark outlines by putting more wate1 


I 


wet brushes, and driving the colorto the edg 
He would draw 


to dry there, firm and dark. 
the broken edges of clouds with a quive1 


grit of stone or the frette 


friction he used 


He would draw 


of 


the brush, then round the vapor by laying 


ona little more color into parts not wet, a 
lastly dash in warm touches of light whe 
dry on the outside edges.” 


Turner generally used Newman’s colors 


Ultramarine was employed by him very spa 
ingly, and smalt and cobalt were his usu 
blues. 


He used quantities of yellow, an 


always called it his favorite color, saying 


that nature was very generous with chron 
and gamboge. He was fond of brilliant « 


Academy exhibitions h 


fects, and at the 


t 






Hii, Wall 


JOSEPH MALLORD 


toned pa 


ook like 


you wu 


t upon 


eT-COLOl splendor, 


THE SLAVE-SHIP. 
ng in a single forenoon. When the 
xl took him he worked like 


frequently sent 


imperfeet ane 
a tiger, | sketehy, trusting 

g in effects in an instant, or making | days for the eomp!] 
exture of a stone with a single pressure It was Ac 
sthumb. At Farnley, the home of his! all the 
(dl Mr. Fawkes, isad “a man characte 
r,a“ First-rate taking in Stores,” com- | was erufi 
borate, and intrieate, v brother 


troubled sea in the foreground. 
er did. under Mr. Fawkes’s observation. 
ree hours; tearing up the sea with his 
y claw of a thumb-nail, and 


a madman; yet the detail is full 


tures by 
Constable w 


working 





TP ET 


et 
ry 
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trouble, seized a brush and struck in a rip- 


ple of water in the foreground. That was 
the missing touch: the picture was now com 
plete. At other times, when an artist would 


complain ot his picture, all the consolation 

he would get from Turner would be the gruft 

retort, “If you can paint any better, why 

don’t you do it?” Wilkie Collins, when a 

boy, used to hold his father’s paints for him 
varnishing day. He remembers seeing 

Purne it tl 
} 


OldISh Man 


iat time a shabby, red-faced, 
sitting on the top of a tlight of 
steps, astride a box, with his dirty chest of 


lors and worn-out brushes, and a palette 





THE ALPS AT DAYBREAK.—[FROM ROGERS'S POETICAL 


of which the uncleanliness was sufficient to 
Mounted on the 
steps, he would paint with great fury, trying 
perhaps to “ checkmate” some brother artist, 


shock a Duteh painter. 


as he was accustomed to say. His sense of 
humor was so keen, however, that he was 
more amused than angry when he found 
himself overmatched. Once on a varnishing 
day he saw that the blue sky in one of his 
Venetian pictures was rendered dull and 
lifeless by the brilliancy of the sky in a view 
of Ghent by Jones. “Vll outblne you, Joney,” 
he said; and, chuckling audibly, he climbed 
on a box and deepened his sky with a seum- 
ble of ultramarine. When he had gone 
away, Jones, jocularly determined to baffle 
him, instantly set to work and painted the 
sky of Ghent a blank white, which, acting as 
a foil, made Turner’s Venetian sky look pre- 
posterously blue. Turner laughed heartily, 








when he returned to his picture 
day, to find himself again che 
“Well, Joney,” was the admiss 
but it must g 

When Turner’s * Cologne” y 
ited, it was hung between two yx 


have done me now; 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. The sh 
ner’s picture being exceedingly | 
had a most injurious effect on the 
Lawrence's pictures, and the artist, 
in vain for a change of position, w 
spair. At a private view on the 
of the opening of the exhibition, a f 
Turner’s, who had seen the * Colog: 
its splendor, led a ¢ 
expectant critics | 
He started back fi 
consternation. Th 
sky had cha 
adun-colo1 
up to the art 
was in anothe 
of the room. 
ner, Turner, 
have you bes 
ing to you 
ture?” “Ol 
tered Turner 
low voice, 
Lawrence wa 
unhappy! It’s 
lamp 
It “ll all 
off after the 


hibition.’ H 
wa had actu 


passed a Was 


of lamp-blach 

in water-colo 
over the sky, and utte1 
ly spoiled his picture { 
the time; and so he let it ren 
through the exhibition to gratif 
Law rence, 


WORKS. } 


He was always kind to young art 
ists, often on varnishing day addi 
with a twirl or two of his brush some litt! 
touch to their pictures which would be wort 
guineas to them; and on one oceasion whi 
a young man’s picture was rejected by 
hanging committee for want of space, I 
ner quietly removed one of his own | 
tures and hung up the rejected painting 
its place. To his intimate friends he 
most affectionate, and were they ill, he 
all consideration. The death of any one 
loved affected him deeply. “I well remem 
ber,” says Mr. Jones, “the morning at 
Chantrey’s death, that he came to the ho 
of our deceased friend. He asked for 1 
and I went to him, when he wrung my hands 
tears streaming from his eyes, and rus 
from the house without uttering a wor 
After the death of his friend Mr. Fawkes 
he could never be persuaded to visit Far 
ley, Where that gentleman had resided. 
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W e died oft Gibraltar « his Purnet ‘ ybstinate nd we 
the East, Turner, whose ¢ work himself iterrible excite t dis 
fast waning, is protoune puting « vs He ane Ol 
The old days when, in a spirit of | Egren 3 as lishly obstinate 
r rivairv he had painted the is Turne1 ‘ | l ‘ hie aisputes ove! 
s Fore and striven in every | the most matters At one time they 
» Wilkie’s bi int coloring, | differed as r of windows it 
en in a moment, and his sole) the front of a certa house, and at last 
to commemorate some " summoned a ] | ‘ ech and octually 
He talked with some persons | drove quite a « settle the unim 
en present when Wilkie’s od portant questio Tur I nee pa ted a 
to the sea, and after his in picture for Lord Egret t ere the 
id worked up the scene he patnt surtace ot a pond he road ( some Cal 
re he called * Peace Burial at rots floating in the water Lord | remont, 
ch every tone and tint is so at on seeing if, Insisted it carre did not 
ie subject that the whole seems | swim They do,” said Turner The dis 
ere painted on crape He painted | pute waxed hot, and Lord Egremont o1 
he steamer as black as he could | dered a servant to bring i tub of water 
eu, Which occasioned a remon-|and some carrots. Turner, to his intinite 
from Stanfield, who justly thought | delight, was found to be right Ever after 
and effect untrue; upon which | when Lord Egremont disagreed th him 
simply said, * I only wish I had any | he used, with a chuckle, to remind him of 
make them blacker.” the carrots 
s self-denying and sparing habits rhe greatest impetus to Turner’s fame 


the name of being a miser. To: 


blication of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern 











VENIOE. 
rtain extent he undoubtedly was; but! Painters In the ear analysis given in 
en the grand object of his life became | that work of Turner’s genius the publi 
own, and it was found that he had done | were enabled to see the real character of 
s best to bequeath an enormous fortune | those landscapes which | hitherto ap 
r the benefit of his poor comrades in art, | peared more ke riddles and fantasies than 
one could choose but honor him. It! actual natural truths 
is in behalf of unsuccessful artists that Mr. Ruskin divides Turner’s art life inte 
had ground down insolent publishers. | three periods that of the young enthusi 
was for weeping widows and orphans | ast, striving to copy nature as he saw it; 
iat he had wrangled about additional shil- | that of the middle-aged and mature man, 
igs for picture-frames and cab hire. aiming at ideal compositions which should 
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portray his inward impression rather than 
and that of his 


Waning powers, W hen he strove less for me- 


mere transcripts of nature; 


chanical effect, and showed ine reased depths 
of imagination, and a quiet love of beauty. 
During life 
health gave way, his mind and sight began 
to fail, 


Valtle, 


the last five years of his his 


md he painted very little of any 
Even of important pic- 
tures it is impossible to speak at length, they 


his most 


were so numerous and of such varied char- 


acter. During a period of nearly sixty years 
he was an industrious worker. 


Turner was always fond of the water; 
ships of all kinds had a strange fascination 
for him. 
ing round in that mysterious forest of masts 


When a boy he was always prowl- 


below London Bridge, and all his life he re- 
a passion for the Thames and its 
“black barges, patched red sails, and every 


tained 


possible condition of blue and white fog.” 
He beat about 
year after year in all sorts of smugglers’ 


He lived much on the ocean. 


boats, cruising into every corner of the En- 
glish coast. He possessed an exact knowl- 
edge of a ship’s anatomy and motion, and 
how would 
weather. After his death, a large press in 
found entirely tilled with 
This love of his whole life 
ippears concentrated in that noble picture, 
the crown of his mature years, “The Fight- 
Berth to 
The subject was suggest- 


knew vessels balance in any 


his house was 


naval sketches. 


ing Téméraire tugged to her last 
be broken up.” 








THE OLD “ TEMERAIRE.” 
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ed one day when Turner was on ; 
with Stantield and a 
brother artists. The afternoon h 
in talking, with now and then a not 
sketch-book, the effect of 
dripping from the water, or of some « 


excursion 


some © 


sunbeam cross-barring a sail, whe) 
ly there moved down upon the art 
the grand old vessel that 


he 


had 


prisoner at the Nile, and that led the 
She loomed through t! 


Tratalgar. 










ing haze, pale and ghostly, as she glide 


| past, the steam-tnug puffing and snorting as 


if in triumph over the great sea-monarchi’s 
dismantlement. Turner sat entranced. Thi 
old warrior going to rest was to him a grand 
poem, and inspired him to paint one of his 
most poetic pictures. The coloring in this 
painting is wonderful indeed. Through a 
| thousand semitones and half-colors of era 

and neutral tints the sky seems to turn to 
glory before our eyes; the red reflections 
touch the vessel as if with fire, and like 

spectre she moves through the water, also 
brilliant crimson with reflected light. Creep 
ing up the river is a blue haze, which on 
feels will shortly infold the old war-ship 

its coolembrace. It is a noble poem thrown 
on canvas by an English painter for the £1 
glish people. The artist would 
with it while he lived, and 


hever pal 


when he dic 


left it to the nation for whose honor it w 
painted. 
Among 


Turner’s other celebrated sea- 
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JOSEPH MALLORD W 


‘Slave-Ship.” the * Wreck of 


ind the * Shipwreck The | lat 


ibited in the Lorde ot 


iw, worthy of the subject ot 
ts. He says: “I think the 


sea that Turner has evet 


ht. The 
surface of sea 

in the pu 
3 divided into 


riuiges of enor 


local, but a low, 
ui heaving of 
vhole ocean, 
he lifting of 
osom by deep 
breath after 
torture of the 
Between 

two ridges 
fire of the sun 
falls along the 
yh of the sea, 
gy it with an 
but glorious 
the intense 
urid splendo 


13] 
li 


} } 
l DUrhs LK¢ 


nd bathes li 
ad. Along this 


path and val 


' 
| 
Ke 


the tossing waves, by which the swell 
the sea is restlessly divided, lift them 
es in dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, 
1 casting a faint and ghastly shadow 
nd it along the illumined foam. They 
» not rise every where, but three or fon 
vether in wild groups, fitfully and furi- 
sly, as the under-strength of the swell 
mpels or permits them, leaving between 


them treacherous spaces of level and whirl- 








and mixes its flaming flood wit] 
light, a 
of the 


multit 


nd cast far along the desol 


( 


sepuichral waves, Incarnad 


This remarkable picture is now 


erty of Miss A 


has gel 


th 


ice S. Hooper, ot Boston. who 





e prop- 


erously permitted an engraving to 


be made from it for this paper. 


hibited 


} t 
make fT 


} 
L 


in New York in 1876, but 


he impression expected, til 


I 


t 
i 
le 


WAS @X- 


ailed to 


having 
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that Turner's genius has becom 
The J 


over sevent 


robbed it of much of its original splendor 


of coloring. It still is, however, and must known and recognized. 


remain, collection of 
the 
Purner publications. 
shire had published 
Claude, and it 


rum, a 





one of the greatest of modern paint- 
: ¥ Ings, ngs, 
Ba “The Shipwreck” 

: John Leicester, but L 


phew at sea, 


was most unportant 
The Duke 
the Liber 1% 


Was In a spirit 


was] ainted 


uly L.., 


Was 


Lor 


who had lost a 


sir 


favorite ne so affected by 





Se 


Ye SS 


ee Tee 





THE SHIPWRECK, 


that Turner commence: 
He elaborated it with extreme 


the that Sir John was obliged to | self-defense 


exchange it for one of a different character. 


pieture 





work, 


rurner painted many pictures on subjects 
from classic and ancient history, and often 
regretted his early dullness at the study of 
He fond of 
adding poetical quotations to the titles of 
Phomson, Milton, Byron, 
him to 
himself 
a rambling confusion of words 


ancient languages, was very 
his pictures, and 


vielded 


would 


others 
He 
sometimes 

at best 


the 


and many texts, so 


speak, write 


poetry 


and for many years he quoted i 


1 


Academy catalogue from a MS. poem, 


and watched it in all its processes wit] 
ous interest. He intended it to exenm) 
his command of the whole compass of 
scape art, and the boundless richness of 
stores both of fact 
first sketches for the work were made at 


his friend Mr. Wells, a dray 


and of invention. 


house of 

master. 
Of the Rivers of France 

one exquisite engravings 


a series Of Sixt 
Mr. Ruskin sa 
that they rank among Turner’s most 





“The Fallacies of Hope”—imaginary and | cessful works of that class. Each one 
unwritten, his friends believe, as no such! new surprise and delight. 
MS. was found among his papers after his His illustrations to Rogers’s Italy 
death, unless, as some one suggested, that | among the best of his small drawings, a 
F might have been the title of his last will} the artist was so delighted at the eleg 
P. k and testament. way in which the sketches were print 
& 4 The real source of Turner’s great wealth | and published that he refused to rece 
+ was not so much what he received from | more than five guineas apiece for the lo 
the sale of his paintings as the constant in- | of the sketches. 
i come from engravings of his works. Many In 1851 Turner had no picture in the Ro 
f of his paintings were engraved as large |al Academy exhibition. It was also know 
single plates, and almost numberless were | that he had given strict orders at Que¢ 
2 the drawings he furnished for illustrated | Anne Street that no one should be admitt: 
books. It is by the publication of such|to the gallery there. His health was fa 


works as the Rivers of France and the illus-|ing fast; no longer the sturdy, dogge: 


trations to the poems of Scott and Rogers | strange being of old, he 


ert coy 
. r 


was now the bri 
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t old man. His absence from 
at which he had 


ilar an attendant, alarmed his 


meeting 





many inquiries were made at 


Street. He was not there 
he old housekeeper know of 
its. He seemed cetermined 


mself and to shun compar 
before his death a friend 

1 one night in an ale-house, sit 
orner, With his glass before him 
ressing pleasure at meeting him, 
| said, “I didn’t know you used 
I shall often drop in, now I’ve 
where you quarter.” Turnet 
him, knit his brows, emptied his 


is he rose to go out, said, * Will 


duced circumstances, on account of the lov 





he had show1 


he shipping and the piers 


and until atter he died * Mr. Booth’s” bo 


vas moored off Battersea Bridge Che « 
housekeeper feeling contident that Mi 
Booth and Turner were one, hurried to 
form the artist’s friends. Mr. Harpur, who 
subsequently was one of the executors, hast 
ened to Chelsea, but he was only in time to 
tind Turner fast sinking On the following 
day, December 19, 1851, he died, passing 
away as he might have wished, with his 
face turned toward the window, thie 
which might be seen the sunshine ma 


the river and illuminating the sails of the 


boats drifting up and dow1 


Purner’s will was an unfortunate doc 





JUMIEGES.—[FROM “* RIVERS OF FRANCE.’ 


> I don’t think you will.” And al- 
vh the house was watched, he was nev- 
en to enter it again. It was through 
exertions of his old housekeeper that 
retreat was discovered. An old letter 
found in a coat pocket led her to sus 
t that he was at Chelsea. Thither she 
rdingly went, and after much gossiping 
out town with boatmen and their wives, 
learned that a “queer old fellow,” known 
s Mr. Booth—“ Puggy Booth,” the boys eall 


‘ 
a> 


him was lyin g sick at one of the cot- 
ges by the river-side, and that for the last 


o months he had only been seen lying on 


he railed-in roof of the cottage, wrapped up 


in old dressing-gown, apparently watch- 
¢ the river flowing by. It was supposed 


{ 


town that he was an old admiral in re- 


ment. His intention was to leave small 
sums to various relatives—people whom he 
had hated and avoided all his life; all the 
paintings and sketches stowed away at 
Queen Anne Street were to go to the Na- 
tional Gallery, and his large funded prop- 
erty was designed to found a charity fo 
decayed English artists. It was for this 
charity that he had hoarded and saved all 
his life. It was to be called “ Turner's 
Gift.” and to remain forever a comfort and 
refuge for the unfortunate of his own pro- 
fession. It is sad to know that this plan 
could not be earried out. Turner had writ- 
ten his own will. It was a cloudy docn- 
ment, full of confusions and interpolations, 
which four codicils, added at different dates, 


only served to increase. It was disputed by 
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the next of kin: a bill was tiled in Chancery. 
for four years the lawvers filled their 
pockets with Turner’s hard-earned savings. 
he documents in this suit are of several 
s’ weight { compromise was eventual- 


by which the pictures were 


£20,000 to the Royal 


to go 
ational Gallery, 
Academy, £1000 for the erection of a monu 
Paul’s Catl 


ent in : all the re 
mainder of the 


edral, and 
real estate and funded prop- 


to be divided among the heirs at law. 
his was the end of all Turner's avarice and 
s dream of doing real good thereby. 
Phere are various portraits of Turner in 
stence, although he never sat willingly 


' 
he was a 
This 


of Acad 


] 
once, and that when 


n of t 


young 


venty-five years. portrait, 


1 is one of a series 


mician pol 


its published by George Dance, repre 
a handsome young man, with rather 

irge features, a full, prominent nose, a fine, 
trong- willed chin, and a rather sensual 
outh, the lower ] )) of which is tleshy, and 
the upper lip beautif illy curved. rhe eye 
ww is arched, and the eyelids are long, 
resenting a great de pth between the eye 
l the evebrow., The forehead is full, but 


covered with a stray 


The 


he. receding, and Is 


sp of hair, as Turner always kept it. 
iir close, thiek, and somewhat stubborn- 
‘king, is long behind, and tied with a 


wears a white cravat, 
out 


ribbon: and he 


e ends of which bulge in front of his 


The cape of his coat is of im- 
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2 HORA QUINTIL.—[FROM ROGERS'S PORTICAL WORKS. } 





mense width, and the lapels are th 


in a careless yet somewhat cay 


Indeed, unless Dance’s pen il has 
Purner here 
ed young 


looks a handsome, i 


His ari 


would often take his pieture hy Ste 


man of genius. 


several dinners were arranged b 
, that they n 


he portrait which we 


this express purpose 
a sitting, 
head of this paper is from a skete] 
of the varnis 
of the last exhibition at the Briti 
tion (1841 Sir Edwin Landseer too 
ness of him on his palette one 


SO, W he 


John Gilbert on one 


day morning. ‘Turner a 
man, painted his own portrait. Hy 
retained it in 


] 


his possession, leay 


the co A 


lection bequeathed to the N 
Gallery. 

During the whole seventy-five y« 
his life, Turne 
character misrepresented, 
far in 
that the 
it. His early disappointment, his 
vyht in h 


misunderstood 
His art 


of the age in which he 


was 
advance 


veneral public failed to cony 


fol 
for the bare necessities of 
imbittered him; and with the except 


recognition, and his fi 
life harder 
discerning fi 
Standing 
that a 
happy life 1 to 
rather that a restless, irascible, disap 


the society of a few 
was lonely and isolated. 
not feel 


s he re come 


prave, one Cah SUCK 





its em 


man has gone to his rest. 
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“ 


GOOD-BY, 


MACLEOD 


CHAPTER LI. 


SIX BOYS OF DARE. 


THE 

ta sun had sunk behind the lonely 

western Ulva and Lunga and 

the Dutchman’s Cap had grown dark on the 

darkening waters; and the smooth Atlantis 

swell was booming along the sombre caves; 
Vou. LVL—No., 333.—26 


S8eAaS ; 
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MOTHER.”—[sre PAGE 404.)} 


OF DARE. 
but up here in Castle Dare, on the high and 
rocky coast of Mull, the great hall was lit 
with such a blaze of candles as Castle Dare 
had but And yet there did 
not seem to be any grand festivities going 
forward; for there were only three people 


rarely seen. 


seated at one end of the long and narrow 
table; and the banquet that the faithful 
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Hamish had provided for them was of the 
most frugal kind. 
sat an old lady with .silvery-white hair 
and proud and tine features. It would have 


been a keen and haughty face but for the | 


unutterable sadness of the eyes—blue-gray 
eyes under black eyelashes that must have 
been beautiful enough in her youth, but 
were now dimmed and worn, as if the weight 
of the world’s sorrow had been too much for 
the proud, high spirit. On the right of 


Lady Macleod sat the last of her six sons, | 


Keith by name, a tall, sparely built, sinewy 
young fellow, with a sun-tanned cheek and 


crisp and curling hair, and with a happy | 


and careless look in his clear eyes and about 


his mouth that rather blinded one to the | 


firm lines of his face. 
there, and the health begotten of hard ex- 
posure to wind and weather. What was 
life to him but a laugh: so long as there 
was a prow to cleave the plunging seas, 
and a glass to pick out the branching ant- 
lers far away amid the mists of the corrie ? 
To please his mother, on this the last night 
of his being at home, he wore the kilts ; and 
he had hung his broad blue bonnet, with its 
sprig of juniper—the badge of the clan—on 
the top of one of the many pikes and hal- 
berds that stood by the great fire-place. 
Opposite him, on the old lady’s left hand, 
sat his cousin, or rather half-cousin, the 
plain-featured but large-hearted Janet, 
whom the poor people about that neighbor- 
hood regarded as being something more 
than any mere mortal woman. 
had been any young artist among that 
Celtic peasantry fired by religious enthusi- 
asm to paint the face of a Madonna, it 
would have been the plain features of Janet 
Macleod he would have dreamed about and 
striven to transfer to his canvas. Her eyes 
were fine, it is true: they were honest and 
tender; they were not unlike the eyes of 
the grand old lady who sat at the head of 
the table; but, unlike hers, they were not 
weighted with the sorrow of years. 

“It is a dark hour you have chosen to go 
away from your home,” said the mother; 
and the lean hand, resting on the table be- 
fore her, trembled somewhat. 

“Why, mother,” the young man said, 
lightly, “you know I am to have Captain 

—'s cabin as far as Greenock ; and there 
will be plenty of time for me to put the 
kilts away before I am seen by the people.” 

“Oh, Keith,” his cousin cried — for she 
was trying to be very cheerful, too, “do 
you say that you are ashamed of the tar- 
tan ?” 

“Ashamed of the tartan!” he siid, with 
alaugh. “Is there any one who has been 
brought up at Dare who is likely to be 
ashamed of the tartan? When I am 
ashamed of the tartan I will put a pigeon’s 


feather in my cap, as the new suaicheantas | 


At the head of the table | 


Glad youth shone | 


If there | 





of this branch of Clan Leoid. But t 
good Janet, I would as soon think of 
|my rifle and the dogs through th 
|of London as of wearing the kilts 
south.” 

The old lady paid no heed. He 
were now clasped before her. Thi 
sad thinking in her eyes. 

“You are the last of my six boy 
she, “and you are going away from 

“Now, now, mother,” said he, “ 
not make so much of a holiday. Yo 
|}not have me always at Dare? You 
that no good comes of a stay-at-hom 

She knew the proverb. Her ot! 
}had not been stay-at-homes. What 
come to them ? 

Of Sholto, the eldest, the traveller 
| dare-devil, the grave is unknown; b 
| story of how he met his death, in far 
/na, came years after to England a 

| Castle Dare. He sold his life dearly, a 

| came one of his race and name. Whi 

| cowardly attendants found a band of t 

| ty Apaches riding down on them, the 

| hitched the mules and galloped off, leay 
|him to confront the savages by him 

| One of these, more courageous than his fi 
lows, advanced and drew his arrow to { 
barb; the next second he uftered a y: 
and rolled from his saddle to the grown 
shot through the heart. Macleod seiz 
this instant, when the savages were te 
stricken by the precision of the white man’s 
| Weapons, to retreat a few yards and get | 
hind a mesquit-tree. Here he was prett 
well sheltered from the arrows that thi 
sent in clouds about him, while he sue- 
ceeded in killing other two of his enemies 
who had ventured to approach. At last 
they rode off; and it seemed as though he 
would be permitted to rejoin his dastardly 
comrades. But the Indians had only gon 
to windward to set the tall grass on tire; 
and presently he had to scramble, burned 
and blinded, up the tree, where he was an 
easy mark for their arrows. Fortunately, 
when he fell he was dead. This was the sto- 
ry told by some friendly Indians to a party 
of white men, and subsequently brought 
home to Castle Dare. 

The next four of the sons of Dare were 
soldiers, as most of the Macleeds of that 
family had been. And if you ask about 
|the graves of Roderick and Ronald, what 
lis one to say? They are known, and yet 
junknown. The two lads were in one of 
| the Highland regiments that served in th 
|Crimea. They both lie buried on the bleal 
| plains outside Sevastopol. And if the me 
morial stones put up to them and thei 
| brother officers are falling into ruin and de 
cay—if the very graves have been rifled 
how is England to help that? England is 
the poorest country in the world. Ther 





was a talk some two or three years ago of 
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, monument on Catheart Hill to 
shmen who died in the Crimea; 
it least would have been some 


nembrance, even if we could not 


scattered remains of our slain 
But then 
£5000, 


When 


when a 


French have done. 
have 


England afford £5000 ? 


ment would 


cost 


can city takes fire, or 


France 
l into 


inundated, she e 


her 


1s 


an 





il por ket deeply 
it how can we expect so proud a 
children 
Happily 
re independent of forgetfulness 
the Fair-haired—Donacha Ban, 
far wide among the 
buried in a jungle on the African 
He was only twenty-three when he 
ed: but he knew he had got the 
As he lay dying, he 
the people in England would send 


link twice about her 


ea 


in fighting for her? 


1 him, and 


1 Cross. asked 
mother, showing that his last fan 
still about Castle Dare. 

Hector? As cross the 
iid pass through a bit of 


you river at 
forest, 
and these 
way up to the heights of Chlum. 
e ridge there, by the side of the 
Over the 
of Hector Macleod is no proud and 


rn fields begin to appear, 


many mounds of earth. 


inscription such as marks the last 


place of a young lieutenant who 
d at Gravelotte—Er ruht sanft in 
dimpfter de utscher Erde but the 


y Highland officer was well beloved by 
irades, and when the dead were being 
d into the great holes dug for them, 
hen rude preparing the 
record, painted on a wooden cross 


hands were 


H liegen—tapfere Krieger’—a separate 


to was placed over the grave of Un- 


Lieutenant Hector Macleod of the 
h Imperial and Royal Cavalry Regi- 
He was one of the two sons who 


not inherited the title. Was it not a 
| 


d boast for this white-haired lady in 


that she had been the mother of four 
iets? What other mother in all the 
1 could say as much? And yet it was 
that had dimmed and saddened the 
vutiful eyes. 
And now her youngest—her Benjamin, 
er best-beloved—he was going away from 
too. It was not enough that the big 


er forest, the last of the possessions of the 


leods of Dare, had been kept intact for 
when the letting of it to a rich English- 
would greatly have helped the failing 
tunes of the family; 


iat the 


it was not enough 
poor people about, knowing Lady 
Macleod’s wishes, had no thought of keeping 
i salmon spear hidden in the thatch of their 
‘ttages. Salmon and stag could no longer 
ind him to the place. 


irred, 


The young blood 
And when he asked her what good 


403 
thing came of being a stay-at-home, what 
could she say ? 

Suddenly old Hamish threw wide the oak 


en doors at the end of the 


1s} , 
like the 


hall, 


roaring 


and there 
low ot | 
And then a young lad, with the pipes proud- 
ly perched on his shoulder 


joyous 


was a roar ions 
marched in with 
shrill 
marched round 
behind 


young 


a stately ste p, and 


the Salute. 


und arose 


rhree t 
the long and narrow 


mes he 
hall 
Mac leod’s cha r. 


finishing 


Keith The man 
turned to him 
It was well played 


“and I 


Donald,” said he, in 
| will tell vou 


ie Gael 


that th 


Skve College in the old 


times never turned 
out a better pupil. And will you take a 
glass of whiskey now, or a glass of claret ? 
And it is a great pity your hair is red, o1 


they would call you Donull Dubh, and peo 
ple would say you were the born successor 
of the last of the MaeCruimins.” 

At 


this 


praise—imagine telling a piper 
lad that he was a fit successor of the Mac 
Cruimins, the hereditary pipers of the Mac- 
leods the young stripling blushed hot; 


but he did not forget his professional digni 
ty for all that. 
good English that he replied in that tongue 

‘T will takea 


And he was so proud ot his 


glass of the claret wine, Sit 
Keith,” said he. 
Young Macleod up a horn tumbler, 


rimmed with silver, and having the triple 


took 
towered castle of the Macleods ¢ nyrave don 
it, and filled it with wine. 
the lad. 


“T drink your health, Lady Macleod,” said 


He handed it to 


he, when he had removed his cap; “and I] 
drink your health, Miss Macleod : and | 
drink your health, Sir Keith; and I would 


have a lighter heart this night if 1 was go- 
ing with you away to England.” 

It was a bold demand 

“Tecan not take you with me, Donald; the 
Macleods have got out of the way of taking 
their piper with them now. 
ane 


You must stay 
look after the dogs 

‘But you are taking Oscar with you, Sir 

Keith.” 

“Yes,IT am. Imust make sure of having 
one friend with me in the south.” 

“And I think I would be 
collie,” muttered the lad to himself, as 
moved off in a proud and hurt way 
the door, his cap still 

And 
three ; 
toward 
the 


knew she 


better than a 
he 
toward 
in his hand 

fell these 
and Janet Macleod looked anxiously 


now a great silence over 
the old lady, who 
of 


must pass 


sat unmoved in 


face the ordeal through which she 
It was an old custom 


that each night a ~ broch should be played 


in Castle Dare in remembrance of her five 
slain sons: and yet on this one night her 
niece would fain have seen that custom 


abandoned. For was not the pibroch the fa- 
mous and pathetic 


the 


‘Cumhadh na Cloinne,” 


Lament for the Children, that Patrick 
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Mor, one of the pipers of Macleod of Skye, 
had composed to the memory of his seven 
sons, who had all died within one year ? 
And now the doors were opened, and the 
piper boy once more entered. The wild, sad 
and and solemn was the 
which he walked up the hall. 
Lady Macleod sat calm and erect, her lips 
proud and firm, but her lean hands were 
working nervously 


wail arose ; slow 


step with 


together; and at last, 
when the doors were closed on the slow and 
stately and mournful Lament for the Chil- 
dren, she bent down the silvery head on 
those wrinkled hands and wept aloud. Pat- 
rick Mor’s seven brave sons could have been 
no more to him than her six tall 
been to her; and now 
going away from her. 

“Do you know,” said Janet, quickly, to 


lads had 
the last of them was 


her cousin across the table, “ that it is said | 


no piper in the West Highlands can play 
‘Lord Lovat’s Lament’ like our Donald ?” 


“Oh yes, he plays it very well; and he | 


has got a good step,” Macleod said. “ But 
you will tell him to play no more Laments 
to-night. Let him take to strathspeys if 
any of the lads come up after bringing back 
the boat. It will be time enough for him 
to make a Lament for me when I am dead. 
Come, mother, have you no message for Nor- 
man Ogilvie ?” 

The old lady had nerved herself again, 
though her hands were still trembling. 

‘I hope he will come back with 
Keith,” she said. 

* For the shooting? No,no, mother. He 
was not fit for the shooting about here: I 
have seen that long ago. Do you think he 
could lie for an hour in a wet bog? It was 
up at Fort William I saw him last year, and 
I said to him,‘ Do you wear gloves at Al- 
dershot ?? His hands were as white as the 
hands of a woman.” 


you, 


“Tt is no woman’s hand you have, Keith,” 
his cousin said; “it is a soldier’s hand.” 

“Yes,” said he, with his face tlushing, “and 
if I had had Norman Ogilvie’s chance 

Sut he paused. 
old dame, on the very night of his departure, 
with having disappointed all those dreams 
of military service and glory that are almost 
the natural inheritance of a Macleod of the 
Western Highlands? If he was a stay-at- 
home, at his hands were not white. 
And yet, when young Ogilvie and he studied 
under the same tutor—the poor man had 


least 


to travel eighteen miles between the two | 


houses, many a time in hard weather—all 
the talk and aspirations of the boys were 
about a soldier’s life; and Macleod could 
show his friend the various trophies and cu- 
riosities sent home by his elder brothers 
from all parts of the world. And now the 
lily-fingered and gentle-natured Ogilvie was 
at Aldershot; while he—what else was he 
than a mere deer-stalker and salmon-killer ? 
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Could he reproach this | 


“ Ogilvie has been very kind to n 
er,” he said, laughing. “He has s 
list of places in London where I 
my clothes and boots and a hat; a 
time I have done that, he will lb: 
Aldershot, and will lead me about 
string round my neck, I suppose, lest 


i 


bite somebody.” 

“You could not go better to Lon 
in your own tartan,” said the proud 
|“*and it is not for an Ogilvie to say 
Macleod shall be dressed. But it is 
ter. One after the other has go 
house is left empty at last. And t 
went away like you, with a laugh « 


face. It was but a trip, a holiday, they s 
they would soon be back to Dare \ 
where are they this night ?” 
| Old Hamish came in. 

“Tt will be time for the boat n . 


Keith, and the men are down at the 
He rose—the handsome young fi 
and took his broad blue 
badge of juniper. 
“ Good-by, Cousin Janet,” said he, 
| Good-by, mother. You are not 
send me away in this sad fashion ? 
am I to bring you back 
Paris? or a young bride to cheer up thie « 
house ?” 


bonnet w 


a satin gow 


| She took no heed of the passing jest. H 
kissed her, and bade her good-by once 

The clear stars were shining over ¢ 
Dare, and over the black shadows otf 
mountains, and the smoothly swelling 
ters of the Atlantic. There was a 
booming of the waves along the rocks. 

He had thrown his plaid around him, 
he was wondering to himself as he descend 
ed the steep path to the shore. He co 
not believe that the two women were rea 
saddened by his going to the south for 

| while; he was not given to foreboding 
And he had nearly reached the shore, \ 

| he was overtaken by some one running v 

}a light step behind him. He turned qu 

| ly, and found his cousin before him, a shay 

thrown round her head and shoulders. 

“ Oh, Keith,” said she, ina bright and: 
ter-of-faet way, “1 have a message for yo 
from myself—and I did not want aunt 
hear, for she is very proud, you know, and | 
hope you won’t be. You know we ar 
very poor, Keith; and yet you must not w 
money in London, if only for the sake of 1 
| family; and you know I have a little, Ke 
and I want you to take it. Yon won’t m 
my being frank with you. 
a letter.” 
| She had the envelope in her hand. 
| 
| 


Z 


“And if I would take money from a1 
one, it would be from you, Cousin Janet 


but Iam not so selfish as that. What woul 


all the poor people do if I were to take youu 


| money to London and spend it ?” 


“T have kept a little,” said she, “and ii 





I have written 
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ch that is needed. It is £2000 I 
e you to take from me, Keith. ] 
tten a letter.” 
bless me, Janet, that is nearly all 
ey you've got!” 
4” 
[I may not be able to earn any 
for myself, but at least I would not 
f squandering your little fortune 
it [thank you all the same, Janet; 
»w that it is with a free heart that 
this is a favor, Keith,” said she. “I 
isk you to spend the money. But 
eht be in trouble; and you would 
proud to ask any one——perhaps you 
not even ask me; and here is a let 
t you can keep till then, and if you 
vant the money, you can open the 
nd it will tell you how to get it.” 
| it is a poor forecast you are mak- 
Cousin Janet,” said he, cheerfully as 
play the prodigal son, then! But I 
ike the letter. And good-by again, 
and God bless you, for you are a kind- 
ed woman.” 
vent swiftly up to Castle Dare again, 
walked on toward the shore. By 
he reached a small stone pier that 
among some rocks, and by the side 
iy a small sailing launch, with four 
1 her, and Donald the piper boy perch 
yat the bow. There was a lamp swing- 
t her mast, but she had no sail up, for 
was scarcely any wind. 
Is it time to go out now ?” said Macleod 
Hamish, who stood waiting on the pier, 


r carried down his master’s portman- 


Ay, it will be time now, even if you will 
ilittle,” said Hamish. And then the old 
vided, “It is a dark night, Sir Keith, 

our going away from Castle Dare.” 

And it will be the brighter morning 

n I come back,” answered the young 

n, for he could not mistake the intention 
the words. 
‘Yes, indeed, Sir Keith; and now you 
go into the boat, and you will take 
ire of your footing, for the night is dark, 
| the rocks they are always slippery what- 
er.” 

But Keith Macleod’s foot was as familiar 

th the soft sea-weed of the rocks as it was 

th the hard heather of the hills, and he 
found no difficulty in getting into the broad- 
beamed boat. The men put out their oars 

d pushed her off. And now, in the dark 

night, the skirl of the pipes arose again; 
ud it was no stately and mournful lament 
that young Donald played up there at the 
bow as the four oars struck the sea and sent 
a flash of white fire down into the deeps. 
“Donald,” Hamish had said to him on 
the shore, “ when you are going out to the 
steamer, it is the ‘Seventy-ninth’s Farewell 


to Chubralter that you will play, and you 
will play no other thing than that.” 

And surely the Seventy-ninth were not 
sorry to leave Gibraltar when their piper 
composed for them so glad a farewell 

At the high windows of Castle Dare the 
mother stood, and her niece, and as they 
watched the yellow lamp move slowly out 
from the black shore, they heard this proud 
and joyous march that Donald was playing 
to herald the approach of his master. They 


listened to it as it grew fainter and faint 


er, and as the small yellow star trembling 
over the dark waters became more and more 
remote. And then this other sound—this 
blowing of a steam-whistle far away in the 
darkness ? 

* He will be in good time, aunt: she is a 
long way off vet,” said Janet Macleod. But 
the mother did not spe ak. 

Out there on the dark and moving waters 
the great steamer was slowly drawing neat 
the open boat; and as she came up, the vast 
hull of her, seen against the star-lit sky, 
seemed a mountain. 

‘Now, Donald,” Macleod called ont, you 
will take the dog—here is the string: and 
you will see he does not spring into the 
water.” 

‘Yes, I will take the dog,” muttered the 
boy, half to himself. “Oh yes, I will take 
the dog; but it was better if I was going 
with you, Sir Keith, than any dog.” 

A rope was thrown out, the boat dragged 
up to the side of the steamer, the small gang- 
way let down, and presently Macleod was 
on the deck of the large vessel. Then Osear 
was hauled up too, and the rope flung loose, 
and the boat drifted away into the darkness. 
But the last good-by had not been said, for 
over the black waters came the sound of 
the pipes once more, the melancholy wail 
of “ Mackintosh’s Lament.” 

“Confound that obstinate brat!’ Mae 
leod said to himself. “ Now he will go back 
to Castle Dare and make the women miset 
able.” 

“The captain is below at his supper, Sin 
Keith,” said the mate. ‘“ Will you go down 
to him ?” 

“Yes, I will go down to him,” said he; 
and he made his way along the deck of the 
steamer. 

He was arrested by the sound of some one 
erving, and he looked down, and found a 
woman crouched under the bulwarks, with 
two small children asleep on her knee. 

“My good woman, what is the matter with 


you ” 


said he. 

“The night is cold,” she said, in the Gae- 
lic, “and my children are cold; and it is a 
long way that we are going.” 

He answered her in her own tongue. 

“You will be warmer if you go below; 
but here is a plaid for you, anyway ;” and 
with that he took the plaid from round his 
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shoulders and flung it across the children, 
and passed on. 

That the the Macleods of 
Dare. They had a royal manner with them. 
Perhaps that was the reason that their rev- 


enues were LOW 


was way of 


far from royal. 

And meanwhile the red light still burn- 
ed in the high windows of Castle Dare, and 
two women were there looking out on the 
pale stars and the dark sea beneath. They 
waited until they heard the plashing of dars 
in the small bay below, and the message 
was brought them that Sir Keith had got 
Then 


they turned away from the silent and empty 


safely on board the great steamer. 


night, and one of them was weeping bitterly. | 

‘It is the last of six sons that has 
gone from me,” she said, coming back to the 
old refrain, and refusing to be comforted. 

* And I have lost my brother,” said Janet 
Macleod, in her simple way. ‘ But he will 
and then we shall | 
have great doings at Castle Dare.” 


my 


come back to us, auntie ; 


CHAPTER 


MENTOR. 


_ 


LF 


Ir was with a wholly indescribable sur- 
prise and delight that Macleod came upon | 
the life and stir and gayety of London in the 
sweet June time, when the parks and gar- 


| 
dens and squares would of themselves have 
been asufticient wonderto him. The change 
from the shores of lochs Na Keal 
and Ina and Seridain to this world of sun-lit | 
foliage—the golden yellow of the laburnum, 
the cream-white of the chestnut, the rose- 
pink of the red hawthorn, and every where 
the keen translucent green of the young | 
lime-trees—was enough to fill the heart with 
joy and gladness, though he 


sombre 


had been no 
diligent student of landscape and color. The | 
few days he had to spend by himself—while 
getting properly dressed to satisfy the de- 
mands of his friend 


passed quickly enough. 
He was not at all ashamed of his country- 
made clothes as he watched the whirl of 
carriages in Piccadilly, or lounged under the | 
elms of Hyde Park, with his beautiful sil- 
ver-white and lemon-colored collie attract- 
Nor 
had he waited for the permission of Lieu- 


ing the admiration of every passer-by. 


tenant Ogilvie to make his entrance into at 
least one little corner of society. He was 
recognized in St. James’s Street one morning 
by a noble lady whom he had met once or | 
twice at Inverness; and she, having stopped 

her carriage, was pleased to ask him to lunch | 
with herself and her husband next day. To | 
the great grief of Oscar, who had to be shut 

up by himself, Macleod went up next day to | 
Brook Street, and there met several people | 


|my bedroom to dry. 


|eould 1? 
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English, as it seemed to him, in the 
and ways. He was rather petted, fi 
a handsome lad, and he had high sp 
a proud air, And his hostess was so 
to mention that the Caledonian | 
coming off on the 25th, and of « 
must come, in the Highland costm 
as she was one of the patronesses 
she give him a voucher? Macleod 
ed, laughingly, that he would be 
have it, though he did not know 
was; whereupon she was pleased to s 
no wonder he laughed at the notio 
voucher being wanted for any Mac] 
Dare. 

One morning a good-looking and 
young man knocked at the door of a 
house in Bury Street, St. James’s, and 
if Sir Keith Macleod was at home. Thi 
said he was, and the young gentlemar 
tered. 


son. 


He was a most correctly dressex 
His hat and gloves and cane and 
tailed frock-coat were all beautiful; | 
was perhaps the tightness of his nether g 


| ments, or perhaps the tightness of his 


iantly polished boots (which were part 
covered by white gaiters), that made hii 


jup the narrow little stairs with some 


cision of caution. The door was opened a 
he was announced. 

“My dear old boy,” said he, “ how do y 
do?” 
hand that nearly burst one of his gloves 

But at this moment an awful accident o« 
curred. From behind the door of the ad 
cent bedroom, Oscar, the collie, sprang fo1 
ward with an angry growl; then he seemed 
to recognize the situation of affairs, when he 


and Macleod gave him a grip of 


| saw his master holding the stranger’s hand; 
|then he began to wag his tail; then 


jumped up with his fore-paws to give a 
kindly welcome. 

“Hang it all, Macleod!” young Ogilvie 
cried, with all the starch gone ont of his 
manner; “your dog’s all wet! What's the 


juse of keeping a brute like that about the 


place ?” 
Alas! the beautiful, brilliant boots were 


jall besmeared, and the white gaiters too, 


and the horsey-looking nether garments. 


| Moreover, the Highland savage, so far from 


betraying compunction, burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, “TI put him in 
I couldn’t do more 
He has just been in the Serpen- 
tine.” 

“T wish he was there now, with a stone 
and a &8tring round his neck,” observed Lieu 
tenant Ogilvie, looking at his boots; but h« 
repented him of this rash saying, for within 
a week he had offered Macleod £20 for the 
dog. He might have offered twenty dozen 
of £20, and thrown his polished boots and 


whose names he knew as representatives of | his gaiters too into the bargain, and he would 


old Highland families, but who were very | 


have had the same answer. 
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vas once more banished into the “Yes, if (had been the eldest of them,” 
und Mr. Ogilvie sat down, pre said Mr. Ogilvie “lItisa capital thing to 
o take no more notice of his boots. | have younger brothers: it isn’t half so 
it sone sherry on the table, anda pleasant hen you are the younger brother, 
f cigars; his friend asked whethe1 “And will you come up, then, and bury 
ot have a glass of seltzer-water | yourself alive at Dare : 


irette It is awfully good of you to ask me, 


like the rooms I got for | Macleod; and if I can manage it, I will: 


but Lam afraid there isn’t much chanee this 


s not much fresh air about them, | year. In the mean time, let me give vou a 
s narrow street,” Macleod said, | hint. In London we talk of going down to 


but that is no matter, for I have | the Highlands.” 
t all dav—all over London.” “Oh, do you? Idid not think vou were 


ught the price was as high as you | so stupid,” Macleod remarked. 


ire to go,” Ogilvie said; “* but I for “Why, of course we do. You speak of 
vi come fre sh up, with your por kets going up to the capt i] of a country, and of 
mey. If you would like something | going down to the provinces.” 
ore princely, Vl put you up to it.” “Perhaps you are right—no doubt you 
where have I got the money?) are right; but it sounds stupid,” the uncon 
re no gold mines in the west of | vinced Highlander observed again. “It 
It is you who are Fortunatus.” sounds stupid to say going up to the south 
t Jove, if vou knew how hard a fellow | and going down to the north. And how can 
Aldershot,” Mr. Ogilvie remarked, | you go down to the Highlands ? you might 
ntially, “you would scarcely believe | go down to the Lowlands. But no doubt 
ery new batch of fellows who come | you are right; and I will be more particular. 


eto be dined all round; and the mess | And will you have another cigarette ? and 
ire simply awful It’s getting worse | then we will go out for a walk, and Osear 
orse; and then these big drinks put | will get drier in the street than in-doors.” 
ff one’s work so.” * Don’t Hnagine I am yoing out to have 
You are studying hard, I suppose,” Mac- | that dog plunging about among my feet,” 
said, quite gravely. said Ogilvie. * But I have something else 
Pretty well,” said he, stretching out his | for you to do. You know Colonel Ross of 
and petting his pretty mustache with | Duntorme.” 
beautiful white hand. Then he added, “T have heard of him.” 
lenly, surveying the brown-faced and “His wife is an awfully nice woman, and 





vart young fellow before him, “ By Jove, | would like to meet you. I faney they think 


Macleod, ’m glad to see youin London. It’s | of buying some property—I am not sure it 


ea breath of mountain air. Don’t I re- | isn’t an island—in your part of the country ; 
ember the awful mornings we’ve had to-|and she has never been to the Highlands 
ther—the rain and the mist and the creep- | at all. I was to take you down with me to 
through the bogs? I believe you did | lunch with her at two, if You care to go 
r best to kill me. If I hadn’t had the | There is her card.” 


nstitution of a horse, I should have been Macleod looked at the card 
led.” ““ How far is Prince’s Gate from here ?” he 
I should say your big drinks at Alder- | asked. 
ot were more likely to kill you than going “A mile and a half, I should say 
ifter the deer,” said Macleod. “And will “And it is now twenty minutes to two,” 
uu come up with me this antumn, Ogilvie? | said he, rising. “It will be a nice smart 


The mother will be glad to see you, and | walk.” 

Janet too; though we haven’t got any fine “Thank vou,” said Mr. Ogilvie; “if it is 

oung ladies for you to make love to, unless | all the same to you, we will perform the 

ou go up to Fort William, or Fort George, | journey in a hansom. I am not in training 
Inverness. And I was all over the moors | just at present for your tramps to Ben-an- 

fore 1 came away; and if there is any | Sloich.” 

thing like good weather, we shall have plen- “Ah! your boots are rather tight,” said 





of birds this year, for I never saw before | Macleod, with grave sympathy. 


ich a big average of eggs in the nests.” They got into a hansom, and went spin- 
‘I wonder you don’t let part of that} ning along through the crowd of carriages 


shooting,” said young Ogilvie, who knew | on this brilliant morning. The busy streets, 
well of the straitened circumstances of the | the handsome women, the fine buildings, the 
Macleods of Dare. bright and beautiful foliage of the parks 


“The mother won’t have it done,” said | all these were a perpetual wonder and de- 
Macleod, quite simply, “for she thinks it | light to the new-comer, who was as eager 
keeps me at home. But a young man ean | in the enjoyment of this gay world of pleas- 
not always stay at home. It is very good | ure and activity as any girl come up for her 
for you, Ogilvie, that you have brothers.” first season. Perhaps this notion occurred 
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to the astute and experienced Lieutenant | 
Ogilvie, who considered it his duty to warn 
his youthful and ingennous friend. 

“Mrs. Ross is a very handsome woman,” | 
he remarked. 

* Indeed.” 

“And uncommonly fascinating too, when 
she likes.” 

“ Really.” 

“You had better look out 
fascinate you.” 


if she tries to | 


“She is a married woman,” said Macleod. | 

“They are always the worst,” said this 
wise person; “for they are jealous of the 
younger women.” 

“Oh, that is all nonsense,” said Macleod, 
bluntly. “I am not such a greenhorn. I 
have read all that kind of talk in books and 
magazines: Do you think 
I will believe that married women have so 
little self-respect as to make themselves the 


laughing-stock of men ?” 


it is ridiculous. 


“My dear fellow, they have cart-loads of | 
self-respect. What I mean is that Mrs. Ross | 
is a bit of a lion-hunter, and she may take | 
a fancy to make a lion of you 

“That is better than to make an ass of 
me, as you suggested.” 

“And naturally she will try to attach 
you to her set. I don’t think you are quite 
outré enough for her; perhaps I made a mis- 
take in putting you into decent clothes. 
You wouldn’t have time to get into your 
kilts now? But you must be prepared to 
meet all sorts of queer folks at her house, 
especially if you stay on a bit and have 
some tea—mysterious poets that nobody 
ever heard of, and artists who won’t exhib- | 
it, and awful swells from the German uni- | 
versities, and I don’t know what besides 
every body who isn’t the least like any body 
else.” 

“And what is your claim, then, to go| 
there ?” Macleod asked. | 

“Oh,” said the young lientenant, langh- 
ing at the home thrust, “I am only admit- | 
ted on friend of Colonel 
She never asked me to put my name 
in her antograph-book. But I have done a 
bit of the jackal for her once or twice, when 
I happened to be on leave; and she has sent 
me with people to her box at Covent Gar- 
den when she couldn’t go herself.” 

“And how am 1 to propitiate her? 
am I to do?” 

“She will soon let you know how you 
strike her. Either she will pet you, or she | 
will snuff you out like winking. I don’t 
know a who has a blanker stare, 
when she likes.” 

This idle conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sufferance, as a 


Ross. 


What 


woman 


men experienced a sinking sensation, as if 
the earth had been cut away from beneath | 
their feet; then there was a crash, and they | 
were violently thrown against each other; | 


|ing over, was being jolted along thy 


| its hocks. 


then they vaguely knew that the ca 


by a runaway horse. Fortunately th 
could not run very fast, for the axl 
deprived of its wheel, was tearing 

road; but, all the same, the occupa 
the cab thought they might as well 
and so they tried to force open thy 


}small panels of the door in front of 4 


But the concussion had so jammed 


| together that, shove at them as they | 


they would not yield. At this junet 
Macleod, who was not accustomed t 
som cabs, and did not at all like this 


| experience of them, determined to get on 


somehow ; and so he raised himself a bit, sy 
as to get his back firm against the back of 
the vehicle; he pulled up his leg unti 

knee almost touched his mouth; he got th 
heel of his boot firmly fixed on the top edy 


of the door; and then with one forward 


| drive he tore the panel right away from 


hinges. The other was of course flung o} 
Then he grasped the brass 


outside, steadied himself for a moment, 


at once, 


| jumped clear from the cab, alighting on 


pavement. Strange to say, Ogilvie did 

follow, though Macleod, as he rushed ali 

to try to get hold of the horse, momentar 

expected to see him jump out. His anxiet 
was of short duration. The axle-tree caught 
on the curb; there was a sudden lureh ; and 
then, with a crash of glass, the cab went 
right over, throwing down the horse, and 
pitching the driver into the street. It was 
all the work of a few seconds; and anothei 


| second seemed to suffice to collect a crowd, 


even in this quiet part of Kensington Gor 
But, after all, very little damage was done, 
except to the horse, which had eut one of 
When young Mr. Ogilvie scram 
bled out and got*on to the pavement, in- 
stead of being grateful that his life had 
been spared, he was in a towering passion 
with whom or what he knew not. 

“Why didn’t you jump out?” said Mac- 
leod to him, after seeing that the cabman 
was all right. 

Ogilvie did not answer; he was looking 
at his besmeared hands and dishevelled 
clothes. 

“Confound it!” said 


done now? 


he; “what’s to be 
The house is just round the 


| corner.” 


“Let us go in, and they will lend you a 


| elothes-brush.” 


“As if I had been fighting a bargee? No, 
thank you. Iwill go along till I find some 
tavern, and get myself put to rights.” 

And this he did gloomily, Macleod accom 
panying him. It was about a quarter of an 


At the same moment both young | hour before he had completed his toilet: 
and then they set out to walk back to 
Prince’s Gate. 
humor. 
“What a fellow you are to jump, Mac 


Mr. Ogilvie was in a bette 
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had 


“Tf 
it policeman, you 
And you never paid the cab 
estroving the lid of the door; 


said he. you cannoned 


would have 
you 
ott 
the strength of a giant.” 


ing clean its hinges. You 


ere the people came from—it was 
sed me.” said Macleod, who seem 
rather enjoyed the adventure. 
e one of our sea-lochs in the High 


ou look all around and can not tind 


any where; but throw a biscuit 
iter, and you will find them ap 
mm all quarters at once, As for 


| forgot that; but I gave the 


ereign to console him for his shak 


man 
is not that enough ?” 
frightfully late for lunch 


7 
ull be 


iid Mr. Ogilvie, with some concern. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
FIONAGHAL 


deed when they entered the house 


conies and windows were a blaze 


rs all shining in the sun—they found 


r host and hostess had already come 


tairs, and were seated at table with 

ul party of guests. This cireum 
did not lessen Sir Keith Macleod’s 
tion; for there is no denying the fact 


young man would rather have faced 
ery bull on a Highland road than this 
of people in the hushed and semi 
ed and tlower-scented room. It seem- 
to him that his appearance was the sig- 
for a confusion that was equivalent to 
all 


began to 


wthquake. Two or three servants 
solemn than any clergyman 
new arrangements; atall lady, benign 
spect, rose and most graciously received 
itall gentleman, with a gray mustache, 
with him; and then, he 
ely heard young Ogilvie, at the other 
of the room, relate the incident of the 
tting of the cab, he found himself seat- 
ext to this benign lady, and apparently 
bewildering paradise of beautiful lights 

lors and delicious odors. Asparagus 
»? Yes, he would take that; but for a 
d or two this spacious and darkened 


hands as 


. With its stained glass and its sombre 
the table him, with 
sses of roses and lilies-of-the-valley, its 
ver, 


s, and before its 
its crystal, its nectarines, and cher 
{ 
And then the people talk- 
hushed the 
ints moved silently and mysteriously, 


es, and pine-apples, seemed some kind « 


hanted place 
low and 


in a fashion, and 


(the air was languid with the scents of 
its and flowers. They gave him some 
ne in a tall green glass that had trans- 


arent lizards crawling up its stem; he had 
never drank out of a thing like that before. 
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“It was very kind of Mr. Ogilvie to get 
vou to come: he isa very good boy: he for 
gets nothing,” said Mrs. Ross to him: and 
as he became aware that she was a pleas 


ant-looking lady of middle age, who regard 


ed him with very friendly and truthful eves, 
that he 
to task for representing this de- 


cent and respectable woman 


he vowed to himself 


Mr. Ogilvie 


would bring 
as a graceless 
No doubt she was 
At her time of life 
in the nursery 


and dangerous coquette 
the mother of children 


she was better employed or 


in the kitchen than in flirting with young 
men; and could he doubt that she was a 
good house-mistress when he saw with his 


own eyes how spick and span every thing 
was, and how accurately every thing was 
served? Even if his cousin Janet lived in 
the south, with all these fine flowers and 
hot-house fruits to serve het purpose, she 
could not have done better. He began to 
like this pleasant-eyed woman, though she 
seemed delicate, and a trifle languid, and in 
consequence he sometimes could not quite 
make out what she said. But then he no- 
ticed that the other people talked in this 
limp fashion too: there was no precision 
about their words; frequently they seemed 


to leave you to guess the end of their sen- 


tences As for the young lady next him, 
was she not very delicate also? He had 
never seen such hands—so small and fine 
and white. And although she talked only 
to her neighbor on the other side of her. he 


that her 

as it was, was only a murmur. 
* Miss White and I,” said Mrs 
and at this moment the 


ed to them 


could heat voice, low and Inu: al 
Ross to him 
young lady turn 
‘were talking before you came 
in of the beautiful country you must know 
nd of 


with 


so well, a its romantic stories and as- 


sociations Prince Charlie. 


Gertrude, 


let me introduce Sir Keith Macleod to you 
I told Miss White you might come to us 
to-day; and she was saying what a pity it 
was that Flora Macdonald was not a Mac- 
leod.” 

“That was very kind,” said he, frankly, 


turning to this tall, pale girl, with the rip- 
pling hair of golden brown and the heavy- 
lidded and downcast eyes. And then he 
laughed. ‘We would not like to steal the 
honor from a woman, even though she was 
a Macdonald, and you know the Macdonalds 
and the Macleods were not very friendly in 
the old time. But we can claim something 


too about the 


escape ot Prince Charlie, Mrs 
Ross. After Flora Maedonald had got him 
safe from Harris to Skye, she handed him 
over to the sons ot Macleod of Raasay, and 
it was owing to them that he got to the 
main-land You will find many people up 


that if Mac 
45, Prince Charlie 
have had to tlee atall. But I 
think the Macleods had done enough fon 


there to this day who believe 
leod had 


would never 


gone out 


in 
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the Stuarts; and it was but little thanks 
they ever got in return, so far as I could 
ever liear. Do you know, Mrs. Ross, my 
mother wears mourning every 3d of Septem- 
ber, and will eat nothing from morning till 
night. It is the anniversary of the battle 
ot Worceste1 
so smashed up that for a long time the oth- 


; and then the Macleods were 


er clans relieved them from military serv- 
ice.” 
‘You are not 
Keith,” 
“Only when I hear a Jacobite song sung,” 


much of a Jacobite, Sir 


said Mrs. Ross, smiling. 
said he. “Then who ean fail to be a Jac- 
obite ?” 

He had become quite friendly with this 
If he had been afraid that 
his voice, in these delicate southern ears, 
must sound like the first guttural drone of 
Donald’s pipes at Castle Dare, he had speed- 
ily lost that fear. The manly, sun-browned 
face and clear-glancing eyes were full of 
animation ; 
the solemnity of the servants; 


amiable lady. 


he was oppressed no longer by 
so long as he 
talked to her he was quite confident ; he 
had made friends with this friendly woman. 
But he had not as yet dared to address the 
pale girl who sat on his right, and who seem- 
ed so fragile and beautiful and distant in 
manner, 

‘“‘ After all,” 
were ho 


said he to Mrs. Ross, “ there 

Highlanders killed in the 
cause of the Stuarts than used to be killed 
every year or two merely out of the quar- 


more 


rels of the clans among themselves. All 
about where I live there is scarcely a rock, 
or a loch, or an island, that has not its story. 
And I think,” added he, with a becoming 
modesty, “that the Macleods were by far 
the most treacherous and savage and blood- 
thirsty of the whole lot of them.” 


And now the fair stranger beside him ad- | 


dressed him for the first time; 
did so, she turned her eyes toward him 


clear, large eyes that rather startled one | 


when the heavy lids were lifted, so full of 
expression were they. 
“T suppose,” said she, with a certain de- 


mure smile, “you have no wild deeds done | 


939 


there now ? 

“Oh, we have become quite peaceable 
“Our spirit 
The wild boars are all 
from 


folks now,” said he, laughing. 
is quite broken. 
away from the 
Muick; we have only the sheep. 


islands now, even 


leods—they are all sheep now.” 
Was it not quite obvious? 


any one associate with 
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and as she | 


And the | 
Mackeuzies, and the Macleans, and the Mac- 


What had this Macleod to do 
scorching fires of hate and oft 
was playing with a silver fork 
Miss White 


was perfectly natural and correct. 


dozen strawberries: 


The ladies went up stairs, and 
after the claret had gone round, { 
them. And now it seemed to this 1 
lander that he was only going fron 
to wonder. Half-way up the nar 
case Was a large recess dimly lit b 
light falling through stained glass, a 
was a small fountain playing in th 
of this grotto, and all around was 


ness of ferns dripping with the spr 
at the entrance two stone figure 
magical globes on which the spring 
falling water was reflected. The» f) 
partial gloom he emerged into the di 
room—a dream of rose-pink and gx 
the air sweetened around him by the 
of roses and tall lilies about. His eyes 
rather bewildered at first; the figures of 
women seemed dark against the whit 
of the windows. But as he went fo 
to his hostess, he could make out still 
wonders of color; for in the balconies « 
side, in the full glare of the sun, wer 
niums and lobelias and golden calce 
j and red snapdragon, their bright hues ta 
ly tempered by the thin curtains t] 
which they were seen. He could not 
expressing his admiration of thes 
that were so new to him, for it seen 
him that he had come into a land of perpet 
ual summer and sunshine and glowing flow 
ers. Then the luxuriant greenness of th: 
foliage on the other side of Exhibition Roa 
| —for Mrs. Ross’s house faced westward 
| was, as he said, singularly beautiful to o 
| accustomed to the windy skies of the west- 
ern isles. 

“But you have not seen our elm—ow 


| 
Mrs. Ross, who was arral 


;own elm,” said 
ging some azaleas that had just been sent 
her. “We are very proud of our elm. Get 
trude, will you take Sir Keith to see our uo- 

| ble elm ?” 

| He had almost forgotten who Gertrud 

| was; but the next second he recognized the 

| low and almost timid voice that said, 

| “Will you this way, then, Si 

| Keith ?” 

| He turned, and found that it was Miss 

White who spoke. How was it that this 

rirl, who was only a girl, seemed to do 


i ¢ 
i) 


| things so easily, and gently, and naturally, 


come 


How could | without any trace of embarrassment or sel!- 
this bright-faced 


consciousness? He followed her, and knew 


young man the fierce traditions of hate and | not which to admire the more, the careless 
malice and revenge that make the seas and | simplicity of her manner or the singular 
islands of the north still more terrible in| symmetry of her tall and slender figure. 
their loneliness? Those were the days of | He had never seen any statue or any pic- 
strong wills and strong passions, and of an} ture in any book to be compared with this 
easy disregard of individual life when the | woman, who was so fine and rare and dé 


gratification of some set desire was near. | cate that she seemed only a beautiful tall 
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his garden of flowers. There was | thing about an ord irv elm to tell her how 
plicity, too, about her dress grateful he a? 

{ tting, tight-sleeved dress of It is like dream to me he said, hor 

jack, her only adornment being | estly enough since I « e to I n 

s ot big blue beads worn loose \ You seen aiways to have sunil whit l d 

eck. The black figure,in this! plenty of fine trees and hot-house flowers. 

rose-pink and gold and tlowers, | But I suppose you ‘ r like the rest 

ve enough; but even the finest | of us ?” 

or the finest of statues has not “Or we shou very tire of all this 

ttraction of a graceful carrias beautiful as it is,” said she and she looked 

d never seen any woman walk as | rather wistfu out on the broad still gar 

walked, in so stately and yet so|/ dens. “For my part, I should very soon 

iV tire of it. I should think there was more 

Mrs. Ross’s chief drawing-room they | excitement in the wild storms and the dark 

to an ante-drawing-room, which | nights of the north; there must be a strange 


i passage 


and partly a conser, 


On the window side some 


Cape heaths, on the wall side some 


lue and white plates ; and it was 
he latter 


ot two persons in 


that was engaging the 
this anteroom 
el Ross himself and a little old gen 
| gold-rimined spectacles. 

father ?’ 
ss White to her companion ; and, aft- 


I introduce you to my 

ad or two, the V passed on. 
k papa is inv iluable to Colonel 

as good as an aue. 


Look 


is very 


vid she: “he Is 

it telling the value of china. 

beautiful heath. Mrs. Ross 

f her heaths.” 

small white fingers searcely touched 
| 


vutiful blossoms of the plant; but 


vere the more palely roseate and 


If one were to grasp that hand 


sudden moment of entreaty, in the 


ry of reconciliation, in the agony 
ell—would it not be crushed like a 
wer? 

re is our elm,” said she, lightly. 


Ross and I regard it as our own, we 
ketched it so often.” 
ey had emerged from the conservatory 
i small square room, which was prac 
a continuation of the drawing-room, 
vhich was decorated in pale blue and 
und filled with a lot of knickknacks 
showed it Mrs. 
ir. And out there,in the clear June 
ne, lay the broad greensward behind 


Ross’s 


was doubtless 


e’s Gate, with the one splendid elm 
viding his broad branches into the blue 
uid throwing a soft shadow on the cor- 
of the gardens next to the house. How 
and still it was!—as still as the calm 
lightin this girl’s eyes. 
ssion there, and no trouble; only the light 
. June day, and of blue skies, and a peace- 
ul. She rested the tips of her tingers 

i small rose-wood table that stood by the 


dow: 


There was no 


surely, if a spirit ever lived in any 
ble, the wood of this table 


rilled to its core. 


must have 


And had he given all this trouble to this | suffocate 
erfect creature merely that he should look 


1 tree? and was he to say some ordinary 


fascination in the 
the mountains 


by 


fascination he 


] 
Nh 


storms 
storm? was it for a rose 


driving rains of Ben-an-Sloich ? 


as she 


LF 


for her rich golden 


id siie 


short winter days amo 
, and the 
Atlantic.” 


He looked at her and smiled. That tieres 


long winter nights 
the side of the 
knew how 
gvuessed at it? And as for her talk 


g as if she herself would gladly brave thes« 


something of: 





was it for a foam bell to brave a 


leat to meet the 


“Shall we vo back now said she: and 


turned to lead the way he could not 
neck 


to remark how shape v her was, 


loosely 


brown hair was 


gathered up behind 


this moment Mrs. Ross made 


But just at 


her appearance 


tt 


And you must 


) London. and 


‘Come,” said she, “ we shall have a chat 


and you will tell me, Sin 


] . 
» Ourselves: 


ith, what you have seen sine 


you came 
} 


what has struck you most 


stay with us, Gertrude. Per 


haps Sir Keith will be so kind as to freeze 
vour blood with another horrible story about 
the Highlanders [am only a poor south 
erner, and had to get up my legends from 


books. 


But this wicked girl, Sir Keith, de- 


ghts as much in stories of bloodshed as a 


school-boy does.” 


White, in 
voice ot 
suffused her face. 
talking of the 
stood you 
trying to make out” 
proud mischiet came 
eyes 


must be a very 


Miss 


low-toned, gravely sincere 


“You will not believe her,” said 
that 
hers, while a faint shell-like pink 
“Tt was only that we were 
Highlands, because we under 
ind Mrs 


and here 


were coming ; Ross was 
i spice of 
into the ordinarily calm 
to make out 


and dat verous per- 


‘she w is trying that you 


terrible 


son, Who would probably murder us all if we 


were 


Ross, 
yourself that 
dreadful lot of pe ople at one time. 
shame it wi 
the snow, and then 


brush-wood in 


not civil to you.” 
“Well, you know, Sit 


apologet cally 


Mrs. 


" 14 
acknowledge 


Keith,” said 
, “von 
you Macleods were a very 
What a 
s to track the pool fellow 
deliberately to put 
then 
persons at 


ove! 
of the eave, and 
hundred 


iront 


whole two 


999 
once. 


“Oh yes, no doubt,” said he; “but the 
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Macdonalds were asked first to give up the | 
men that had bound the Macleods hand and 
foot and set them adrift in the boat, and 
they would not do it. And if the Macdon- | 
alds had got the Macleods into a cave, they | 
would have suffocated them too. The Mac- | 
donalds began it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” protested Mrs. Ross; “1 
can remember better than that. What were | 
the Macleods about on the island at all when 
they had to be sent off, tied hand and foot, 
in their boats ?” 

“And what is the difference between ty- 
ing a man hand and foot and putting him 
out in the Atlantic, and suffocating him in | 
It was only by an accident that | 
the wind drifted them over to Skye.” 

“T shall begin to fear that you have some 
of the old blood in you,” said Mrs. Ross, with 


a cave? 


asmile, “if you try to excuse ene of the cru- 


elest things ever heard of.” 
“T do not excuse it at all,” said he, sim- | 
ply. “It bad—very cruel. But 
perhaps the Macleods were not so much | 
worse than others. It was not a Macleod | 
at all, it was a Gordon—and she a woman, | 
that killed the chief of the Mackin- | 
toshes after she had received him as a friend. | 
‘Put your head down on the table, said she | 


was very 


too 


to the chief, ‘in token of your submission | 
to the Earl of Huntly.” And no sooner had 
he bowed his neck than she whipped out a} 
knife and ent his head off. That was a Gor- | 
don, not a Macleod. And I do not think the | 
Macleods were so much worse than their | 
neighbors, after all.” 

“Oh, how can you say that ?” exelaimed | 
his perseeutor. “Who was ever guilty of | 
such an act of treachery as setting fire to | 
the barn at Dunvegan? Macdonald and 
his men get driven on to Skye by the bad 
weather; they beg for shelter from their 
old enemy ; 
great friends with them; and Macdonald is 


| 


Macleod professes to be very 


to sleep in the castle, while his men have a 
barn prepared for them. You know very 
well, Sir Keith, that if Macdonald had _ re- 
mained that night in Dunvegan Castle he 
would have been murdered ; and if the Mac- 
leod girl had not given a word of warning 
to her sweetheart, the men in the barn would 
have been burned to death. I think if I} 
were a Macdonald I should be proud of that | 
the Macdonalds marching down to 
their boats with their pipes playing, while 
the barn was all in a blaze, fired by their 
Oh, Sir Keith, I hope 
Macleods of that alive 


scene 


treacherous enemies. 
there 
now.” 


are no sort 


“ There are not, Mrs. Ross,” said he, grave- 
ly. “They were all killed by the Macdon- 
alds, I suppose.” 

“T do believe,” said she, “that it was a 
Macleod who built a tower on a 
lonely island, and imprisoned his wife 
there—” 


stone 
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| of how Maclean of Duart tried 





“Miss White,” the young man s 
estly, “ will not you help me? A 
made responsible for all the evil « 
my ancestors ?” 

“It is really not fair, Mrs. Ross,” 
and the sound of this voice pleading 
went to his heart: it was not as t 
of other women. 

“T only meant to punish you,” said My 
Ross, “ for having traversed the in 

I don’t know whether that is th 
phrase, or what it means, but it sou 
You first acknowledged that the Ma 
were by far the most savage of the 
living up there: and then you tried t 
out that the poor creatures whom thi 
ried were as cruel as themselves.” 

“What is cruel now was not crue! 
he said; “it was a way of fighting; 
what is called an ambush now—e1 
your enemy, and then taking him at 
advantage. And if you did not do t 
him, he would do it to you. And y 
man is mad with anger or revenge, y 
does he care for any thing ?” 

“T thought we were all sheep now,” sai 
she. 

“Do you know the story of the ma 
was flogged by Maclean of Lochbuy 
is in Mull,” said he, not heeding her 
mark. ‘You do not know that old st 

They did not; and he proceeded t 
it in a grave and simple fashion whic! 
sufficiently impressive. For he was tall 
to these two friends now in the most u 
barrassed way; and he had, besides 
chief gift of a born narrator—an utter 
getfulness of himself. His eyes rested quite 
naturally on their eyes as he told his tal 
But first of all, he spoke of the exce: g 
lovalty of the Highland folk to the head of 
their clan. Did they know that other story 
to capture 
the young heir of the house of Lochbuy, and 
how the boy was rescued and carried away 
by his nurse? And when, arrived at man’s 
estate, he returned to revenge himself 01 


| those who had betrayed him, among them 


was the husband of the nurse. The young 


| chief would have spared the life of this 


man, for the old woman’s sake. “ Lei 
tail go with the hide,” said she, and he was 
slain with the rest. And then the narrator 
went on to the story of the flogging. He 
told them how Maclean of Lochbuy was out 
after the deer one day; and his wife, with 
her child, had come out to see the shooting 
They were driving the deer; and at a pal 
ticular pass a man was stationed so that 
should the deer come that way, he should 
turn them back. The deer came to this 
pass; the man failed to turn them; the 
chief was mad with rage. He gave orders 
that the man’s back should be bared, and 
that he should be flogged before all the 
people. 
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yell.” continued 


But it 


Macleod. “ 


Is not sate to do any 
that to a Highlander; at least it 
te to do any thing like that to a 
r in those days: for, as I told 
I " ( re all like sl ep no 
went after the deer again; but at 
nt the man that had been tlogged 
eaw’s child from the nurse, and 
t ieross the mountain-side, till he 
place overhanging the sea And 
' the child over the sea; and it 
se that Maclean begged on bis 

rgiveness. Even the passion of 


s lost now in the fierceness of his 
Chis was what 
ss Maclean had 

d then before all 


is he had 


d be dashed into the sea 


the man said 


his back bared 
the 


flogged, then 


people, and 
the 


below. 


been 
nothing to be done but that ho 
0 offers, ho appeals from the moth 
And so it was that Mae 
was tlogged there before 


orany use. 


Lochbuy 


} 
people 


, and his enemy above look 
And then? When it was over, the 

L aloud, ‘Revenged! 
y into the air with the child along 
of 
u after they had sank into the sea 


revenged!’ 


and neither them was evel 
old story.” 
d story, doubtless, and often told; 
effect on this girl sitting beside him 
riil et. 


Her clasped hands trembled; 
es were glazed and fascinated as if 
e spell. Mrs. Ross, noticing this ex 

ension of feeling, and fearing it, hast 


me, Gertrude,” she said, taking the 


the hand,“ we shall be frightened 
ith by these stories. Come and sing 
song—a French song, all about tears, 
yuuntains, and bits of ribbon—or we 
be seeing the ghosts of murdered 


uiders coming in here in the day 
Macleod, not knowing what he had done, 
onscious that something had occurred, 
ved them into the drawing-room, and 

ed to a sofa, while Miss White sat down 

e open piano. He hoped he had not 
ded her. He would frighten he 
vain with any ghastly stories from the wild 


thern seas. 


not 


\nd what was this French song that she 
is about to sing? The pale, slender fir 
ers were wandering over the keys; and 
e was a sound—faint and clear and mu- 
il—as of the rippling of summer seas. 


d sometimes the sounds came nearer; and 
ow he fancied he recognized some old fa- 
ar strain; and he thought of his cousin 


Janet somehow, and of summer days down 


the blue waters of the Atlantic. <A 
rench song? Surely if this air, that seem- 


1 to come nearer and nearer, was blown 
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from any eartl ne t had come from the 
illeys of I ‘ ind Ardgour, and fron 
the still sl es of Arisalg wd Moidart 
Oh ves t Was a vel prett French song 
that she had chosen to please Mrs. Ross 
with 
‘hy 
this was what she sang; and though, to tell 
the truth, she had 1 h of a ole, I 
Was exquisitely tra shes vr Ww th 
a tenderness and ex such as he, at 
least, had never heard before 
He w 1 
A 8 
Was ‘ Wae’s ri ( 
Oh. when | : } 
I s 
It ) 
I I I ( 


It could not have entered into his imagina- 
<ist 


Wool d 


tion to believe that such pathos could « 
the the 


Phe instrument before her seemed to speak: 


apart from actual sorrow of 


ind the low, 








jolnt ery was one of intinite 
grief and longing and love. 
Quot I, ‘ My 
Is t S 
Are t se som 4 s ye’\ irt, 
0 o' d 8 ‘ 
=| > I \\ s 
B - 
Oh, wae’s for I ( 
Mrs. Ross glanced archly at him whe n she 
discovered what sort of Freneh song t as 


that Miss White had chosen: but he paid 
heed. His only thought 


mother and Janet 


no 
the 
singing ! 

When she had ended, Mrs. Ross came over 
to sald, * That 
ment to you.” 


was, “ If 


this 


only 


could hear strande 


him and is a great compli- 


I have 


And he answered, simply, * neve! 
heard any singing like that.” 

Then young Mr. Ovilvic whose exist- 
ence, by-the way, he had entire ind most 


ungratefully forgotten—came up to the pi- 
began to talk in a pleasant 


ano, and 
and amusing fashion to Miss White. 


very 
She 
was turning over the leaves of the book be- 
fore her, and Macleod grew with this 
Why should this lily-fin- 


gered jackanapes, whom 


angry 
idle interference. 
man could wind 
ot window, dis- 
this 


round a reel and throw out 
turb the 
Saint Cecilia ? 


She struck 


rapt devotion of beautiful 
the by-stand- 


: and of a sudden it seem- 


i firmer chord; 
ers withdrew a bit 
ed to him that all the spirit of all the clans 
was ringing in the proud fervor of this frag 
Whence had she got this 
fierce Jacobite passion that thrilled him to 
the very finger-tips ? 
*T'll to Lochi 
Down by Lord Mu 


ile girl’s voice. 


1, and kneel to them, 


and Roy of Kildarlie: 
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Mackintosh, he shall fly 


them : 
them 5 


to the field with 


These are the lads I can trust wi’ my Charlie!’ 


Could any man fail to answer? 
man dic 


Could any 
if he died 
an appeal ringing in his ears? 
Macleod did not know there was scarcely 
any more 


otherwise than gladly 
with such 
volume in this girl’s voice now 
than when she was singing the plaintive 
wail that preceded it: it seemed to him that 
there was the strength of the tread of ar- 
mies in it, and a challenge that could rouse 
a nation. 

‘Down through the Lowlands, down wi’ the Whiga- 
more, 

Loyal true Highlanders, down wi’ them rarely! 
Ronald and Donald 





ive on wi’ the broad claymore 

foes o’ Prince Charlie! 

e! wha wadna foilow thee, 

King o° the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince 
Charlie!” 


Over the necks o’ the 


Follow thee! follow the 


She shut the book, with a light langh, and 
left the plano. 
Mac leod sat. 


She came over to where 
When he saw that she meant 
to speak to him, he rose and stood before 
her. 

“IT must ask your pardon,” said she, smil- 
ing, ‘for singing two Scotch songs, for I 
know the pronunciation is very difficult.” 

He answered with no idle compliment. 

“If Tearlach ban og, as they used to eall 
him, were alive now,” said he—and _ in- 
deed there was never any Stuart of them 
all, not even the Fair Young Charles him- 
self, who looked more handsome than this 
same Macleod of Dare who now stood be- 
fore her—* you would get him more men to 
follow him than any flag or standard he 
ever raised,” 

She cast her eyes down. 

Mrs. Ross’s guests began to leave. 

“ Gertrude,” said 
with me for half an 
at the door? 


she, “ will drive 
hour—the carriage is 
And I know the gentlemen 
want to have a cigar in the shade of Ken- 
sington Gardens: they might 
and have a cup of tea with us.” 


you 


come back 

But Miss White had some engagement: 
she and her father left together; and the 
young men followed them almost directly, 
Mrs. Ross saying that she would be most 
pleased to see Sir Keith Macleod any Tues- 
day or Thursday afternoon he happened to 
be passing, as she was always at home on 
these day Ss. 


“T don’t think we ean do better than take | 


her advice about the cigar,” said young Ogil- 
vie, as they crossed to Kensington Gardens. 
“What do you think of her?” 

“Of Mrs. Ross ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, I think she is a very pleasant wom- 
an.” 

“Yes, but,” said 


you? 


Mr. Ogilvie, “how did 
Do you think she is as fas- 
clinating as some men think her?” 

“I don’t know what men think about 


she strike 
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her,” said Macleod. “It never o 
me to ask whether a married w: 
fascinating or not. I thought s 
friendly woman—talkative, amusi) 
enough.” 

They lit their cigars in the coo 
of the great elms: who does not | 
beautiful Kensington Gardens are 
And yet Macleod did not seem dis 
be garrulous about these new ex) 
lof his; he was absorbed, and most] 

“That is an extraordinary fancy 
taken for Gertrude White,” Mr. Oc 
| marked, 

“Why extraordinary ?” 
with sudden interest. 

“Oh, well, it is unusual, yon kno 
she is a nice girl enough, and Mrs 
fond of odd folks. You didn’t syx 
| White ?—his head is a sort of Brit 
seum of antiquities; but he is of s 
to these people—he 


the othe 


is such a swe 

old armor and china and such things. ‘4 
say he wants to be sent out to dig for 1) 
|funeral pyre at Carthage, and that 
only waiting to get the trinkets ma ut 
* Birmingham.” 

They walked on a bit in silence. 
| “IT think you made a good impressi: 
Mrs. Ross,” said Mr. Ogilvie, coolly. “ Y« 
find her an uncommonly useful woman, if 
she takes a fancy to you; for she 
every body and goes every where, tho 
her own house is too simall to let her « 
tertain properly.  By-the-way, Macleod, | 
don’t think you could have hit on a 
| fellow than I to take you about, for | 
| so little in London that I 
rank outsider. But I'll tell you what | 
|do for you if you will go with me to-nig 
to Lord Beauregard’s, who is an old frien 
of mine. I will ask him to introduc: 
to some people—and his wife gives very 
and if any royal or imperial 
swell comes to town, you'll be sure to run 
against him there. I forget who it is they 
are receiving there to-night; but anyhow 
youll meet two or three of the fat duchesses 
whom Dizzy adores; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if that Irish girl were there 
ty: Lady Beauregard is very clever at pick- 
ing people ap.” 

“Will Miss White be there?” Macleod 
asked, apparently deeply engaged in probing 
the end of his cigar. 


have becom: 


good dances 


the new beat 


His companion looked up in surprise 
Then a new fancy seemed to occur to him, 
and he smiled very slightly. 
| ‘ Well,no,” said he, slowly, “TI don’t think 
she will. In fact, I am almost sure she wil! 
be at the Piecadilly Theatre. 


we will give up Lady Beauregard, and afte 
dinner go the Piccadilly Theatre instead. 
| How will that do?” 

“IT think that will do very well,” said 
Macleod. 


If you like, 
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BOOK FIRST 


s which result from an antagonism between the hopes of four y 
sses of Wessex. By reason of tl trife of wishes, a happy 


nNoOssil) aT eT et a: t a easing mt the sit tic | ) T vital 
pe , ws ma 8 - 1 ising of th ituation is begur y the inevits 


f a too capricious love, rumo ot a new arrival, 

CHAPTER I. The obscurity in the air and the obscurity 
in the land then closed together in a black 

PON WHICH TIME MAKES BUT 


LITTLE IMPRESSION, 


fraternization toward which each advanced 
half-way. 


\ rURDAY afternoon in November The place became full of a watchful in- 


f shaking and dread. | alas, if times be not gay! 


tand the heath who had not been there at 


fleet and explanation lay in this and the 


ipproaching the time of twilight, | tentness now. When other things sank 

ist tract of uninclosed wild known | brooding to sleep, the heath appeared slow 
Heath embrowned itself moment} ly to awake and listen. Every night its 
nent. Overhead, the holiow stretch | Titanic form seemed thus to await some- 
cloud shutting out the sky was|thing. What it awaited none could say. 
which had the whole heath for its| It had waited unmoved during so many 
centuries, through the crises of so many 

iven being spread with this pallid | other things, that it could only be imag- 
earth with the swarthiest of | ined to await one last crisis—the final over- 

mn, their closing line at the horizon | throw. 

ily marked. In such contrast the It was a spot which returned upon the 
ore the appearance of an install-| memory of those who loved it with an as- 
ght, which had taken up its place | pect of peculiar and kindly congruity. Smil- 

ts astronomical hour was come:|ing champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly 

ess had to a great extent arrived | do this, for they are permanently harmoni- 
while day stood distinct in the sky. | ous only with an existence of better rep- 
ipward, a furze-cutter would have | utation as to its issues than the present. 
iclined to continue work; looking | Twilight combined with the scenery of Eg- 
he would have decided to finish his | don Heath to evolve a thing maiestie with- 
ind go home. The meeting rims of | out severity, impressive without showiness, 
world and of the firmament seemed to| emphatic in its admonitions, grand in its 
vision in time no less than a division | simplicity. The qualifications which fre- 
itter. The face of the heath by its | quently invest the fagade of a prison with 
complexion added half an hour to eve; | far more dignity than is found in the fagade 
ild in like manner retard the dawn, | of a palace double its size lent to this heath 
noon, anticipate the frowning of |a sublimity in which spots renowned for 

s scarcely generated, and intensify the | their attractions were utterly wanting. Gay 
ity of a moonless midnight to a cause | prospects wed happily with gay times; but, 
! Men have often- 
In fact, precisely at this transitional point | er suffered from the mockery of a place too 
its nightly roll into darkness, the great | smiling for their reason than from the op- 
| particular glory of the Egdon waste be-| pression of surroundings oversadly tinged. 
Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to a more recently learned 


n, and nobody could be said to under- | 


ch a time. It could best be felt when it | emotion, than that which responds to the 
ild not clearly be seen. Its completed | sort of beauty called charming. 

Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive 
ceeding hours before the next dawn:|reign of this orthodox beauty is not ap- 
en, and only then, did it tell its true tale. | proaching its last quarter. The new vale 
e spot was indeed a close relation of | of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: 
ght; and when the night was beginning | human souls may find themselves in closer 


draw near, a certain tendency to gravi-| and closer harmony with external things 
te together could be perceived between | wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race 


| 
| 
| 
| 


s shades and the scene. The sombre| when it was young. Shall we say that man 
tches of round and hollow seemed to| has grown so accustomed to his spiritual 
gloom in pure | Bastile that he no longer looks forward to, 


se to meet the evening g 
mpathy; nay, they anticipated its livery, | and even shrinks from, a casual emergence 


ting on the obseurity of night while the | into unusual brightness? The time seems 


pper night of the sky was still far in the | near, if it has not actually arrived, when 


stance. First, the heath exhaled dark-| the mournful sublimity of a moor, a sea, or 
ss; next, the heavens precipitated it.|a mountain will be all of nature that is ab 
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S itely consonant with the moods of the feel that he had a natural rig 
re thinking among mankind. And ulti-| on Evdon: he was keeping w 
t he commonest tour st, spots like of legitimate indulgences wl 


eland may become what the vineyards | self open to influences such as t 





{ 
: 
1 
: 
Z 
‘ ba "D 
a , ih. Wi, UYU: " 
| . and myrtle gardens of South Europe are to | ors and beauties so far subdued were at least 
Lee him now, and Heidelberg and Baden be | the birthright of all. Only in summer days 
5 passed unheeded as he hastens from the | of highest feather did its mood touch th 
J . . . . 1 
& Alps to the sand dunes of Scheveningen. level of gayety. Intensity was more usual- 
; The most thorough-going ascetic could |ly reached by way of the solemn than by 
j 
j 4 
cs j 
gae® 
evan & 











rphous costume lay a certain 


ht, as now, where the eye could reach 


rived at di 
wud Lis 
aroused 


¢, and withal si 


mysterious In tts swal { il Change. 


As with some persons who » above-menti 


ved apart, solitude seemed to} i straight line 
its countenance. It had a lor ieath, from one 


ri { t \ ] 
tions ot ts e 16 overs 
] 


ggesting tragical possibilities. many 
| l icinal way, which branched fr 


\ 
homans, 


, hard by. 


it would 


occurs in l Lat CHAPTER IL. 
‘fos ' 
vers : EARS UPON THE SCENE, 


‘says Leland of the 


IN HAND WITH TROUBLE. 
at least were ONG the road walked an old man. H 
x landseape far-reaching {fs pr as white-headed as a mountain, bowed in 
of genuine satisfaction. the shoulders, und Lin gene ral aspect, 
Ishmaelitish thing th: ‘odon | He wore a gl 


t always had been. ivilization |} and shoes; his brass 


1} ’ 
zed hat,an a ient boat-cloak, 


Ever since the ginning | anchor upon their face. i his hand 
ly 


retation ts soil had worn the same an silver-headed Ww alking STK k, which he 


ts enemy. 


brown dress, the natural and invaria-|as a veritable third leg, persevering 
rment of the formation. nits the ground With its point at every fev 
| es interval. One would have said that 

on human vanity in clothes. For had been, in his day, a naval ofiicer of 
reason. & person on a heath, in rai-| some ord r or other. 


ern eut and colors, wears more Before him 


an anomalous look. » seem 
} 


the oldest and simplest human « 


¢ of the earth 
ve. on a { aven hair, diminishi 
yrecline on a stump of thorn in the cen pont on » furthest horizon. 

alley of Egdon, between afternoon ani rhe old man frequently stretched his eyes 


h | ahead to gaze over the tract that he yet had 


if of the world outside the summits | to traverse. At length he discerned, a long 


] t 


ioulders of heath-land which filled the | distance in front of 


e circumference of its glance, and 
that every thing arom and unde1 
had been from preh storie times as | which he himself was journeying. 

the single atom of life that the scene con- 


1 1 


ered as the stars overhead, gave bal- 
» the mind adrift on change, and har- | tained, and it only served to render the gen- 
iL by the irrepressible New. The great eral loneliness more palpable. Its rate of 
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advance was slow, and the old man gained | into its interior through a small 4 ae 
upon it sensibly. The look was always anxious. H 
When he drew nearer, he perceived it to} then return to the old — who 1 
be a spring van, ordinary in shape, but sin- | other remark about the state of 
gular in color, this being a lurid red. The | try, to which the mma again a 
driver walked beside it. Like his van, he} edly replied; and then again th: 
was completely red. One dye of that tinct- | lapse into silence. The silence con 
ure covered his clothes, the cap upon his | neither any sense of awkwardness; j 
head, his boots, his face, his hands. He was | lonely places, wayfarers, after a ti 
not temporarily overlaid with the color as | ing, frequently plod on for miles 
with dirt: if permeated him. speech; contiguity amounts to a ta 
The old man knew the meaning of this. | versation whe re, otherwise than in 
The traveller with the cart was a reddleman | such.contiguity can be put an end t 
a person whose vocation it was to supply | merest inclination, and where, not to } 
farmers with redding for their sheep. He | end to it, is intercourse in itself, 
was one of a class rapidly becoming extinct | Possibly these two might not hay 
in Wessex, filling at present in the rural | again till their parting, had it not 
world the place which, during the last cen- | the reddleman’s visits to his van. W 
tury, the dodo occupied in the world of ani- | returnéd from his fifth time of looking 
mals. He is a curious, interesting, and near- | the old man said, “ You have something 
ly perished link between obsolete forms of we there besides your load ?” 
life and those which generally prevail. es eS 
The decayed officer by degrees came up| “Somebody who wants looking afte: 
alongside his fellow-wayfarer, and wished|  “ Yes.” 
him good-evening. The reddleman turned | | Not long after this a sound came fi 
his head, and replied in sad and occupied linterior. It was a faint cry, apparel 
tones. He was young, and his face, if not | voice of a female. The reddleman h 
exactly handsome, approached so near to|ed to the back, looked in, and cany 
handsome that nobody would have contra- | again. 
dicted an assertion that it really was soin}| “You have a child there, my man? 
its natural color. His eye, which glared so} “No, Sir; I have a woman.” 
strangely through his stain, was in itself at- “The deuce you have! Why did she a 
tractive—keen as that of a bird of prey, and | out ?” 
blue as autumn mist. He had neither whisk- “Oh, she has fallen asleep, and not | 
er nor mustache, which allowed the soft | used to travelling, she’s uneasy, and keeps 
curves of the lower part of his face to be dreaming.” 
*P parent. His lips were thin, and though,| “A young woman?” 
as if seemed, compressed by thought, there “Yes, a young woman.” 
was a pleasant twitch at their corners now| “That would have interested me forty 
and then. He was clothed throughout in a} years ago. Perhaps she’s your wif 
tight-fitting suit of corduroy, excellent in| “My wife,” said the other, bitterly. “SI 


for its purpose, but deprived of its original | no reason why I should tell you about that.” 
color by his trade. It showed to advantage| “That’s true. And there’s no reason w! 
the good shape of his figure. A certain | you should not. What harm can I do to y 
well-to-do air about the man suggested that | or to her?” 
he was not poor for hisdegree. Thenatural| The reddleman looked in the old man’ 
query of an observer would have been, Why | face. “ Well, Sir,” he said at last, “1k: 
should such a promising being as this have | her before to-day, though perhaps it wou 
hidden his prepossessing exterior by adopt-| have been better if I had not. But she’ 
ing that singular occupation ? | nothing to me, and Iam nothing to her, and 
After replying to the old man’s greeting, | she wouldn’t have been in my van if y 
he showed no inclination to continue in | better carriage had been there to take her.’ 


quality, not much worn, and well-chosen | above mating with such as lL. But there’ 


talk, although they still walked side by “ Where, may I ask ?” 

side, for the elder traveller seemed to desire | “At Southerton.” 

company. ‘There were no sounds but that} “I know the town well. What was s! 
of the booming wind upon the stretch of | doing there ?” 

tawny herbage around them, the cracking| “Oh, not much—to gossip about. How- 


wheels, the tread of the men, and the foot- | ever, she’s tired to death now, and not 
steps of the two shaggy ponies which drew | well, and that’s what makes her so restless 





the van. They were small hardy animals, |She dropped off into a nap about an hou 


of a breed between Galloway and Exmoor, | ago, and ’twill do her good.” 


and were known as heath-eroppers here. | “A nice-looking girl, no doubt?” 
Now as they thus pursued their way, the “You would say so,” 
reddleman occasionally left his companion’s The other traveller turned his eyes with 


side, and, stepping belind the van, looked | interest toward the van window, and, with- 
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them, said, “] I} th 


lrawin 


¢ presume 
k in upon her.” 


1id the reddleman, abrupth . 
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too dark for you to see much of ¢ 
more than that, I have no right iDp 
vou. Thank God she slee] so 
L hope she won’t wake till he’s tthe po nd ax of this 
s she? One of the neighbor ! lool t the barrow 
he became aware that its summit, hitherto 
o matter who—excuse me.” t] highest object 1 t hol prospect 
s not that damsel of Blooms End, | round, s surmounted | mething high 
heen talked about more or less What the bart was to the hill sup 
If so, l know her; and I can guess | porting it, the object v to the barroy 
happened.” It 1 fre emi mlar mound like a 
atter . . . Now, Sir, I am rv | spike fi » helmet. The first instinct of 
t shall soon have to part com ivi t t wer } ht have been 
M nies are tired, and I have fut su] t of one of the Celts 
1d Lam going to rest them ho} t the} far had all of mod 
nk for an hour.” ern date withd are > scene It 
ler traveller nodded his head it (a sort of last man an ¢ them, mus 
und the reddleman turned his | ing for a moment b to ete1 
Lyit | night h the 1 f his race. 
Y l, and There the form stood, motionless t] 
Li It di bove the hill the barrov ibove th 
| to a speck on the barrow 1 ] heure A th hg 
haorbed in the thicke ae = — mld be mapped else- 
He then took some | where tl on ] ial globe. 
was slung up under Such perf ce te. and necessar 
ig a portion of it fir h did the ure give to the dark pile 
le a pad of the r laid | of hills that it seemed to be the only dbvi- 
lL beside 1] vehicl Upon | ous justi tion of their outline Without 
a n, lea ling his bac igainst t. there was the dome without he lantem 
] rom the interior a low soft| with it, tl irchitectural dem of the 
¢ came to his ear. It appeared to} mass were sat ed [The scene was strange 
hi il he musingly surveyed the | ly homogeneous The u l and the vale 
f considering the next step that he eneath it, the barrow and the figure above 
ike Ul of these amounted only to unity 
» things musingly and by small d Looking at this or tl member of the group 
S ied, indeed, to be a duty in ft! s not observi 1 compl t] ¢, but a 
3s at this transitional hour, for | fraction of a thing 
s that in the condition of the heat] The f Oo mu like an organi 
hich resembled protracted and halt-| part of the entire motion structure that 
biousness. It was the quality of the | to see it move would have impressed the 
ppertaining to the scene. This| mind as a strange phenomenon. Immobil 
not the stillness of actual stagnation,| ity being the prime characteristic of that 
the apparent stillnes of incredible | whole to which its pre ce contributed a 
ess. A eondition of healthy life so| portion, the « ontinuance of obility 
resembling the torpor of death is a|in any quarter suggested confusion 
ible thing of its sort; to exhibit the Yet that is what happened rhe figure 
tness of the desert, and at the same time perceptibly gave up ts fi ty, shifted a step 
exercising powers akin to those of the | or two, and turned 1 und As if alarmed, 
low, and even of the forest, awakened | it descended on the right side of the bar- 
hose who thought of it the attentive-| row, with the glissade of a water-drop down 
isually engendered by under-statement | a bud, and then vat shed The movement 
eserve. had been sufficient to sho mor clearly 
The seene before the reddleman’s eyes} the characteristics of the figure: 1f was a 
i gradual series of ascents from the level | woman’s. 
road backward into the heart of the The reason of her sudden d spl icement 
tl It embraced hillocks, pits, ridges, | now ippeare d With her droppin y out of 
vities, one behind the other, till all was | sight om the right side, a new-comer, bear- 
shed by a high hill cutting against the | ing a burd n, protruded into the sky on the 
lL light sky. The traveller’s eve hovered | left side, aseended the tumulus, and de pos- 
out these things for a time, and finally | ited the burden on the summit. A second 
ttled upon one noteworthy object up | followed, then a third, a fourth, a fifth, and 
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harrow 
riela il y 


was peopled 


NTRY. 

Hap a looker-on been posted in the im- 
mediate vicinity of i} barrow, he would 
have learned that these persons were boys 
and men of } igh boring hamlets. Keach, 

l e ascel d 
. ‘ : e 
ily laden wi ze fagots, carried upon tle 


shoulder by means of a long 


ake sharpen- 

ed at each en impaling them easily 

é behind. They came 
juarter of a mile 


1 . 
aimost CXclusively 


3 $0 involved in furze 

the fagots that 

he appeared like a bush on legs till he had 
] 


thrown them down. The party had march- 


} 


his metho arrying 


ed in trail, like a trave lling flock of sheep, 
that is to say, the strongest first, the weak 
and young 

“'T was 


» of these tter when he j ned 


i ‘Vd as soon have 
here.” 
“No; ‘tis best not to steal your fago 
where you light your fire.” 
ll know that thieving o’ 


“But we a 
is no harm on the fifth of November, 
you go to heaven just the same.” 

“po you do. *Tis no harm when you've 


ld, but it might be 


gone to youl last wo1 
awkward while we live at home here. All 
the parishes used to be let cut furze and 
about, but the y’ve took the 


However, 


rf any where 


it to it away from us now. 


ight we'll have our own.” 


o-n 
The loads were all laid together, and a 


pyramid of furze thirty feet in circumfer- 


ence now occupied the crown of the tumu- 


3, Which was known as Blaekbarrow for 
many miles round. Some made themselves 
busy with matches, and in selecting 


| try round. 


‘ 
| were distant, and st 


barrow, had been heav- 


| back to thei 


the bramble bonds which 

together. Others, again, whik 

progress, lifted their eyes and 

Vast expanse of country commance 
I lyin early 


Ih Nanny Case 

try. None 

specte d now, | the whole mad« 
as a vague controntation ¢ 


While the men and 


the pile, a change tool 


of shade which 
scape. Red 

one began to arise, f 
They w 


er parishes and hamlets who were « 


bonfires of 


t commemoratio 


tood 


in the same sort 
ood lh 
phere, so that bundles of 
beams radiated around them 
‘an. Some ] 


let-red from the shade, 
flank of Ethiopian. § 
Meenades, wit] ce 3 and bl 
These tinetured > silent 

| 


clouds above them, and 


ephe meral caves, which seemed the 
to become scalding caldrons. 

many as thirty bonfires 

Within the whole periphery of th 
and as the hour may be told on a clo 
when the figures themselves are in 
so did the men recognize tiie loc: 
each fire by its angle and directior 
nothing of the scenery could be view 


The first tall flame from Blackbari 


sprang into the sky, attracting all e: 
had been fixed on the distant cont 

rown attempt in the san 
The cheerful blaze streaked th il 
face of the human cirecle—now 


other stragglers, male ane 


own aureate livery, and ¢ 


dark turf around with a lively lumin 
which softened off into obscurity 
barrow rounded downward out of sig 
showed the barrow to be the seg 
globe, as perfect as on the day that 
thrown up, even the little ditch remai 
from which the earth wasdug. Not a pl 
had ever disturbed a grain of that stub) 
soil. In the heath’s barrenness to the f 
er lay its fertility to the historian. 17 


had been no obliteration, because there | 


been no tending. 

It was now as if the bonfire-makers v 
standing in some radiant upper story of 
world, detached from and independe1 
the dark stretches below. 


The heath do 


there was now a vast abyss, and no longe1 


t 


continuation of what they stood on ; for t] 


t tufts of furze, others in loosening | eyes, adapted to the blaze, could see not 

































leeps bt vond its influence. Ocea- p ted as merely ¢ t lye ! crotesque 
t is true, a more vigorous flare | the grotesq ‘ ‘ tel iral; for all 
1) from their tagots sent darting as in extremity 
ls-de-camp « f Hence it may be that the face of an old 
tant bush, poo r patch of ( I } ) ( ( s, be led to 
( x th to replies of t same | the | ts | the 1 r flames, was ni 
is lost in darkness ag re t r 1 that it 
| lack phenomenon beneath | peared to i ‘ e quant 
Limbo as viewed from the briu of hum ce tena He stood comp 
| tine in his vis L} cently su himse it. W 
cl 1 t s of the L Spel ' outly 
\ Ss col ts nd } - | ScTaps ¢ to ( I 1 if 
] souls of l t ( t e )p sionua 
! | ig his eyes to me e the | ht ot ‘ 
f these 1 ind boys had l i or to ft t reat sparks wl 
] a to tl res | ed ( l Isa ad vay o darkness 
1 hour ad deed h had be The beam sight and he penetra r 
{ liar with this spot Ch She warmth seemed to breed 1 him a cumu 
| British pyre that d from | tive cheerfulness, which soon amounted to 
t lav fresh and undisturbed deligh W his \ s hand, he be 
beneath their tread. The tlames | gan to jig a pi te 1 et.a bunch of ex 
ral piles long ago kindled there | per seals sh ig al ¢ like a pene 
lown upon owl 3 these im from 1 r i tcoat; le ) 
ne now Festival fires to Tho egan to s nt e of a beet 
\ rhad followedon thes e ground 
1 their da Indeed, it pre , hia 
that such blazes as this ft By « 
were now enjoying are rather t Mar’-shal, I » 8 
descendants from jumbled Druidic . 
Saxon ceremo s than the inve \ ! I M 
opular feeling about Gunpo I \ ! 
ver, to light a fire th stinctive 
tant act of man when, at the \ W t of breath prevented a continuance 
the curfew is sounded throu of the song; and the brea attract 
N It indicates a spontaneous | the attention of a tu standii inoft 
thean rebelliousness against the fiat | dle e, who kept each corner of | eres 
brumal season shall bring foul ;wuth rigorously drawn ba 
cold darkness, misery, and death k, as if to do With ai 
| chaos comes, al d the fette red vods mirthfulness \ hich m it erro 
rth say, I ‘re be light. neously have attached to him. 
ehement and sooty shades “A fair stave, Grandfer Cantle; but I am 
h struggled upon the skin and clothes | afeard ‘tis too mu h for the mouldy weasand 
individuals standing round caused | of such a old man as you,” he sa d to ‘ 
neaments and general contours to be | wrinkled reveller. “ Dostn't h th’ was 
n with Tintoretto’s vigor, crudeness, | three sixes again, Grandte Ll was ! 
dash. Yet the permanent moral ex- | you first learnt to sing 
pl mon each face it was impossible to “Tey 2?” said Grandter ¢ ‘ opping in 
ver, for as the nimble flames towered, | his dance. 
lded, and swooped through the surround- “ Dostn’t wish wast young un? Is 
+ air, the blots of shade and flakes of light | There’s a hole in thy poor be lo owada 
1 the countenances of the group changed seemingly.” 
and position endlessly. All was un- “ But there’s good art If leouldn't 
le—quivering as leaves, evanescent as make alittle wind go ( ivs, I should 
chtning. Shad eye-sockets, deep as | seem no younger t t ied man, 
hose of a death’s-head, suddenly turn- | should I, Timothy 
ed into pits of lustre; @ lantern-jaw was “And how nuit the new-1 fo 
‘ nous, then it was shining; wrinkles | down there at the Quiet Womat Pt 
emphasized to ravines, or obliterated | other inquired, pointing to ird a dim lig 


irelv by a changed ray; nostrils were |in the direction of 


rk wells: sinews in old necks were gilt | considerably to the w 





ouldings; things with no particular pol- | dleman was rest 
ish on them were ¢ 
ch as the tip of a furze hook one of the | being an understanding 





men carried, were as glass ; ey¢ balls glowed “But a 


like little lanterns. Those whom Nature de- | Master Cantle is that, or he’s 


the distant highway, bu 
of where the r 
ry, “What's the 
lazed; bright objects, | the matter tbout ’’em? You ought to know 
man. 


rights ot 





(in eciiabile : 
A OES Ai tae ALND ae IN ID Na 





% 
: 
. 
t 
: 





WES 


fa veighbor Fatry ay, that a 


t t 1 t have come 
Phe t g i LO £0 j L Wish 





, ld be e& me first 1 
eI ree that’s g vy 
< 
Q I 
I met Mis’ess Yeobright, the voung bride’s 
iuut, la 1 ie told me that hei 
m Cly1 B < ¢ home a’ Christmas 
Wonderful cle b’lieve: ah, I should 
| to | ( | under that young 
} 3 Wie then I spoke to her in 
W known mel iy, and she said, 
Ot vl s shaped so venerable should 
talk like a foc hat’s hat she said to 
I do re for | be jowned if I do 
1 so I told her. Be jowned if I care for 
ee,’ | | I had her thet hey? 











Christmas—to make a new arrang it 
| ise his mother is now left in the hou 
Yes, yes, that’s But, Timothy, hear] 

en to me,” said the Grandter, earnestly. 
Though known as such a joker, I be a un 

derstanding man if you catch me serious, 


and I am serious n Ts I can tell ’ee lots 











about the married couple. Yes, this mori 
ing at six o’clock they went up the country 
to do the job, and neither vell nor mark 
have been seen of ’em since, tho n 
that this afternoon has brought ’em home 
wain, man and woman vife, thatis. Isn’t 
it spoke like a man, 7 othy, and wasn't 
Mis’ess Yeobright wrong about me ?” 

“Yes, it will do. I didn’t know the two 
had walked together since last fall, whe 
her mother forbade the banns. How long 
has this new set en in mangling, then? 
Do you know, Hu irey ?” 





‘Yes, how long? 


turning to Humphrey 


‘IT ask that 


said Grandfer ( 
likewise. 
question.” 

altered her mind, 
might hae the man, 
replied Humphrey, 


eyes from the fire. 


‘Ever since her aunt 
} 


+ 1]? 
nd said she aiter all, 


Without removing his 
He was a somewhat sol- 


emn young fellow, and carried the hook and 


leather gloves of a furze-cutter, his legs, by 


reason of that occupation, being sheathed| to mind that monument in chureh—tl« 


in bulging leggings as stiff as the Ph 
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tines gre Phat’s é 
,l com i 
bunny 
would beh 
seem foolish lil 
| 
al ing in the same pa 
it's gainsaid it all.’ 
* Exact seem foolish like 
very bad for the poor things tha 
though I only guess as much, te ( | 
said Grandfer Cantle, still strenu 
serving a sensible bearing a 
“Ah, we I was at chure] { 
uid Fairway il i is a i 
hi ig tf » happe 
If ’twasn’t, my name’s Simp 
Grandfer,emphatically [hia 
to-yeal and no the y ite! a-( 
I won’t say I shall 
I ha’n’t been these three ye 
Humphrey; “for ’'m so mortal sk 
Sunday, and ’tis so mortal far to g 
and when you do get there ’tis s 
tal poor chance that you'll be chose f 
above, when so many b Vt, that I 
home and don’t ro al 
‘I not only happened to be tl 
Fairwa it] fresh collec OL ¢ 
sis, * but I was { ig the s e | 
sess Yeobright A d though oun 
see it as such, it fairly made m 
cold to hear her. Yes, itis acu 
but it made my blood run cold, for | 
close at her elbow.” The speake1 
round upon the by-standers, now di L 
closer to hear him, with his lips g 
tighter than ever in the rigorousness ot 
de SCTIPLive moderation. } 
“’Tis a serious job to have things happen , 
to ’ee there,” said a woman behind. { 
“* Hereafter hold his peace,’ were the ] ' 
son’s words,” Fairway continued. “ And tl 
up stood a woman at my side—a-touching 
of m ‘Well, be d—— if there isn’t M 
Yeobright a-standing up! I said to mys ] 
Yes, neighbors, though I was in the t 


ot prayer, that’s what I said. ’Tis 
} 


my conscience to cuss and swear in ¢ 


any wolhan here willo 


pany, and I hope 
look it. Still, what I did say I did say, and 
*twould be a lie if I didn’t own it.” 


** So ’twould, Neighbor EF 





lirway.” 
Mis’ess \ 
I said,” the pari 


i 
vad word with t 
f 


“*Be d—— if there isn’t 
bright a-standing up!’ 
repeated, giving out the | 
same passionless severity of face as bet 
which proved how entirely necessity a1 
not gusto had to do with the iteration. 
“And the next thing I heard was, ‘1 forbid 
the banns,’ from her. ‘I'll speak to you aft 
er the service,’ says the passon, in quite 4 
homely way 
a common man no holier than you or I 


Ah, her face was pale! Maybe you can call 
} 


7; a) n 1] « ? 
yes, turning ali at ones 


cross-legged sojer that have had his nos 
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1 away by the school - children? 
would about have matched that 
s face when she said, ‘I forbid tl 
dience cleared their throats and 
few lks into the fire, not | il 
ds were urgent, but to give them 
to weigh the moral of the stor 
re when I heard they’d been for 
| felt as glad as if any body had gied me 


e,” said 








an earnest voice that f 
vden, a woman who lived by mal 
h brooms, or besoms. Her nature 
he civil to ener s as well as to 
1 grateful to all the world foi 
( remain ¢ ( 
now the maid have married hin 
me,” said Humphrey. 
it Mis’ess Yeobright came round 


ereeable,” Fairway resumed, 
nded to 


Lh appare ntly an 


which te 





] 





is words, thoug 


to Humphrey’s, were actually 





of independent reflection. 
Supposing they were ashamed, I don't 
they shouldn’t have done it her 


iid a wide-spread woman whose 
} 


] | henever sl 


se shoes W i¢ Sstoop- 
“Tis well to call the neigh 
together and to hae a good racket ones 
dit n when 


at tide-times. I don’t 


IThi¢ d. 


Lthen; ar ay as well be 


i. wedding as 
close ways.” 

t, but I 
’said Timothy 
travelling round 
blame Thomasin Yeobright 
Wildeve for doing it quiet, if I 
. A wedding at home 
handed reels by the 


do a man’s le rs no rood whe nh he’s over 


, how, you'd hardly believe i 


t care for @ weddings,’ 


ay 


vay, his eyes again 


ly 


ird and 


own it hie 


ws 





hour; a 


at the woman’s house, you 
; ; to be a jig, 
ing all the time that you be expected 
yourself worth yer victuals.” 

You be at Christmas be- 
tis the time o’ 
lin 


ihe 


say hay one il 


hen 
bound to danee 
year; 
tis 


ise you must dance 
the time of life. 
t christenings folk will even smuggle in a 
el two, if ’tis no further on than the 
torsecond chiel. And thisis not naming 
For my part, 
ke a good hearty funeral as well as any 
g. You've as splendid victuals l 


lrink as at other parties, and even better. 


wed because 
or 


songs vou've got to sing. 


an 


dit don’t wear yer legs to stumps in talk- 

a poor feller’s ways as it do to stand 
n | ornpipes.” 

‘Nine folk out of ten would own ’tw: 
ng too far to dance then, I suppose ?” 

d Grandfer Cantle, inquiringly. 

“Tis the only sort of party a staid man 

‘an feel safe at after the mug have been 

und a few times.” 

“Well, I can’t understand a lady-like lit- | 


ovel 


is 
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tle body like Tamsin Yeobright caring to be 
married in } wean .’ said Susa 
Nunsuch, the e Ww in, who preferred 
the origina t *Tis worse tl l 
poorest ¢ And I she In’t | e ¢ I 
hout the ma hough nne may say he’s 
good-looking 

* To give him his due he’s a clever, leart 
ed feller in his way Vvmost as cleve is 
( lym Yeob . Hewas bi ohit 
up to bette or han kee ¢ the Quiet 
Woman. An engineer that’s what the 
man was, we Oo but he thre a 
| cl nee d »’a took 1 pul ] se to 
\ His learn is no use to } it 
all 

‘Ver often the « ( said O . tl he 
SOom-MmManker And y ho } rile de trive 
ifter it and ! The elass of folk that 
couldn’t use to make a r () save tl I 
bones from the pit of sa ( can write 
their names now without putter of the 
pen, oftentimes without a singl blot: what 
do I say hy, almost without a desk to 
lean their stomach ind elbows upon.” 


“True: ’tis amazil what a polish the 
world have be bi o] t to. as you sa ” 
said Humphrey 

“Why, afore I went a soldier the Bang 
up Locals (as we were ¢ er in the year 
four,” chimed in Grandfer Cantle, brightly 
“T didn’t know no more what the world was 
like than the commonest man among ye 


. 4 1] 
And now, jown it a I 





won't say what I 
bain’t fit for, hey ?” 

“Couldst sign the hook, 0 donbt.” said 
Fairway, “ik Wast ¥ Ing enough tO WW 
hands with a woman ag like Wildeve 
and Mis’ess Tamsin, wl s more than 
Hun ph there could do, for he follows his 


Ah, Humph, 


how I 


father in learning. well I can 
1ind when I 
father’s mark 
went to put 
mother were 


I married 


was seed thy 
the face as ] 
He and your 
the couple married just afore 
were, and there stood thy f 
like a great bang- 
What a terrible blac 
thy father’s very liken 
ul I couldn't help 
d « though all the 


staring n in 


down my name. 


ither’s cross 


we 
with arms stretched out 
ing scarecrow. k eross 
that was! 
en. To 


langhing when I se 


SS 


was 


Ih save my Ss 


n, 


time I were as hot as dog-days, what with 
the marrying, and what with the wom- 
an, and what with Jack Changley and a 
lot more chaps winking their eyes at me 
through church winder. But the next mo 


ment a straw-mote would have knocked me 
down, for I called to mind that if thy father 
and mother had had high words once, they’d 
been at it time they’d been 
man and wife, and I seed myself as the next 
poor stunpoll to get 

Ah 

“ Wildeve is older than Tamsin Yeobright 
A pretty maid, 
with a home 


twenty since 


nto the same mess 


well, what a day ’twas!” 
by a good-few summers. 


too, she is. A young woman 
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must be a fool to tear her cap for a man|start ever I know’d,” said My. | 








like that.” “T didn’t mean you at all. There's a part 
The speaker, a peat or turf cutter, who}in the country, then! Why did ye , 5 
mh had newly joined the group, carried across | yer misfortune, Christian ?” 
ee: his shoulder the singular heart-shaped spade “"Twas to be if twas, I suppose. ] 
18 fi) of large dimensions used in that species of | help it, can 1?” He turned upon t} 
ete labor, and its well-whetted edge gleamed painfully cireulal eyes, surrounded 
; if a like a silver bow in the beams of the fire. centric lines like targets. 
ae, ‘A hundred maidens would have had him “No, that’s true. But ’tis a melan W 
, ii f ; if he’d asked ’em,” said the wide woman. thing, and really my blood runn’d cold \ | 
j ie | i “Didst ever know a man, neighbor, that | you spoke, for I feel’d there were ty 
et : no woman at all would marry ee inquired tellers where I had thought only one | 
Ht ht i Humphrey. asad thing for ’ee, Christian. How’st 
; ‘I never did,” said the turf-cutter. the women won't hae thee ?” 
ee ‘Nor I,” said another. “T’ve asked ’em.” 
a | “Nor I,” said Grandfer Cantle. “Sure I should never have thoug] 
A a E “Well, now, I did once,” said Timothy | had the face. Well, and what did tl 
rR . Fairw iy, adding more firmness to one of his one say to ’ee ? Nothing that can’t ( 
ieee | legs. “I did know of such a man. But} over, perhaps, after all? I 
; 2 4 only once, mind.” He gave his throat a “*Get out of my sight, you slack-tw 
nae § thorough rake round, as if it were the duty | slim-looking fool,’ was the woman’s wor 
a of every person not to be mistaken through | to me.” 
e 5 thickness of voice. “ Yes, 1 know’d of such “Not encouraging, I own,” said Fairy 
; a aman,” he said. ““Get out of sight, you slack-twisted, 
i" : ‘And what ghastly gallicrow might the | looking fool,’ is rather a hard way of sa 
hi ¢ i poor fellow have been like, Master Fair-| No. But even that might be overconx 
way ?” asked the turf-cutter. time and patience, so as to let a few g 
A “Well, ’a was neither a deaf man, nor a| hairs show themselves in the hussy’s li 
, dumb man, nor a blind man.” How old be you, Christian ?” 
Pal 3 “Ts he know’d in these parts?” said Olly “Thirty-one last tatie-digging, M 
: 1G Dowden. Fairway.” 
Wigs § “ Hardly,” said Timothy; “but I name no “Not a boy—not a boy. Still tl ; 
ea name... . Come, keep the fire up there, | hope yet.” ( 
} ; youngsters.” “That’s my age by baptism, because 
} } ue “Whatever is Christian Cantle’s teeth | put down in the great book of the 
; a-chattering for?” said a boy from amid the | ment-day that they keep down in cl 
, 4 smoke and shades on the other side of the | vestry; but mother told me I was born so 
i blaze. “ Be ye a-cold, Christian ?” time afore I was christened.” 
4 fi A thin gibbering voice was heard to reply, “Ab 
T ; “No, not at all.” | “But she couldn’t tell when, to save 
? “Come forward, Christian, and show yer- | life, except that there was no moon.” 
: ‘ self. I didn’t know ye was here,” said Fair-| “No moon: that’s bad. Hey, neighbors, 
Pa: way, With a humane look across toward that | that’s bad for him ?” 
if quarter, “Yes, ’tis bad,” said Grandfer Cantle, s] 
: j Thus requested, a faltering man, with | ing his head. 
et reedy hair, no shoulders, and a great quan- “Mother know’d ’twas no moon, for s] 
q } tity of wrist and ankle beyond his clothes, | asked another woman that had a almat 
7 4 








advanced a step or two by his own will, | as she did whenever a boy was born to her, ( 
7: P and was pushed by the will of others half | because of the saying, ‘No moon, no man 
i } a dozen steps more. He was Grandfer Can- | which made her afeard every man-child s} ( 
ee tle’s youngest son. had. Do ye really think it serious, Mistex 
‘ “What be ye quaking for, Christian ?” | Fairway, that there was no moon ?” 
1! { said the turf-cutter, kindly. “Yes; ‘No moon, no man. ’Tis one of 
“JT be the man.” the truest sayings ever spit out. The lx 
ae ts 2 “What man ?” never comes to nothing that’s born at 1 
ie “The man no woman will marry.” moon. <A bad job for ’ee, Christian, th 
Ae a & “The deuce you be!” said Timothy Fair- | you should have showed your nose then ot 
¢ § way, enlarging his gaze to cover Christian’s | all days in the month.” 
f i : whole surface and a great deal more,Grand-| “I suppose the moon was terribl fi 
Ag ae ; fer Cantle meanwhile staring as a hen stares | when you were born ?” said Christian, with 
iff. at the duck she has hatched. | look of hopeless admiration at Fairway. 
ine d “Yes, I be he; and it makes me afeard,”| ‘ Well, ’a was not new,” Mr, Fairway r 
; a said Christian. “D’ye think twill hurt | plied, with a disinterested gaze. 
in # me? I shall always say I don’t care, and| “I'd sooner go without drink at Lammas- 
 & swear to it, though I do care all the while.” | tide than be a man of no moon,” continued 
’ a “Well, be d—— if this isn’t the queerest | Christian, in the same shattered recitativ: 
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pirit ind yet his mother cried 
( I rs ( "a i for 
outgrow h seil, a ro a 
there’s many just as b ‘ 
rway. ‘ Wethers must live the 
las other sheep, poor sou 
rhaps Ishallrub on? Ought I to 
( l rhts, Master Fairway ”’ 
have to lie alone all your | 
ft to married C¢ iples bu tos 
t chost shows himselt ] 
One have been seed la too 
re One 
t talk about it if ’tis agre le 
. ?Twill make my skin craw] 
t k of it in bed alone But you 
1, you will, I know, Timot and | 
ream ll night ot A very stral 
Vhat sort of a spirit did ye mean 
said a ve tl ve one, Timot! { 
»: don’t tell me 
mn’t half believe in spi self 
ik it ghostly enoug hat I 
[was a little boy that seed ' 
t was it like ?—no, don’t 
done. Yes,most ghosts be white; 
is as if it had been di yped in blood.” 
lan arew t deep breath without 
it expand his body, and Humpli 


Where have been seed ?” 


it 





Not exactly here, but in this same heath 
sn’t a thing to talk about. What do 
‘continued Fairway, in brisker tones, 
ming upon them as if the idea had 

Grandfer Cantle’s—“ what do ye 
iving the new man and wife a bit ofa 
to-! r] t atore we go to be d be ing their 
y day? When folks be just married 
well to look elad o’t, sinee looking 
on’t unjoin ’em. I be no drinker, as 
vy, but when the women-folk and 
ysters have gone home, we can drop 
across to the Quiet Woman, and strike 

i. ballet in front of the married folks’ 
‘Twill please the young wife, and 

t’s what I should like to do, for many’s 


l with her aunt a 


H 


tle, turning so briskly that 


LI 


; 


] 
t 


} 
h 


( 
: neighbors, if we should be a ] 


he finishing, why, to-morrow’s Su 


<inful ’ve had at her hands when she 

t Blooms End.” 
will! Grand fet 
hi } copype I 


“Tm as 


ey? And so we 


re | 
said 
] + 
swung extravagantly. 


dry 


kex with biding up here in the wind, 


en’t seen the color of drink since 
’Tis said that the last 


he Woman is very pretty 


hay 
1eTt-T 
t 


ime to-day. 


t 
( 


ve can sleep it off.” 


randfer Cantle, you take things very 
for an old man,” said the 


SS 


ian. 
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I take things car s I do—too care 
less to please the wom Kik! Tl sing 
t Jovial Cre otl song he 
a we ( l ( | ‘ S t 








\ i\ . 

the Lor VW t ood ot Th Ss 
cous ( m ( y home after tl aeeas 
done? He ( ha ome afore, if so be 
e wanted to stop a irl I 

elf,’ 

‘Perhaps he’s cor ¢ to bide witl 3 
mother a little time 3s] t feel lone 
now the d’s gone 

Now ’tis very odd, but I never fee ne 
ly no, not t s ad Gra ter ( 
“Tm as bi ( ht-t " 
ral.” 

I ho ‘ } this ne | , 

) k low, f t fuel had | 1 of 

t] S ti which ea ta 
ly long M f the other fire hin 
th de horiz I so dwind r Wwe 
Atte e observation of t brightness, 
rar ind | th of « ent d ha 
I ‘ ile 1 tl ( 5 ie | ‘ 1 t i burned 

lL through it, to some extent, the it- 
ral produce of the dist i ea 
bonfire was s it The « r, kingly et 
fuigenc¢ that had « { ead the 1 
jority expressed a he ) l furze « t 

ce their ow wl l nh ¢ airection ¢ 
tended an 1 mited 1 ber of mile iY 
rapid flares and ext { t other | 
t the comp howed the lightest of fuel 

stra\ hye Iks, and the usual wast 
from arable land. The most endu ‘ 
ull, steady, u itering ¢ $ ¢ planets, 8 
nified wood, such as hazel branches, thorn 
fagots, and stout billets Fires of the 
mentioned materials were rare, and, tl 1 
comparatively small in magnitude be 
the transient blaz hé v to gett 
best of them by mere long ul 
The great ones had pr ed, but these re 
mained. Phe occupied th remotest 
ble positions—sky-b ( nits rising 
out of rich ¢ }) 1} t ) aist 3 
to the north, 1 the s different 
and heath for l o 

Pave one ( St earest of an 
the moon of the ning thron I 
lay in a direetion precise opposite to that 
of the little window in the vale below. Its 
hearness was su h lit hstandi y 
its actual « ensiol ne-quarter thie 
probable S1ze of the o he rs ts glow In 


nitely transcended thei 


ted at 


own 


This q ev ¢ 
from time to t 
had become 


tention 


nre 





attracted 





preheat ees ea OEE a 


a ht ers 
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more; for though ome 
hires more 


even of the wood 
y lighted had reached their 


e was perceptible here. 





recent 





decline, no char 


near that fire is!” 


“To be sure, how 


Fairwa 


said 
‘Seemingly, I can see a feller of 
ndit. Little and good 
said of that fire, surely.” 


alking rou 


‘] can throw a stone there,” 


said a boy, 


And so can IJ,” said Grandfer Cantle. 


“No, no, you can’t, my sonnies. That fire 
is not much less than a mile and a half off, 
for all that ’as 380 near.” 

"Tis in the heath, but not furze,” said 
the turf-cutter 

"Tis cleft wood, that’s what tis,” said 
Timothy Fairway. ‘Nothing would burn 
like that except clean timber. And ’tis on 


the knap 
Mistover. 


, to be sure 


afore 


the old captain’s house at | 
Such a queer martel as that man | 
; 


To have a little fire inside 


n bank and ditch, that nobody else 
And what | 


to light a bon- 


may enjoy it or come a-nigh it. 
an old ch ip must be 
s 10 youngsters to please! 


fire when there’ 
Cap'n Drew have been for a long walk 
to-day, and is qu te tired out,” said Grand- 
fer Cantle, “so’ ’ 
“And he would hardly afford good fuel 
like that,” said the wide wonian. 
“Then it must be 
said Fairway. 


tisn’t likely to be he.” 


his granddaughter,” 
‘Not that a body of her age 
can want a fire much.” 

‘I don't that,” said 
Nunsuch. “She is very strange in her ways, 
] 


know about Susan 
iving up there by herself, and such things 
please her.” 

“She’s a well-favored 
said Humphrey the 


ly when she’s got 


maid enough,” 
furze-cutter, “ especial- 


one of her dandy gowns 
on.” 

‘That’s true,” said Fairway. 
her bontire burn an ’twill. 
nigh out by the look o’t.” 


“Well, let 
Ours is well- 

* How dark’tis, now the fire’s gone down!” 
said Christian Cantle, looking behind him 
with his hare ey« 
better 


“Don’t ye think we'd 
along, neighbors? The 
heth isn’t haunted, I know; but we'd bet- 
Ah! what was that? 

“Only the wind,” said the turf-cutter. 

*T don’t think fifth of Novembers ought 
to be kept up by night except intowns. It | 
should be by day in outstep, ill-accounted 


places like this.” 


home 


get 


ter get home. 


“ Nonsense, Christian. Lift up yer spir- 
its like a man. Susy dear, you and I will 
a jig— hey, my honey? 
quite too dark to see how well-favored you 


have before ‘tis | 


be still, though so many summers have pass- 
ed since yer husband, a son of a gun, snapped 
you up from me.” 

This was addressed to Susan Nunsuch; } 
and the next circumstance of which the be- 
holders were conscious was a vision of the | 
matron’s broad form whisking oft toward the 


space whereon the fire had been kindled. 
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| stopping. 


She was lifted bodily by Mr. Fairway ‘ 
which had been flung around her ws 


fore she had become aware of his int: 
The site of the fire was now merel\ 
of ashes flecked with red embers and 
the furze having burned complete 
Once within the circle, he whirled h 
and round in a dance, 


noisily constructed. 


She Was a 
In addition to ly 
closing frame-work of whalebone 
she wore pattens summer and winte1 
weather and in dry, to preserve het 
from wear; and when Fairway beg 
jump about with her, the clicking of 
pattens, the creaking of the stays, a 
screams of surprise formed a very 
concert. 

“Tl crack 
mandy chap,” 


thy numskull for the: 
said Mrs. Nunsuch, 

helplessly danced round with him, her f 
playing like drumsticks among the sp 

“My ankles were all in a fever afore, { 
walking through that prickly furz 

now you must make ’em worse with t 
vlankers.” 

The vagary of Timothy Fairway vy 
fectious. The turf-cutter seized old © 
Dowden, and, somewhat more gently 
setted with her likewise. The youn 
were not slow to imitate the exampl 
their elders, and seized the maids; Gr: 
fer Cantle and his stick jigged in the tf 


I 


of a three-legged object among the 1 
and in half a minute all that could be s 
on Blackbarrow was a whirling of « 

shapes amid a boiling confusion of sparks, 
which leaped around the dancers as hig 

their waists. The chief noises were wor 
en’s shrill cries, men’s laughter, Susan’s sta 


and pattens, old Olly Dowden’s “ Heu-he 


tune to the demoniaec measure they trod. 
Christian alone stood aloof, uneasily rock- 
ing himself, as he murmured, “ They ought 
not todoit. How the vlankers do fly! “Lis 
tempting the wicked one, ’tis.” 

“What was that?” said one of the lads, 

“* Ah—where ?” said Christian, hastily clos- 
ing up to the rest. 

The dancers all lessened their speed. 

“*Twas behind you, Christian, that I heard 
it—down there.” 

“ Hoi-i-i-i!” cried a voice from the dark- 
hess. 

“ Halloo-o-0-0!” said Fairway. 

“Ts there any cart-track up across here t 
Mis’ess-Yeobright’s, of Blooms End?” can 
to them in the same voice, as a long, slin 


| indistinet figure approached the barrow. 
“Ought we not to run home as hard as 


we can, neighbors, as ’tis getting late ?” sair 
Christian. “ Not run away from one anoth 
er, you know; run close together, I mean.’ 


“Serape up a few stray locks of furze and 
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e, so that we cans who the | her level explanation in the f 
d Fairw Ly. that thou r husband ha been as 
e fl ne arose it ve ed ) gy) tal er, sl ] \ Sa ¢ rate Ss ¢ uy 
echt raiment, and red from top to vho had once drea ad ot de or ri 
ere atl ick across here to Mis’ thi vs, 
; house ?” he repeated. Persons with any weight of characte 
keep along the path down ther . earry, like p! nets, tl ati sphere hy 
» way two horses and a van can} with them in their orbits; and the matron 
vho entered now upon the see could, and 
es; you ¢ t up the vale le usually did, bring her own to nto a co 
th time e track rough; | p Her normal mar e heatl 
ive got a light, your horses ma folk had that reticence which re Its from 
yx wi’ care. Have ye brought your | the consciousness of superior co) unicative 
», Neighbor Reddleman ?” powel But the ettect of coming into so 
left it in the bottom, about halfa/ ciety and light after lonely wandering in 
I ste pped on in front to make | darkness is a sociability in tl comer al ( 
i is ‘tis night-time, and I] 3s usual pitch, expressed he features 
here for so long,’ even more than in the words 
you can get up,” said Fai “Why, ’tis Mis’ess Yeobricht,” said Fan 
What a turn it did give me when 1} way. “ Mis’ess Yeobright, not ten 1 TT 3 
!” he added, to the whole group, | ago a man was here a for “ce » red- 
eman included. “ Lord’s sake, I dleman.” 
0 hatever fiery mommet is this con “What did he want 
Jeus! No slight to your looks, red- ‘He didn’t te 
for you bain’t bad-looking in the “Something to sell, I suppose what it 
ork, though the finis] Is queer My | can be Iam at a loss to undet 
g is just to say how curio I fel “T be glad to hear that you n Mr 
thought ’twas the devil, or the red | ¢ oming home at Christ l , 
e be y told of.” sal the turt tel What a dog he 
it gied me a turn likewise,” s 1 Susan | used to be for bontires 
rI bad adream last night of a “Yes. I believe he is co: ry.” she said 
"i “He must be a fine f i time 
talk o’t no more,” said Christian. vid Fairway. 
‘ iank ye for telling me,” said the “Heisa n now he replied, quiet 
¢ reddleman, smiling faintly. ‘“ Ane ris vei onesome for ‘ee i tl | 
i cht t’ye all to-night, 1 ess,” said Christian, cor ad 
He withdrew from their sight down the | from the seclusion he had hitherto main 
tained. “Mind you don’t get lost. Egdon 
I faney I’ve seen that young man’s face | Heth is a bad place to get lost in, and the 
said Humphrey. “But where, or | winds do huitle queerer to-night than ever I 
r what his name is, I don’t know.” heard ’em afore Them that know Egdon 
| reddleman had not been rone more best have been pIXy led here at time 
few minutes when another person “Ts that you, Christian?” said Ye 
vaached the partially revived bonfire. bright. “What made you hide a vay trom 
ved to be a well-known and respected | me 
3 ww of the neighborhood, of a standing ‘“oTwas that I didn’t know ” this 
lich ean only be expressed by the word | light, mis’ess: and being a i ot the 


genteel. Her face, encompassed by the | mournfulest make, I was scared a litth 


hat’s all. Oftentimes if you could see h 


ess of the receding heath, showed 


ly, and without half-lights, like a|terrible down I get in my mind, *twould 








eo inake ’ee quite nervous for fear I should die 
She was a woman of middle age, with | by my hand.” 

ell-formed features of the type usually “You don’t take after your father,” said 
found where perspicacity is the prominent | Mrs. Yeobright, looking toward the fire, 
ty enthroned within. At moments she | where Grandfer Cantle, with some want of 
emed to be regarding issues from a Nebo | originality, was dancing by himself among 

d to others around. She had some-| the sparks, as the others had done before. 
thing of an estranged mien: the solitude ‘““Now, Grandfer,” said Timothy Fairway, 
( ied from the heath was concentrated | “we are ashamed of ’ee. A reverent old 
this face that had risen from it. The air} patriarch man as you be—seventy if a day 
th which she looked at the heathmen be- to go hornpiping like that by yourself.” 
tokened a certain unconcern at their pres- “A harrowing old man, Mis’ess Yeo 
e, or at what might be their opinions of | bright,” said Christian, despondingly. “7 


r for walking in that lonely spot at such | wouldn’t live with him a week, so play 


hour, thus indirectly implying that in | ward as he is, if I could get away.” 
‘ ‘ 


some respect or other they were not up to ‘“’T would be more seemly in ’ee to stand 
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i e Mis’ess Yeobright, and bright answered 
it enera t here, Grandfer Cantle,” | 1: 
lt lye ! 1 will miss her! 
‘] ( »>it w ad iid the 1 l daughter he alwa ] 
ell eye init Dv ‘Ido 3 her 
ory, Mis’ Yeobright, that Olly’s mind is of that « 
] 1’) edup to by the rest of | which, while it left her 
, M ! be wonderful good, | perceive \ remarks wet dl 
B ilwa I v Weight | time f f ! ! 
, to be ] ( » to as com-| render them offens ( t 
! I often feel it would have been x ted in ot 
| t tall iid Mrs. |} could ask wit] puni I 
Yeobrig But I must be leaving you | for Mrs. Yeobrig] Lequie ce 
I C1 ¢ the heath to rd my | vival of an evidently sore 1 t 
e’s new hk ho is returning to-night I quite strook to heat 
ith ] hu Ll; and hearing Olly’s voice, | to it, ma’am, that I was,” e 
I « » he to her if she would soon | besom-maker. 
home; I should like her to walk “You were not more struck by 
\ he is min should have been last year this t 
\ Iau ist thinking of1 ng,’ | There are a go ! sides to t 
said O ding. I could not te ou all of t 
‘Wh Vll be safe to meet the reddl f I tried 
t Ltold ’ee of,” said Fairway. “ He “T feeled myself that he w hat 
) i to get his v We heard | going enough to mate with 1 
that y ‘ ind her husband were « Keeping an int vhatisit? But 
t ho s soon as they were mat hat’s true, and they say he was i 
ried, ar ¢ down there short! fe once, but have come down by 1 
tO Give ‘en t ro eleome mu ardly give 
Pha I ou indeed,’ said Mrs Yeo- “T saw that. upon the whol it w 
bright. better she should marry where she 1 
But w hall take a shorter cut through “Poor little thing, her feelin 0 
the furze tha l 1 go with long clothes: | better of her, no doubt. Tis nater. \ 
4 e won't trouble ’ee to wait, ma’am.” they may call him what they wil 
Ve l u ready, Olly ?” several acres of heth ground broke up 
Yes, ma’ nd there’s a light shin-} besides the public-house, and the het! 
our niece’s window, see. It will] pers, and his manners be quite like 
>to keep u the path.” tleman’s. And what’s done can no 
Shi icated the faint light at the bot-| done.” 
m of the valle which Fairway had point “Tt can not,’ s s. Yeobright. s 
ed « the two women descended the | here’s the turnp d at last. N 
) shall get along be 
lp - The wedding ct was no f 
dwelt upon; and soon a faint divers 
CHAPTER IV reached, where they parted « 
y first begging her companion 
= waa oenlerames pases sean ah ad Ir. Wildeve that he had not 
BE ARETE her sick husband the bottle of wine yn 
1) do vard they went, and yet fur- | ised on the occasion of his marriage. | 
ther « their descent at each step seem- | besom-maker turned to the left toward 
to outmeasure their advance. Their| own house, behind a spur of the hill, : 
skirts were scratched noisily by the furze,| Mrs. Yeobright followed the straight 1 
t shoulders brushed by the ferns, which, | which further on ran past the Quiet W« 
though dead and dry, stoed erect as when | Inn, whither she supposed her niece to 1 
ve, no sufficient winter weather having | returned with Wildeve from their wed 
s yet arrived to beat them down. Their| at Southerton that day. 
Fartarean situation might by some have She first reached Wildeve’s Patch, a 
been called an imprudent one for two unat-}| was called—a plot of land redeemed fi 
tended women. But these shaggy recesses|the heath, and after long and labori 
were at all seasons a familiar surrounding | years brought into cultivation. The 
to O and Mrs. Yeobright: and the add who had discovered that it could be bro] 
tir f darkness lends no frightfulness to | up died of the labor; the man who sucet 
the face of a friend. ed him in possession ruined himself in f 
‘And so Tamsin have married him at|tilizing it. Wildeve came like Amei 
last,” said Olly, when the incline had be-| Vespucci, and received the honors duc 
come so much less steep that their footsteps | those who had gone before. 
uo longer required undivided attention. When Mrs. Yeobright had drawn near 1 














wout to enter, ‘ 
some 1 o hun ‘ 
( y tO her, a 
yside with a lantern it 
l hat ] i ic I 
ed for |} I 
( she Wa et 
ey ( 1 Cit i 
to 3 1 i 
irned to him and a 
bee i for 1 I 
of b S rl 
lleman starts aii 
He stopped the hor 
) 1d l lin a 
s] cle Wi (lel Mi 
‘ k ! I 
‘ pee itp 
e Miss 7 
7 l to te ( 
he ; a 
IL believe Lit i 
i to re it 1 
d het 
31 the 
( »>vou | Oy 
ise SLES it s 1 
a ow! 
new trouble has « ? 3 
Yeobrigh } e her han 
ex os 
th Was gorge OnL 
F avo v1 © ¢ Or So 
[ heard something ti f 
eas ¢ ' self @) ] 
1e said, ‘I thoug 
»>me? l trouble 
{ { s i , i l 
\ rig] A 
d met her asa ( re lt 
trad Silt sked then he 
ad then d n she fell vita 
| rup and put her in al the 
h evel i She ] cried 


ext mporize d couch, aroul 


y apparently all the dray 


(ieman possessed, to keep the o¢ 


he little coueh fro 





red materials of his trac 


lay thereon, covered with 
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Why should you think it necessary to 
r 6] ll, of course,” said he. 
s indeed kind,” murmured Thomasin 
‘y 3 once a little acquainted with him, 
i I him to-day, 1 thou 
] | r his in to any conveyance 
But | now. Reddle 
op h is 
| ed her with tender relue 
| : 1 them 
\ a then descended from tl 
M \ wWihg to its ownet! I 
now, that I know your face: you for 
I ere ?” 
d ] said, and looked at Thomasin, 
ho blushed a little “Then you'll not be 
\ ting 1 ny more to-night, ma’am ?” 
Mrs. Yeo! ht glanced around at the dark 
] e hills, at the ye rishing bontires, 
ted window of the inn they 
] lL neare “T think not,” she said, “ since 


sto walk. We can soon run 
up t ith and reach home: we know it 


few further words they part- 


lleman moving onward with his 





Oo women remaining stand- 


ing in the road. As soon as the vehicle and 





i 
its driver had withdrawn so far as to be be 


d all possible reach of her voice, Mrs. 
Yeobright turned to her niece. 

a Thomasin,” he said, sternly, 
wl] s the i g of this disgraceful per- 


THE TURKISH WARS WITH THE 


HOSPITALERS., 


BOUT the year 1050 some merchants of 
i Ama by permission of the Egyptian 
Caliph M 


onstaserbillah, founded in Jerusa 


lem two hospitals for Christian pilgrims, 
naming them in |] 


nor of that benign patri 
1, St. John the Almoner, 
who had merited canonization by his lar- 





cesses to sufferers from the Saracenic con 
of P: stine 

Af recovery of the Holy ¢ ity by 
t ( iders (1099), the charitable broth 
erhood grew wealthy through thank-offer- 

os, 1 ed many noble reeruits, and be- 

ec order. Not far from the 

ve 1120 the Grand Master Raymond du 

| rave it a military constitution, binding 

i it onl ) or pilgrims, but to defend 

holy places and to wage war on infidels. 

Such was the origin of a chivalrous com- 

which fulfilled in history the career 

of a nation, and left to the world unsurpass 
ed exa n} les of devotion and heroism. 

For three and a half centuries the Hos- 
pital warred chiefly against the sultans 
of Damaseus and Cairo, occasionally turn- 
ing aside to wrestle despe rately with the 
Turks of rh and the Tartars of Ti- 





mour. Durin s period they were driven 
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from Palestine (1291), but establish. 
selves in Rhodes (1310 
ful there. 


severe loss an Egyptian army of 40, 


, and becan 


They resisted and exp. 


they scourged, in their numerous 
Moslem e¢ 
commerce; they aided the Greek 
lene and the Venetian gar 
pont against Mohammed IL. 
of Constantinople. 


appointed galleys, the 





I Ol ot 


, the « 


THE FIRST SIEGE OF RIOD! 
In 14280 the great Sultan, the 
most potent monarch in the world 
to uproot and destroy the mailed de 
who dared to persecute his faith | 
ble] 


hisempire. The Rhodian sentine 


ing out one April day toward the 1 
ain coasts of Caria, beheld the sea 
with the wrath and might of Moh 
There were 160 high-decked galley 
a multitude of smaller vessels, be 
land foree estimated at 80,000 men, i 


ing the already renowned janizaries, 





commander was Mischa Paleologu ( 
renegade of great ability, nearly ré 
the last Byzantine emperor. 

At this period Christendom wa 
condition to aid its forlorn hope in the | 


vant. England had but just emergs 
the Wars of the Roses, and was yet to 
Richard III.; France, lately delivered 
Charles the Bold, was painfally gather 
unity under the faithless and cautious | 
XI.; Germany, Hungary, and Bohem 
feeble for external action, stood in awe 
each other; Russia had but a few years 


fore delivered itself from the conten 





and debasing rule of the 
under Ferdinand and 


wrestling with the Moors. It was 


Tartars; 


Isabella, was 


years yet ere Columbus would set sa 
America. 

But the Rhodes of that day was a | 
tiful city formidable fort 
During a residence of 170 years a rich 
lordly order had filled it with costly « 
fices, as well as surrounded it by mighty 
It was situated at the edge of 


a gently sloping coast, looking out 


as well as 





ramparts. 


two small but commodious havens. Int 
higher town were many churches, the inns 
or palaces of the knights, and the palace o 
the Grand Master, itself a citadel. In 1] 
lower town dwelt a dense population of m 





iners, craftsmen, and other citizens, chi 
Greeks. 

The main works were two lines of wa 
one within the other, strengthened by tl! 
teen towers and five bastions, all remark 
able for solidity and finish. Three of t! 
towers, St. John, St. Nicholas, and St. M 
chael, exceptional for their ¢ 
and posted at the extremity of long stoi 
moles, stood enard over the entrances 
the ports. 





The garrison consisted of sever- 
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| knights and 16,000 soldiers, the | tower, Caretto, implored ] I ] . 
lly Rhodian militia and partial-| of the general weal, to retire a little 
ercenaries. I} | ot rigl he 
kish armament, atter pas in | plies | ‘ r dest 
" e before the city, r ( ( sed t has so I out BUCA i 
‘ the Asiat coas May 23 it | me 
ent upon the island, the fle¢ ry rhe a ts cont Bid to break 
circumjacent sea, the armed g fruitless ‘ t of defenders 
rh 1 thunderous canné ( d ind to ré “Ll ¢ 1 s slo 
is rowing to land with sound of tab- | Of a sudden, Rhod if hips pushed o 
trumpets. Supported by the guns| among the Turkisl \ s d spread 
fortress, the Christians met the in-| disastrous conflagration The cannon of 
1 the beach, and even watel city op ( ( t lot i h had 
varm waves with But ught tl stor he mol ‘ 
n num wd I r de ul eb Cl ot 1 er I oul { ( 
3 f ed the back into the cit fi md iV eve forma 
hed a landing Phe Turk i- | final saul The M t hea ! 
emselves on St Stephen’ Mount treated to thé eda L cle ) 
cir artillery to shore ad pushe¢ te ) L ] d in shoa 
connoissance Rhodian cavalry, | Between tl l, « ket | 
e command of Viscount de Mor The ave s 1 ( The t 
d and 1 puis ad the sp his, k rl a iult on Ri s df ‘ 
Sophia famous Greek rene Foiled before the t er, the pasha turt 
| losing the Chevalier Murat. ed | ittacl nt ‘ vu { 
eus soon d ded that to subdue | main wo! t | i 
uld be necessary to cut it off md grea I t t ‘ 
ocean The huge tower of St. | heard, it ! ‘ ories of the 
situated it the extremity ot i ( v hune ( l s bu 
) paces ion closing the ets two fe ol ) a etel of 
Galleys, and commandin tl » be see oe | t! 
iin harbor, was obvious] roots of 1 ) di e throug! » tl 
hole position He com cel s. Opne t Jews’ quarter a ! 
by land and water twenty-¢ t 1 t | yas not onl i 
s cannon then used by the Ottomans. | bled in ruins, t pulverized to rubble and 
rd rampart was an overmatch for| dust. The besieged replied with their art 
of the galleys, but the wall toward | lery, and also wit ‘ rmot hine for 
e gradually 1k into a mere slope of | casting stones Ponderous rocks ploughed 
Grand Master D’Aubusson, equal- | the Turkish ranks, dashec ie ! mid 
je with Paleologus of the impor-| crus] » made n 
f the tower, re-enforced it with the | t ers ad the mn 
( and finally entered i ‘ dd to supplement t! 
f r De Monteil. ( he | ses behind the 
the 9th of June, two hours before day- | 1 ild L me l irt out « 
assault was delivered. A ftlotil their material 
f light-draught vessels, rowing softly TI x t] point, the pasha 
the darkness, landed a column on| continued his labors around the tower of 
The Rhodian cannon ope ned:!|St. Nicholas, consti ting a huge float r 
@ janizaries rushed on with defiant | bridge, which was meant to te the mail 
climbed the mountain of ruins by|land with the mole. An Englis! le 
of ladders, and sought to close with | named Gervaise Rog 3.swam out »itu 
s and cimeters. Arquebuse fire, hur-| perceived, cut the mor ; . tempestu 
rocks and beams, baptisms of blazing | ous sea, and sent it wreck the shor 
tha and boiling oil, consumed swarm on wha built econd bi of boats 
rm. The Grand Master with his stron- id it towed »] At three 
g knights stood in the breach, thrusting | o’clock one morning 2 of Turks filed 
beating down those who forced their] over it, while a flot led ther cde 
through the storm of missiles. The} tachment on tl ls¢ Paleologus, 
lants were repeatedly pushed down-| the Capudan Pasha, the Pasha of Anatolia, 


l, but as often returned to the attack. | and Ibrahim Bey, a 1 t ot the Sultar 








) ig the intervals their skirmishers shot | headed the ass ng columns. They ad 
I irquebuse and cross bow, while the vanced and clambered with a pos ible 
ching batteries and galleys poured in| lence, hoping » su I drowned in 
ick ring salvos, The Grand Master’s | slumber. 

lmet was knocked off by a cannon-ball; But the tower hi 
borrowed the steel cap of a common sol-! the vigilan¢ of D’Aub 





rand fought on. The commander of the | noneers, and arquebus! 
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T » m rous volleys of ball and small 
s ] K upon the smothered clank 
1 f tl} ( »wded Moslems. The 
pa ] ord da charge, and the 
brea pt 1 stormers 
both partic ti Without a thought of 
quart eel, bullets, grenades, arrows, a1 
] | ind blazing naphtha doi their 
i | 1 t t] Rhodian fire-ships 
¢ pl I ul uleys, and turning 
t 1 ji »} of shi y conflagration 
the great ca n volcan ¢ through all 
Lthe huge 1} ( s oF valanches 
N er in t centurle f war had the 
Hosp el coml » full of flame 
l L tl (le l S of di ith 
Exp | o ff t attacl ind 
flanking fire, the Ottomans in the breach 
fell by] lreds. I him Bey, gashed with 
wi but ad su ° to retre stood 
rlone L pil s of slain comrade Several 
| hts we down under his cimete1 Chen 
( i On lier } ( Lhim ele 1thnrou l 
F ri nd | oy hh irmi to Strike 
| lif Q \ he dropped lifeles 
rhe d revealed a breach piled with 
dead an le md . covered with 
tu yn bo md wrecks of gal 
leys The Rhodian gunne opened on the 
by l , blew it to fragments, and drowned 
t lurkish reserves. The stormers who 
s ( ¢ to the tower lost heart, tumbled 
into the boats, and fled 
rushed after them, slaugh 
a in water, animated 
und exhortations of a heroic friar, Anthony 


‘ . : 
Fradin, who prayed and blessed and decap- 








ited 1 in one breath The assault was 
‘ wid 2500 M us had perished. The 
loss of the garrison was also severe, includ- 
ing | knights Lmany disabled. 
Palwologus rw redoubled his labors 
iro d the each 1 fl t of the Jews’ 
quarter, filling up the ditch until a troop 
of horse might charge across it, and level 
lin every obstac i the A broad 
ndeven way being thus made into the city, 
} summoned D’Aubusson, in ¢ mipliment 
iry te to sur! was that 
would f i tian men 
onger than i Furious 
the defian i had ck 
meaned himself in offering to treat with in- 
ls, the pasha swore to slay every soul 
hin the w 5, stakes upon 
which to impale th and promised 
h oldiers the pland of the city. 
ro prevent the construetion of supple- 
mentary defenses, a cannonade of twenty- 
four hours was hurled through the breach. 
At sunrise on the 27th of July came the as- 
sault. The defenders, lying on the inner 


slope of the mound of ruins, worn out with 


long watching and continuous uproar, were 
most sunk in that deep sleep of uttei 
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weariness so well known to the so “ 
fore they 
batt 


fairly awoke and com: 





, groups of Turks had scaled { 


parts on either side of the gap, 





firing down into it, while a bod pode 
five hundred had sueceeded in fla ” 
line and entering J¢ V Street. : “ 
The Grand Master, conceiving — 
hour of martyrdom was at hand 
the great standard of St. John ; me 
upon his knights to follow him , 
lheir first charge broke and slaug! 
the last man the unbelievers who |] t 
trated the city. Next they rushe¢ 
captured ramparts; the stairs wer 
with rubbish, but they mounted on 
the Turks meanwhile hurtling ; 
pouring in missiles. Twiee wound 
pushed down the aseent, D’Aubu 
the first to reach the summit, and t 
to drive his half-pike into an Osmat s 
eral others fell under his thrust, 1 
time his companions were by his sid a 
ly regaining the walls. 
Palwologus hurried forward a clos 2 
of janizaries to the support of his es 
Twelve of them, bound by a sok 1 
» Grand Master, fought the , 
and pierced his armor in thi 
His followers, horror-stricken and 1 . 


frenzy, rushed on the assailants with 1 


ed fury, sweeping them down the ste« 





out of the breach. A general rout foll 


beari away the pasha himself, a 


bling back the fugitives into the Turl 
trenchments, while the swords of the ¢ 
tians sprinkled the way with their b] 

It was the final effort of the invader 


, after a furious siege of 


months, Paleologus withdrew his arma 
carrying away 15,000 wounded and lk 


9000 dead. It grieves one to learn tl 





renegade escaped the bowstring of 
ful maste 


failure 


r, and was merely punished 
with the 


banishment to Gallipoli. 


1 


loss of his digniti 


FORTY-TWO YEARS OF WARFARE 


Now came many years of desultory 


time warfare, somewhat in the natu 


buceaneering, between the Hospitale1 
the unbelievers, n 


of the Turki the Ma 
luke sultans of Egypt and Syria were a 


The navies and com 
sultans and of 





harried by the devout and noble vikings of 
Rhodes. An 
stroyed off the island of Lango. A ri 
laden fleet of 
Alexandria to Constantinople, was broug 
into port. Worthy of special note is 1 
feat of a single Rhodian galley in captu 

an Egyptian carack of such vast size tl 
she would compare with the vessels of « 
century. It men to girth 
mast; she had seven decks, of which two 


Egyptian squadron was 


merchantmen, sailing fi 


took seven 
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helow the water-line; her armament 
1 of 100 guns, 1000 soldiers, and a 

t of sailors. A single unexpected broad 
. caused this so-called Queen of t 

to haul down her flag, and 
rgo W hie h she was be 

A nobler deed 


ruction of a large fleet 


the Seas 
surrender the 
aring to Stam 


was the cutting 
which the 


out 
; were building, by permission of 
Sublime Porte, on the coast of Cilicia. 
One might suppose that the Turkish sul 
‘ 31 rs over one of the most prosperous 
thy empires of the world, must have 

pon the champions of Christendom 

ick of piratical dervishes, no more 

! But the 
+ seems to have been quite ditterent. The 
l 
formidable, and such qualities win re- 
ven from the bitterest foes. 
uts prove that Rhodes was regarded 


of courtesy than of mercy. 


as very brave, very adventurous, al 


Various 





the Moslems with respect rather than | 
h scorn. When the great Mohammed 
died, and his elder son Bajazet succeeded | 


1, the younger, Zizim or Djem, took ref- 
ve with the knights. 
ter, Amurath, the son of Zizim, sought the 

game asylum, turned Cliristian, and 
ranted the castle of Feracle, eventually 
.martyr’s death at the command of 


The Shah of Persia, 


Some twenty years 
was 


in Solyman. 


5s cous 


ted in battle by Bajazet, made an alli- 
with the Hospitalers. Gazelles, the 
meluke governor of Syria, having re- 


ted against Solyman, applied to them 
r military stores, and received a willing 
though ineffectual aid. 
It was perhaps this last act of hostility 
ch decided the great Solyman to recom- 
ce the struggle in which his grandfather 
i failed. He had just taken Belgrade, 
nd triumphantly closed a war with Hunga- 
he was at the head of a vaster and more 
potent empire than any of his predecessors ; 
he had resources and fame to spare for a 
istly and uncertain venture. Nevertheless, 
tyle in which he addressed himself to 
the order seems to show that he would have 


preferred amity, if he could have secured 
respect. To the Grand Master Villiers de 
Isle Adam—who, by-the-way, had just ar- 
rived from France, much n 
voyage by a Turkish pirate called Curtoglu 

the Magnificent transmitted the following 
emarkable letter: 

“Solyman, by the grace of God, King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords, Most High Emperor of 


harassed o his 


Byzantium and Trebizond, Most High King | 


of Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, Supreme 
Lord of Europe and Asia, Prince of Mecca 

d Aleppo, Master of Jerusalem, and Ruler 
of the Universal Sea—to Philip Villiers de 
Isle Adam, Grand Master of the Isle of 
Rhodes, greeting : 

“T congratulate thee on thy new dignity 
and thy arrival in thy dominions. Mayest 
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thou reis 
the glory of thy predecessors ! 
our friendship, and entreat thee 


long and happily, and obscure 
I offer thee 
not to 
ist of our allies to give us joy for our 
the 





be 
the | 


victories over Hungarian king, whom 


we have stripped of the strong fortress of 
Belgrade, besides wasting his territories 
with fire and sword, and carrying away 


his people. From Constantinople. 


many of 
Farewel 


lo this haughtily gracious missive the 
Grand Master returned a reply which was 
both a reproach and a defiance, charging 
the Sultan, in pretty plain terms, with the 
misdoings of Curtoglu, and declining his 
magnificent friendship. The result was a 


ts 
Even 


demand that the order should surrender i 
retire from Rhodes. 


yet, however, the Sultan did not desire war; 


fortresses and 


if the knights would go, they should go in 


peace and with all honors. 
THE SECOND SIEGE OF RHODES, 
L’Isle Adam prepared for battle. The 
brothers were summoned from all the com- 


manderies of Europe. The magazines were 
replenished ; all the «¢ rops and forage of the 
island stored within the walls; food, wines, 
and munitions brought from Candia, Sicily, 
Naple s, and France. In all these countries, 


likewi soldiers were recruited.  ¢ 


se, autious 
and jealous Venice was tricked out of 500 
Cretan archers, still as notable for their 


skill asin the days of Xenophon. The | 


h- 
ers and sailors were armed and drilled, the 
turned into 


and new works laid 


urg 


peasants and slaves 
rhe 
out. 


ed to 5000 regular troops, of whom 600 were 


pioneers. 
suburbs were razed, 


The garrison, besides militia, 


amount- 
knights. 

As in 
strengthened 


and 
of 


raveilns, 


walls were twofold, 
thirteen towers, fi 
which were imbedded in bastions, 
The ditch 
deep and wide, the scarp and counterscarp 
well faced and palisaded, the rampart lofty. 
ent ter- 


1480, the 
by ve 


barbicans, and redoubts. was 


Cannon commanded the entire adja 
ritory, while grenades, fire-pots, and bowl- 
Within 


extended 


ders were piled on every salient. 
were minor works; the 
from the elacis to the centre of the town: 


defenses 


at every few yards an assailant would en- 
counter fresh 
blocked the mouth of the bay fi 

Palwologus had attacked the tower of 
Nicholas. The main port was closed by a 


double chain. 


galleys 
which 


obstacles. Sunken 
om 


st. 


It was the summer of 15 Forty-two 
years had elapsed since the first siege. Eu- 
rope in that period had gained wonderfully 
in civilization. America had 
been discovered for thirty ars. Henry 
VIII. ruled in England, Francis I. in France, 
Charles V. in Germany and Spain, Leo X. in 
the papal chair. It was the 
of Wolsey, Luther, Erasmus, Macchiavelli, 
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great period 
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Michael Angelo, Raphael, Gaston de Foix, 
and Pescara. 
rebirth of 


rhe world had lately seen the 
literature and art, and was now 
the birth of the Reformation. 
The dawn of our era of general instruction, 


watching 


vast military development, and wonderful 


mechanical ingenuity was already visible. 


But Christendom, so powerful in arms, 
wealth, knowledge, and promise, had lost 
its fervor of chivalry and religion, and did 


almost nothing for L’Isle Adam. 
On the 26th of June, tumult, 


supplications 


wailing, and 
through 
while 400 Turkish sail swept in magnificent 
the On this 


resounded Rhodes, 


menace past harbor. board 
fleet (if w 
ordel were 140,000 soldiers, besides 60,000 
Bulgarian Hungarian 
from their fields to serve as pioneers. 


admiral 


and peasants, torn 
The 
the pirate Curtoglu, and the 
general was Solyman’s brother-in-law, Mus- 


Was 


tapha Pasha. The main debarkation was | 
made in a small haven about three miles 
east of the city, and thirteen days elapsed 


the 
stores could be all landed. 


before 


Taking no notice of the castles and mi- 
nor in the island, the invaders 
promptly commenced a regular investment 
of the capital. Ground was broken beyond 


fortresses 


cannon-shot, and the parallels pushed rap- | 


idly forward, amid a pitiful slaughter of the 
Christian slaves, who fell by hundreds un- 


der the Rhodian artillery, or were massacred | 


in furious sallies, only to be driven back to 
their and cimeter. The 
first battery which was opened went to ruin 
before the superior gunnery of the besieged. 
Every day there was a sortie, destroying the 
materials and heaping the trenches with 
dead. Time 
was made. 


work by scourge 


dragged on, and no progress 
Dismayed by the precision of 
the Christian fire, and seeing the labor of 
weeks end only in disappointment, the Turk- 
ish soldiers recalled gloomily the repulse of 
the great Mohammed, and began to show 
symptoms of mutiny. 

Pyrrhus Pasha, a venerable man, and once 
the governor of Solyman, wrote to him that 
his presence was needed. The young and 
energetic Sultan assembled 15,000 choice 
troops, marched swiftly to Fiseo, on the 
and crossed to the island. 
The splendor and terror of a great ceremo- 
ny, in which he reproached, threatened, and 
frowningly pardoned his humbled army, dis- 
pelled revolt and re-illumined fanaticism. 
The siege was recommenced with extraordi- 
nary industry and recklessness of life. 
spite of a murderous storm of shot and shell, 
the trenches were speedily pushed to the 
countersearp, While two immense earthen 


opposite coast, 


mounds, ten or twelve feet higher than the 


walls, rose in front of the Italian bastion.* 


alities of the order. 


e may believe the historians of the | 


troops, ordnance, and military | 


In | 


The posts were divided among the various nation- 
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The batteries, which had previous] 
too high, were depressed so as to st) 
|walls. The tall steeple of St. Johr 
whence the knights had heretofore 
noitred the besiegers, was beaten doy ' 
heavy artillery. Gaping bombards fly) 

enormous stones, Which broke throug 


edifices from roof to cellar. 

As yet, however, the Rhodian wun) 
maintained a marked superiority. | 
non in front of the rampart of thi 
knights were speedily dismounted. B 
after battery was knocked to pieces 
an incomplete and impracticable br 
could be opened in the tower of St.) 
las. The Turks cannonaded one bast 
| then another, with no further effect t] 
deface the masonry. 


\ 


The return fire of { 
garrison wrought dreadful havoe. <A 

shot killed five Turkish soldiers, an 

off the legs of the Sultan’s master of ord 


| nance, a renegade whose military skill y 
| of the first importance. 
Of course incessant hammering prod 


some impression. The bulwarks of Italy and 


| 


| England steadily crumbled into mounds of 
iruin. But the defenders erected new barri- 
}eades within, which could only be carried 
| by regular assaults. Amid manifold deat! 

the wretched Dacian pioneers filled up th 
ditch by day, only to find that the Rhodians, 
| by means of galleries, removed their mate- 
|rials during the night. No less than thir- 
| ty-two Turkish mines were countermined, 
under the direction of a noble volunteer. t 
Venetian Martinigo. Yet such was tlie in 
pulse communicated by the impetuous Sul- 
tan that only one week after his arrival a 
sap was successfully exploded under the En- 
glish bastion, blowing up twelve yards of 
wall, burying several English knight 
filling the ditch with rubbish. 

A storming column immediately rushed 
to the assault, gained the smoking ledge of 
| the rampart, and planted several standards. 
| But an interior breastwork checked the Mos 
| lems, and knights and soldiers rallied to the 
| defense. The Grand Master, rising from his 
| devotions in a neighboring chapel, seized a 

kind of short pike, which was the bayonet 
| of the day, headed a furious charge on the 
| intruders, tore down their principal ensign 
| with his own hand, and drove them back 
|into the trenches. Mustapha Pasha, the 
| Moslem generalissimo, hurried forward sup- 
| ports, and rallied the fugitives with im- 
| precations and blows of his sharp cimeter. 
| Amid “thundering of shot, noise of trump- 
ets and drums, and crying ef men,” the as- 
| sault was renewed with double fury. When 
lthe bullet and sword failed of their work, 
| Christian and Turk met in frantic grap- 
| pling, stabbing with their poniards and yat- 
jaghans. But the knights held firm. Mus 
deat] 
rolled 





} 
, and 


ketry, grenades, and stones rained 
among the infidels, and at last they 
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h panic, pursued by the Rhodian can- 


had 
including three sangiacs, or governors 
fell 
dlomeric 


ide. The assault cost them 2000 
On the side of the order 
ot 
besides many brave soldi« 
ot -bearded 
is Pashamade a violent onslaught upon 
of lialy, penetrating through 
ers overwhelmed with the drowsiness 


yvinces. 


knights—heroes worthy 


days later the line white 


istion 


neessant fatigue, and holding the post 
hile against all the gallantry of the 
knights. Mustapha Pasha, hasten- 

of the ditch, the 


cheered reserves. 


exhorted 


Lis 


to the edge 


mbatants and on 
e governor of Negropont, a young emir 
owned valor, was shot down at his 
rhe struggle raged indecisively, un- 
Grand Master arrived with a select 
nd ¢ xpelled the besievers with great 
ehter. A second attack, directed upon 
fferent point, was equally disastrous, and 
furkish soldiers rolled back to their in- 
hments in a state of despondency which 
tened mutiny. 
there was the terrible Sultan. Mus- 
i preferred to die in the breach rathet 


He 


Pasha, the famous 


ea 


i by his brother-in-law’s bowstring. 
erted with Achmet 
.of the janizaries, a double assault, which 
s delivered only four days after the re- 
of Pyrrhus. The plan was that the 

ia should charge the English bastion 
th five battalions, while the aga should 
rw up and storm the bastions of Spain and 
ergne. Mustapha’s troops ran through 
murderous fire, fought their way over ru- 
s to the new interior rampart, and plant- 
everal standards upon it. The English 
ed; some knights of France and Ger- 
attacked the flanks of the assailants. 
Mus- 
pha drove up a supporting column, and 
ng himself personally into the struggle, 


reatening and cheering his soldiers. 


i¢ ading Moslems began to recoil. 


But 
uly cannon and wall-pieces had been 
ought to bear upon the writhing mass, 
le a stream of musketry poured into it 
om the redoubt in front. The Turks reel- 
l, broke in sudden panic, and tumbled back 
on the ditch, bearing along with them 
eir cursing and foaming general. 
Meanwhile the mine under the bastion 
of Auvergne had taken vent, and blown out 
vithout effect. But the bastion of Spain 
eaved with an earthquake bellow, aud its 
face rolled down in a slope of smoking rub- 
ish. Achmet’s veterans swarmed promptly 


forward, and secured a footing on the shat- | 


ered pile. The Spanish knights, unshaken 
y the explosion, received them with a dead- 
fire, and held them at bay until the bas- 
tion of Auvergne could turn its cannon upon 
them. Swept away in crowds, unable to 
form for an advance, the janizary masses dis- 
nai ; 
solved in blood and disappeared in despair. 


rhe two assaults had cost the Turkish army 
3000 men. Several knights had greatly dis 
tinguished themselves. Twostandards were 
taken by Christopher Valdner before he died; 
Moslems by 


before he was disabled. 


several were slain Prejar de 
But such 
cht and daring were as 
siege of the 
How is it that these heroes 
a Homer? 
the 24th 
came a still more tremendous tragedy. 


tapha Pasha, 


Bidoux 
deeds of personal m 
the 
plains of Ilium. 


have failed ot 


common at Rhodes as on 


A week later, on of septen ber, 
Mus- 
trembling for his own head, 
and holding the heads of others in comp: 
ral 
It was preluded by a persevering 
tremendous cannonade of the 
ruinous bastions of England, Spain, and 
vergene., rhe Master, foreseeing 
coming of the all the 
and round of the city, piously ex- 
horting both knights and citizens, and be- 


seeching them to « onquer or make for them- 


atively little esteem, suggested a gene 
assault. 
alre uly 
Au- 
the 


posts, 


and 


Grand 
storm, visited 


made a 


selves a glorious ¢ 
An 


ushered 


rave. 
of arti 
under covet 


unintermitting bellow 
the 


the smoke, five dense, loud-roaring col 


ot 


umns 


in dawn, and, 
trampled forward, entering simultaneously 
the ramparts of Italy, Spain, England, Pro- 
vence, and Auvergne. The Turks had nevy- 
er fought with keener incentives to valor, 
for on the summit of a lofty wooden tower, 
which the arena, 
man, and pasha and janizary had but t 
backward in order to see their fierce young 
emperor, the rewarder of the valiant and 
the But while it 
was easy to mount the crumbled slope 


commanded stood Soly- 


1 
» look 


punisher of the coward. 
s of 
the defenses, it was an almost superhuman 
to advance farther. On the walls 
stood every able-bodied man of Rhodes, ev- 
ery knight and soldier and priest and citi- 
zen, While the aged, the wounded, the wom- 
en and children, served in the rear, k 
the ranks constant! 


labor 


eeping 

supplied with missiles 
The assailants were not 
but tormented. Huge 
stones crushed the life out of them; buck- 
ets of burning pitch shrouded them in cling 


and combustibles. 
only slaughtered 
ing flame; fire-hoops inclosed half a dozen 
at once in circles of torture. The city was 
girt with anguish and wailing and frantic 
death, as though it were the metropolis of 
the bottomless pit. 

Mustapha Pasha attacked the bastion of 
England, Pyrrhus Pasha the bastion of Ita- 
ly, and Achmet Aga that of Spain. The En- 
glish post was a mound of rubbish, but its 
defenders had no need of ramparts. Mus- 
tapha’s lieutenant, an officer of high repu- 
tation, was struck by a cannon-ball 
planting a standard in the breach, and hurl- 
ed in a battered mass through the soldiers 
who followed him. But the Turks Surged 
forward every where. The janizaries espe- 
cially behaved in a style worthy of famed 


while 





satan ecw 
$e iho) made 


ed tar ed 
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The ramparts of England and It- 
The Grand Mas- 


aly were soon in dire peril. 


ter was hurrying with a select reserve to 
their relief, when he heard a general cry 
that the Spanish bastion was taken, and, 
turning his head, saw it crowned with infi- | 
del pennons. 


It was one of those jests of fortune which 
sometimes decide battles 
sm a nullity. Achmet A 
the bastion was too strong to be carried, had 
eted 


neighboring wall. 


he ro- 
va, believing that 


and render 


his column 


are 


the 


against a portion of 
The Spanish ] 


moved to encounter him, leaving their posi- 





tion in charge of a few sentinels, who pres- 
ently also quitted it to help put some can- 

m in battery. The result was that a 
party of Turkish skulkers, who had taken 
refuge under the shattered face of the scarp, 
found themselves free to clamber up the ru- 
ins, sabre the gunners, and seize the little 
fortress. 
expected conquest, and ordered in a support 


ol] inizaries, 


\ long, bloody, and doubtful combat en- | 


sued; the fate of Rhodes hung in suspense 
two hours. The cannon of the bastion 
of Auvergne were turned upon the front of 


Lol 


the Spanish ramparts, and besomed it with | 


such fury that few of the Mosiem re-enforce- 
ments succeeded in passing the line of fire. 
Meantime the Christians attacked it on three 
the Grand Master sealing 
the Commander De 


sides, 


ward face, Bourbon 


struggling through a casemate, and a band | into each other, making hollow ways and 
under-ground caverns, where the combatants 
fought hand to hand in the darkness, lik: 
subterranean 
tinigo, looking through a loop-hole for a 
ment, was blinded in one eye by the fire of 
an arquebuse. 
ed. 


strewn 


of Cretans bursting in at a gate. 
end the Turks were overpowered, put to the 
sword, or hurled into the ditch. 

LiIsle Adam hastened to the spot 
where the main flood of janizaries was comb- 
by 


how 


ing over the wall heid the knights of 


Spain. There the battle raged and continued | 


to aunement as if it would never cease until 
All the other 
sanguinary struggles of the day were minor 
to this. Six hours of hand-to-hand 
tling, alternating with cannonade and ar- 


both parties were destroyed. 
wres- 


quebuse fire, covered that section of rampart 
with corpses and blood. The janizaries, sus- 
tained by their ancient discipline, and mind- 
ful that 
them, returned to the charge times without 
number. 
encouraged by the fiercest fighter and one 
of the ablest generals in the Ottoman army. 
[The Grand Master, seeing at last that his 
have further re-enforcements or 
way, drafted 200 soldiers and several 
knights from the tower of St. Nicholas. The 
dash of fresh troops decided the contest, 
and drove the wearied stormers down the 


] 


line must 


ruins. This giant feat accomplished, the 
deadly struggle was over. Solyman, seeing 


> 


his trdops every where forced from the de- 
fenses, ordered the trumpets to sound a re- 
treat. 
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ramparts. 


vhts | 
| near losing his head, and did lose his 
mand, while Admiral Curtoglu, accused « 
inaction, was publicly whipped and 
miniously dismissed. 


The aga soon discovered this un-} weakened. 


ive. 


In the | 


the eye of the Sultan was upon | 


They were rallied, directed, and | 





It had been one of the bloodiest 


in history. Fifteen thousand Mosle: 


cluding several commanders of renoy 


in the breaches and along the 
Nor had the 


such a loss as it could ill; 


base 
garrison ¢ 
without 


There was scarcely aman wearing th 
of St. John who had not received a wi 
We must not forget to mention the 
and stalwart John le Roux, who killed 
en infidels before his right hand was carr 
off by a cannon-ball, 


i 


For this failure Mustapha Pasha 


So disheartened 


Solyman by his repulse that he might ] 


abandoned the siege, had not an Alba 
deserter brought him word that the to 
was 


untenable and its 


Achmet 


garrison greatly 
Aga was promoted to 


it 


be pasha and generalissimo, and the siey 
was continued on more cautious and scie) 
tifie principles. 
jmining and bombardment. 
of Spain was cannonaded into a 
heap. 


In place of assaults can 
The bast 

sh ipe es 
There was a breach in the bastio 


of England through which a battalion cou 
have marched in battle 
carried beneath counterscarp and ditch cl 
|} under the main fortifications. 

the town- | 


front. Saps wer 


Meantime the besieged were equally a 
Mines and 


counter-mines exploded 


fiends. The engineer Mar 


10 


In due time assaults follow 
Over and over again were the bastions 
with turbaned dead. For thirty- 
four successive nights the Grand Master 


slept on a pallet behind the tatters of th 
rampart of Spain, ready at any moment to 
awake and do battle. 


He was an old man 
with gray hair; he was a hero immortally 


young. 


The knights were ere long reduced to ad 
mit that if their brothers in blood and faith 


did not help them, they must eventually 


fall. But the greatest princes whom Europ 
had known for centuries did nothing for a 
band of heroes than whom the world had 
never nobler and braver. An age 
which resurrected Grecian art and litera 
ture was deaf to the call of men who far 


seen 


| surpassed in manliness the chiefs of Homer, 


and vied in devotion with the Spartans of 
Thermopyle. While Rhodes was agon! 

ing in bloody sweat for the faith of Geth 
semane, Henry VIII was invading Norman 
dy, Charles V. was struggling with Francis 
I. for the mastership of Italy, and Adrian VI 


| was bargaining with the strongest. 


THE TURKISH WARS WI 


ne. in ruins, and with magazines near- 
to 
1 the English and Italian bastions had 


hausted, Rhodes continued resist. 


demolished by batteries and explosions, 
hurches, and 
of their 

were 
The 


ipon the Spanish bastion, blew down 


vhts pulled down two ¢ 


new wall out materials. 
sanguinary attacks 
haken resolution, besieg 


le front of it with a mine, followed 
a twenty-four hours’ cannonade to 
the of 


1 ponderous storming column 


id 

It 
br 
all 


washed aw 


erection rear defenses, 
ted with ease the slope sof mere de 
vas arrested for hours by a 


Ad 


rider work 


Ww ot 
eluge of ava 

in the the 
sh masses exposed to the cannon of 
of Auverg 
Achmet 
5000 bodies on the 


rain 


ditch, and left 
: 
Sickened with 


yastion ne. 


slaughter, sounded a retreat, 


ne narrow field of 
man fell into profound despondencey, 
1ut himself up for sever 
Achmet, trembling for his own head, 

not daring to hazard another assault, 

nued to push the siege 
rassing feints, and mining. 


al days in his 


by skirmishes, 
Ere long he 
( driven his saps and trenches so far ir 
city that the Rhodians gave large 
ms of the wall, and retired upon a new 


rhe 


ito 


up 


e built out of the ruins of houses. 
n half belonged to the Moslems, and 
tl feared to send in a column. 


the In 


s situation of things the haughty and im- 


ay 


tered Sultan condescended to offer terms 
capitulation, but the Grand Master re- 
sed to receive the messenger, and threat- 
d to shoot the next who should present 
self. Fighting recommenced; the Otto- 
ins were repulsed in a sanguinary attack, 
they the 
| at last carried the Spanish bastion. 


next day renewed struggle, 

Che fall of Rhodes, besieged now for about 
six months, was at hand. During the ne- 
ry the engineer Martinigo had re- 
ported the place untenable, and all the prin- 
cipal citizens had sent in a petition praying 
for a surrender. 
clamorously besought the Grand Master to 
save them from the rapine and massacre 
which always followed a triumphant Turk- 
ish He bowed gray head to 
woful necessity, and dispatched an embassy 
he Sultan. The honorable terms which 
Solyman granted show not only that he still 
feared the defenders, but also that he regard- 
ed them with soldierly admiration. Knights 
| soldiers and citizens were to be safe in 
leir persons, secure in their faith, free to 
depart or remain, and free to away 
their property, excepting only the arma- 
ment of the fortress. After one exhibition 
of hauteur the Sultan received L’Isle Adam 
with graciousness, offered him the highest 
dignities of the empire if he would turn 


tiation 
: 


Now the entire population 


assault. his 


tot 
oT 


ine 


} 


bear 


TH THE HOSPITALERS. 

Moslem, visited him in his own pala 

accorded him the title of father. 
‘It regret,” 

Achmet that 

nate old man, full of v, from his 
In the vane 

the Turks refrained from defacing 


he 


lis 


is not without 
Pasha, “ I drive t] unfort 


Traore 
token of 


respect 


for 


inscriptions and armorial 
they 
» forever illustrious 
thy of Whoever 
even now may th 
blaz 
roes who previously beautified it 


lefended it. 


lie 
order, and to this 
pls 


re) 


day 
city as a 
visits Rhodes 
ts of its he 


e tron 


and silent palaces the 


and 
WSty { 


cat 
MAL 


L'Isle Adam left Rhodes, 
with about fifty sail, 
1( 
After want 
the 
ls at Gallipoli, 


Vit 


TA AND ITS SIEGE. 


ng all the knig} t 


January 1, 


irryl 


and soldiers, about 00 of the inhabitants, 


and much property lering, home 


Mediterranean 
fes 


less as Uly about 
for 


umie, ¢ 


sSes, 


camping short perio 
( Ver 


pursued every where by 


sina, ivita chia, and ’, 


a pestilenc 


originated in 


OTrpses, t] e chi 


rous exiles set ome s 


year 
in 1530 obtained from Char! 
of Malta. 


in Savoy, and 
V. the investiture 
As a gift from the monarch 
Christendom to the defenders 
Christendom, it was nothing less than con 
temptible. 
of soil, ravaged by descent after descent of 
it had but a be 
population, and paid to Charles 
Under 
the rule of the order it speedily beeame a 
and its castle of St. Angelo 


into a strong and beautiful fortress-city. 


} 


of 


ol 


vreatest 
I ly] t 


iobiest 


A glaring rock, almost destitute 


] 


¢ 
a 


Moslem corsairs, scanty, 
garly 


paltry revenne of forty-one ducats. 


garden, ore Ww 


Thus provided with a dwelling-place, the 


Hospitalers resumed their warfare against 
the infidel. But 
count their many combats on sea an 

their descents upon Barbary and the Ot- 
toman Empire, desolating districts, storm 


we have not space to re- 


L shore 


ing castles, and withstanding sieges; their 
struggles against the Barbarossas and othe 
vikings of Algiers and Tunis; their 
tracted and famous defense of African Trip- 
Frequently they had the 
of the Venetians, the Genoese, and Charles 
V. But to the utmost of their powers, and 
far than 

were a bulwark of Christianity against the 


Ss 


pro- 


oli. assistance 


more many mighty states, they 
warlike faith of Mohammed, and against a 
magnificent Sultan, who struggled all his 
long reign toward the conquest of Europe. 
We must come as promptly as possible to 
ge which Malta endured thirty- 
five years after the knights fixed themselves 
in it, and forty-three years after their ex- 
pulsion from Rhodes. Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, now an old man, distinguished the 


last year of his life by one more effort to de- 


the great si¢ 


stroy his most pel severing foes. Of course 
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he had had any number of provocations to | soon reported the position untenabk 
but the enp brimmed over when cer-| La Valette, whose only hope of ulti 


war; 
tain Maltese vessels captured a Turkish gal- | 
leon laden with costly stuffs belonging to | 
the insult to the Sul- 
tan’s own household, and the result was an 


Seraglio; it was an 
oath to extirpate the order. 

The Grand Master, the 
la Valette, discovered signs ot the approach- 
ing storm, and looked 


venerable John de | 


him for aid. 
But it was useless to appeal to the great | 
powers of Europe, disturbed as all of them 
were by the struggle between Protestantism 


about 


and Papacy, by the insurrection of the Neth- 
erlands, the 
the religious tumults of Germany. 
mili IX., and Elizabeth 
little for the Hospitalers as had been done 
by Charles V., Francis I., and Henry VIIL.; | 
and outside of 10,000 crowns from the Pope 
and a few troops from Spain, they had to 
depe nd on their own resources. 


arming of the Huguenots, and 
Maxi- 


un, Charles did as 


They were not lacking to their honor and 
their history; they gathered from every dis- 
tant commandery to the battle. Mercena- 
were levied in the Italian states, the 
natives of the island organized, the sailors 
drilled. When the day of trial arrived upon 
La Valette, he had 700 knights, a number 
of serving brothers, and 8500 soldiers. Be- 
sides the inland Citta Notabile, the fortifiea- 
tions consisted of the Bourg, 


ries 


the castles of 
St. Elmo and St. Angelo, the works on the 
Mole and 


teries. 


La Sangle, and some minor bat- 
It was a cluster of fortifications, by 


no means sufficiently united, and but imper- | 


fectly inclosing the Grand Port. The mouth 
of this harbor was barred by a huge chain, 


supported on a float of casks and beams. 


fleet of transports, bearing 30,000 janizaries 
and spahis, with abundance of pioneers, ar- 
tillery, stores, and munitions. Landing in 
the bay of Marsa Sirocco, Mustapha Pasha 
promptly opened 


approaches against St. 


| ble so long as it could be 


fire-hoops of the garrison made havoe a 
| the Ottomans, but could not prevent 


But 
success lay in holding ont until the 
of re-enforcements, was unwilling to 


don this important outwork until t 
extremity. He offered to withdray 


|fenders and replace them with volu 


Stung with shame, the gallant me: 


| to move, and the desperate defense. ; 


ued. At daybreak of June 16 came 
cially furious cannonade, followed }y 
eral assault. 

The storming columns advanced 
sound of barbarous music, while 4000 a) 


busiers and cross-bowmen volleyed 


ramparts. The musketry, grenades, 


from swarming through the breach 
dashing upon the ranks behind it. 1 
eame a savage, clashing, shrieking strugg 


of pike, sword, and dagger. Again yl 


again the assailants were borne backwar 


by main strength of thrusting and clos 
wrestling. They tried the seaward face, a 
were swept away by artillery; they plunge: 
at the cavalier, and were tortured out wit 
combustibles. The screams of blazing 0; 
entals formed no inconsiderable part of t] 
monstrous clamor of the combat. At t] 
end of six hours the Turkish battle tumbled 
rearward, leaving behind it a débris of 200 
dead. Besides De Medran, who fell just 


|he had captured a standard, the defenders 


lost sixteen knights and 300 soldiers killed 
and wounded, 
Concluding that St. Elmo was im 


yreona 


re-enforced, the 


| pasha decided to sever it from the Bourg 
On the 18th of May, 1565, the garrison saw | 
sweep by their ramparts 159 galleys and a} 


Elmo, purposing to secure Port Muscait for | 


his anchorage. On the 24th a battery of 
20-pounders, two 60-pounders, and a 
basilisk throwing bullets of 160 
pounds began to crumble the masonry of 
the castle. Ere long, in spite of a spirited 


ten 


stone 


sally, the besiegers effected a lodging on 
the counterscarp, and constantly increasing 
their batteries, reduced the ravelin to ruins. 
Then came a daybreak assault which car- 
ried the ravelin, and only failed of the main 
work through the shortness of the ladders. 
After two splendid rallies the stormers re- 
treated, leaving 3000 men on the field of 
combat, while the defenders lost over 900. 
In possession of the ravelin, only a few 
yards from the shattered scarp, the Moslems 
recommenced their bombardment with such 
effect that the commander, De Medran, a 
knight whose courage was above suspicion, 


| bloody assaults; night alone separated t! 


and subject it to a complete investment 
By dint of sharp fighting he seized Gibbet 
Cape, and planted thereon a battery whic! 
swept the entrance of the Grand Port ; next 
starting from the ditch of the besieged fort, 
he ran a covered way along the outer sea 
beach, and filled it with marksmen. Thus 
surrounded, St. Elmo was again stormed; 
the 2ist of June saw three 





obstinate : 


combatants. During the next day came an 
unavailing attempt in boats to strengthen 
or withdraw the garrison. That evening 
the beleaguered heroes, realizing that death 
was near at hand, partook of the sacrament 


| in the chapel of the fort, and tenderly bad 


} 


each other farewell. At daybreak they re- 
paired calmly to their posts, those who could 
not stand being carried thither in chairs, so 
that they might find the end of heroes and 
not of victims. They were about 300 in 
number: it was the Thermopyle of Chiris- 


| tendom. 





During the night the Moslems planted 
ladders and bridges at every practicable 
point. At dawn thirty-two pieces of enor- 
mous cannon opened the combat with their 
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r. after which came the dense storm- 
umus, confident of victory, and roar- 


the sea. For four hours the steady 
ve of martyrs checked the assailants 
d iwhed them with slaughter. Then, 


sixty persons remamead in the breac hb, 
ison of the cavalier was summoned 
for the The jani- 
zed the huge earthen mound, and, 
] 


Lie 


1 = +] 
ciosing wrestie, 


high above t defenders, poured 
tal fire of musketry. Phe command- 


| Mirande, fell; the Bailiff of Negro- 
ropped beside him; knight altel 

d soldier after soldier died. There 

a few bleeding men left. Down 


h « 


nd the 


lt 
1rit. 


rush of Turkis 
Christian perished in valiant f 
defense of St. Elmo the gar1 


meters, a 


ison had 


knights and 1300 soldiers, while the 
s had purchased it at an expense of 
fter inspectins 


< en 
l le I ~ 


Mustapha Pasha, : 
itracted and shattered fortifications, 
eX med, “If the child has cost us so dear, 


all we have t for the 


. >) 


) pay father? 


sent in proposals for a negotiation. 
> returned with the message that 
the ditch of the 
ve. The knights renewed their oat 
surrender, and La Val 


Oo prisoners should be 


fortress for 
h 
red 
The 


lave 


to 


kar 
taken. 


ce recommenced with undiminished en- 
g ['renches being impossible, the Turks 
ered the solid rock with stone breast- 


s, established batteries on Mounts Sce- 

is, Margaret, Salvator, and the hill of 
Corradin, and garnished them with seventy 
eces of huge cannon. To close the main 
rt, Mustapha planned the seizure of the 
of St. Michael, just beyond the fort of 
same name on the promontory of La 
Sangle. Warned of this danger by a Greek 
deserter, the Grand Master fenced the point 
ith a water palisade and tloating boom. 
Le pi 


a passage for his boats with hatchets. 


isha sent swimmers by night to hew 
The kni 

se adventurers, and tried to drive them 
by a cannonade, but without 
Admiral Del Monte organized a nata- 
sally of Maltese, who stripped them- 


ghts overheard the chopping of 


etiect. 


ihen 


lves naked, and, armed only with swords, 

the hatehet in the water, 
them after a sanguinary conflict. 
The Turks next fastened cables to the booms, 
nd worked them by capstans on the oppo- 
site shore, endeavoring thus to wrench away 
he barrier. The sea-dogs of islanders swam 
out again and cut the cables. 

Disappointed in this scheme, the pasha 
opened general the 
Bourg and La Sangle, and, under cover of 
ire, pushed trenches up to the ditch of 
St. Michael. So closely were the two towns 
invested that it was difficult to 
cors between them, until a floating bridge 
was thrown Early in 


ttacked men 


routing 


a bombardment on 
sf 
pass suc- 


Was across the lagoon. 
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July the be siegers were re-¢ nforeed by 2500 


veteran Algerine troops under the Viceroy 
Hassan, a gallant young viking, son of the 
, 


law of the 
A double 
t St. Michael, 
commanded by Has- 


l one by h 


renowned Barbarossa, and son-ir 
scarcely less famous Dragut. as- 
sault rvanized agai 


ito be 


was Dow ¢ 





the land columi 
san, and the seaward one by his lieutenant, 
Candelissa, a notable Greek renegade. 
Multitudinous boats were dragged over- 
land from Port Museait to the dP 


and manned with 4000 Turks 


Gral ort, 


and Alverines 
lo the musie of gyong, trun pet, and atabal, 


and preceded bya barge full of pr 


Lying and 


imprecating mollahs and dervishes, Cande- 
lissa and his men rowed stoutly toward th 
fortress. The Maltese cannon on put a 
end to the uproal of the Moslem clergy, but 
the soldiers pushed on through the slaugh 
ter, and reached the paiisades ir th 
shore. A long and bloody struggle follow 
ed, the assailants hacking at the thick 


} 


beams with hatchets, and the defenders dis 


l + 
a murderous musketry. 





trl 4 Repulsed 
here, Candelissa made for a beach near the 
headland, and attacked a redoul of six 
guns held by the Commander De Guimeran. 
A close volley ot ¢ boats 


annon sunk several 
troyed 4 


¢ the advance. 


his 


of men without 
Candelissa | 


hundreds 





uded, 


sent flotilla back into deep water, and 
ordered his soldiers forward. Unable to re- 
treat, they rushed through a storm of lan- 
yrage and small shot, planted their ladders 


against the ramparts, and afte1 
ed struggle carried the redoubt. 

There had been hours of fighting, but the 
knights in Fort St. Michael were in 
floatir 
their outworks, and under the leadership of 
Admiral Del Monte as 


retake it, pouring in a prelude of 1 


a& protract- 


dignant 


it seeing infidel standards ove} 


ally swarmed out to 
nusketry, 
and closing up to sharp thrusting 





of pike, 


sword, and dagger. Just as this attack was 
recoiling, a second column arrived with the 
same fury, breaking at last the tough resist 


Cande 


Phe 


ance of the Algerines, and drivil 


lissa to make the first flight of his life. 


surviving Moslems dropped their arms and 
begged for quarter, but the Christians 
shouted “St. Elmo!” and pitilessly cut them 
down. Of the 4000 assailants not more 


than 500 regained their boats and 

Meantime 

| ward side had roared on through « 
land 
the breaches and on the adjoining ramparts. 

More than once the Algeri o headed 

the column crowned the fortifications with 

rds. 


Cal ipe ad. 


Hassan’s attack on the land- 
unnonade 
small shot to arms-length combat in 


nes wl 
their standa The battle rolled from gap 
to gap, beating in through one or anothe1 
and recoiling like the surges of a tempest. 
At last the conquerors of Candelissa arrived 
to re-enforce the defenders and scourge away 
the 


able musketry. 


remnant of Hassan’s men with intoler- 
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Five hours of massacre had not dismayed | onward at such a rate that Brother Wi] 


Mustapha Pasha, and he ordered up a divis- chaplain of the order, ran breathless to 4) 
ion of his janizaries. The musket, pike, | Grand Master, crying, “Town taken! 4) 
sword, and dagger recommenced their fero- | St.Angelo!” The venerable warrior, s 
cious labor. The citizens took part in the | ty-one years old, replied by a charg: 


struggle, throwing down stones, fire-works, | tore down the Crescent banners an: 


to 


Vey 


t ar 
and boiling oil upon the stormers, and aid- | the long carbines of the janizaries 
ing the pioneers to run a trench and barri-| ditch. Musketry, grenades, 


Inte ¢ 
Ihto 


‘ } } 

and flan 
behind the breach. An Osmanlisprang | hoops succeeded, making return ineon 
into the Christian ranks, shot the Chevalier | ient, and even flamingly impossible 
De Quincy through the head, and was in-| wearied Moslems fell to firing from | 


stantly cut down by a sabre. There were | cover and striking their swords awainst ¢} 


cade 


many such incidents: at times it was a| bucklers in order to counterfeit the ¢| 
battle of duels. Eventually, at a cost of | of battle. Mustapha Pasha, not decei 
forty knights and two hundred soldiers, but grievously discouraged by these sy: 
the janizaries were driven from the breach- 
es and the ditch, leaving them piled with 


toms, sounded a retreat. 
Next day, fresh assault. Huge Turl 
corpses. | bomb of cylindrical hoop-work thrown back 
The pasha now erected an elevated bridge | among the assailants in the ditch of st 
from which to fusillade or storm the ram-| Michael to their murderous discomfitu 
parts. Two brave young knights—De Po-| janizary banners once more temporaril 
lastron and Henry de la Valette, nephew of | 


} 
| 
| 


y tr 
|umphant on the bastion of Castile. La Va 
lette wounded in the leg by a grenade, 
to destroy it. “All the brotherhood are my | Commander Bonneseigne terribly scorched 
children,” said the Grand Master to those who 


the commander—fell in a desperate attempt 


| by his side, losing an eye. Turks repulsed 
condoled with him; “I grieve as much for | at last by a forlorn reserve of Maltese mil 
Polastron as for La Valette.” Then he re- | tia, at whose head fought several knights in 
red the spot, opened anew embrasure | their usual manful fashion. 
in the wall, brought a gun to bear on the} August 20, another storm. The 
bridge, and tumbled it in ruins. 

The pasha now divided his attack be- 
tween the Bourg and St. Michael. On the 
2d of August a double assault was delivered, 


connoit 
pas] a 
purposing in his despair to kill the defenders 
one by one, and the latter objecting to the 
extent of their strength and knowledge of 
warfare. This time the Turks came on 

and kept up for six hours before it could be | wooden helmets, bullet-proof, and reachi 

repulsed. Five days later, covered by afeint | to the shoulders—a frantic whim of som 
on the bastion of Castile, another storm was | Oriental inveutor, so intolerable to the wear 
directed against St. Michael, the besiegers | ers that they chose rather to fight bare- 
fighting their way through a dreadful fire | headed. Cheder—renowned gray - haired 
to the top of the breach, and holding it for | governor of Bosnia, probably of mountain- 
four hours. Knights, soldiers, citizens, and | eer Sclavonic breed 


led the column in gor- 
even women and children, joined in the re- | geous habiliments. His color-bearer being 
sistance. The whole fortress was girdled | shot, and then several others in rapid sue- 
like a Sinai with smoke and flame, while 


cession, he seized the standard himself, and 
clash of armor and shouts of struggling men 


sabred valiantly on to his doom, giving oc- 
pierced the musketry and cannonade. ‘The | casion for a truly Homerie fight over his 
pasha advanced to the foot of the wall,| body. The Moslems saved the mangled 
cheered on his janizaries as they filed past | prize, but had to roll back exhausted into 
him, and cut down stragglers with his cim- | the trenches, leaving the field strewn with 
eter. At the end of four bloody hours the } 
defenders were beginning to give ground, | wooden helmets. 
| 
| 


two thousand corpses and eight thousand 
when, to their joy, they heard the Turkish 
trumpets sound a retreat. The garrison of 
the Citts Notabile—troopers with infantry 


August 23, more storming, of which the 
Grand Master had received anonymous fore- 
warning from without, a letter being shot 
riding behind them—had stormed down | inside with the single word, “Thursday.” 
from the interior upon the rear of the Mos- |The whole garrison, including the wounded 
lem camp, massacred the sick and wounded | knights in the hospitals, manned and held 
in the hospitals, and produced an impres- the ramparts for bare life. The brunt fell 
sion of succors arrived from Europe, thus} on the Castile bastion, where Piali Pasha 
working this unexpected salvation. | swept every thing clean with cannon, and 

Mining and counter-mining followed, with | then established a platform overlooking the 
earthquake explosions and obseure subter- | wall and raining musketry. A nocturnal 
raneous duelling, resulting in no good to the council, somewhat dismayed by this piece 
besiegers. August 18, Turkish patience be-| of sharp-shooting carpentry, recommended 
ing all exhausted, janizaries surged again | abandonment of the outer fortifications and 
into the bastion of Castile and over the} retreat into St. Angelo. The wiser Grand 
breaches of St. Michael. Piali Pasha stormed ! Master sent out a night sortie, which car- 























A GLIMPSE AT SOME 


latform by surprise, and turned it 


mn of defense. 


Sent er 1,the janizaries came on again, 
ithwart blasts of missiles to the 


a breach, and fighting there for 


igh the loop holes and eracks of 


he only be- 
This attack 


column into the 


barrier 
‘ the defenders. 
fustapha led a 
irposing to storm the Citta Nota 


lita, the governor, armed a host 
nd children, posted them all over 


nts, and thus made such a show 
hat the Turk 
l ret 


flinched from an as- 


urned disconsolate. 

t expedient was a huge wooden 

yporting amovable platform, which 

irp-shootin 
? . . ‘ 

1 cle scended under cover for re 


e the ramparts, for shi g 
load- 
rhe Grand Master opened a new em- 
put in 
it, shattered the 

] 


ana 


rammed with 
machinery at the 
dashed the marksmen to earth. 
jue childishness of this invention 

l He 


desperation 
ed, almost at the last gasp of vigor 


a cuiverin ¢c 


of the pasha. 


Meantime the besieged, reduéed 


indred effective men, their walls 
with breaches, and the earth be 
m honey-combed with mines, abat- 


of confidence. 


It s at this period, when the order had 
triumphed alone, that succors made 

s of arriving. For some time past a 
erful fleet, with 8000 imperial troops and 

200 Knights of St. John, had been lying at 


waiting for the vacillating Philip 

s temporizing Viceroy of Naples to 

a rescue of the champions of Chris- 
Roused by popular clamor, the 

oy at last 


t 


set sail, made his destination 
fticulty, cruised irresolutely along 
Malt 


m, and put back to Sicily. 


se coast, got himself dispersed by 
There the 
liers became honorably mutinous, and 
landed tumultuously to be re-embarked. 


St by universal scorn, the viceroy un- 

ored again (September 6), landed his 

in Port Melecha, and returned him- 

f promptly to Messina—an eager man for 
enforcements. 

Meantime the pasha, informed of the im- 

perial armament, and understanding that it 


s very powerful, had withdrawn his gar- 
risons, abandoned his heavy artillery, and 
ken ship in disorderly haste. This done, 
he learned the real numbers of the Chris- 
ians, and, furious at having been deceived 
nto an unnecessary retreat, resolved to dis- 
mbark and struggle to the last. But it 

3 too late to hope for success; the Turk- 
sh soldiers could hardly be dragged from 
the galleys, and gave little promise of val- 
ant fight; moreover, they found their in- 
trenchments already levelled, and Maltese 
banners flying over St. Elmo. 
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Amid these dishearte ning circumst 
Must ipha showed 
promptness. Le 
Algerine Hassan, 
he marched with 5500 to meet 

n, and fought till not a platoon would 
Phe 200 Hospital 


no lack of courage and 


aving some 1500 men, un 


der to cover his roadst« 
the relievil 


colun 
stand longer. rs won the 


honors of day, the first to strike and 
penetrate Turkish line, thro hg oti 
their cuirasses to pursue the faster, and 
slaving the fugitives till tl were shoul 
dei deep in the sea. The desperate valo1 
of young Hassan and the immense cannon 
ade of Capudan Pasha Piali scarcely saved 
Mustapha and a feeble remnant of his arm 
Thus ended, after a whole summer of 





>» hundred ai 
rht t 
l and some t 
thousand Moslems, the last 1 

» Order of John, 


1 chivalry, again 


re 


slaughter, with the loss of tw 


knig 


and citizens, 


SIXTY rhts, seven or ei housand sol 


1} 
qers 


wenty-live 


it struggle 


St. flower of Chris 


he stubborn conrage 


resources of the sons of Osman 








\ GLIMPSE AT SOME OF OUR 
CHARITIES 
PART I 
Ww I l t 
Our | g surpris 
ro vels ris 
| » thos \ r 
- 8 i Db = 
And { y , 
Rais $s from what is | 


ORACE MANN said, years ago, in one 
} { of those fine aphorisms which immot 
talize idea, * Nudity are 
human idleness or i 


his and only 


rags 


out on exhil 


gnorance 


tion.” 

Unhappily this sad exhibition still con 
tinues; but it is only the body of Horace 
Mann which lies sleeping. The fervor for 


education of the people which he conjured 
not rest. Human id ] 


ieness 18 ONLY 
one form of human ignorance; an 


up will KK 


da 


the rapid growing of our country 


lthough 
finds us 
unprepared to meet the necessity, the 1 

of the people are at last awakened to the 





ninds 
need, and are sure forward in the 
right direction. 

the winter 
Dickens 


to move 


125 


In 


of 
last 


During 
Charles 


~ 62 
‘ ’ 


while 
America, he 


was 


asked of the New York Chief of Police the 
kindness to detail an efficient guide and 


enuard to show him the way into the dark 
places of our city, that he might compare 
lition, according to his own observa- 
of London. ‘And I assure 
you,” Dickens said to the writer of this pa- 
per, in his own forcible manner, “I can find 
nothing here to compare with the hopeless 
dens of London. 


its cone 


tion, with that 


It is bad enough, Heaven 
knows, but I see nothing which may not, it 
taken in season, be ameliorated, if not cured.” 
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wretchedness. The obscure portions of Lon- 
don had been the study of his trained vision 
for the twelve later years of his life espe- 
cially, and his active energies, his undying 
sympathies, his purse and his pen, were ever 
busy in the service of needy and suffering 
humanity. 

We would not convey the idea, in quoting 
these words, that Dickens believed 
believe 


that we 
poverty may ever be wiped out. 
Pray Heaven it may not be so! If the poor 


sometimes need the rich, how much do the } 


rich need the poor? What pleasure can a 
whole hot-house of the rarest flowers afford, 
compared with the joy of putting a few roses 
into the hands of a sick girl lying in her un- 
furnished room? 
from the words of the Master: “ The poor 
ye ‘have always with you.” 

Between six and seven millions of dollars 
a year are expended in benevolent work in 
the city of New York. These numbers are 
so large that,as we write them down, we turn 


once more, to be quite sure there is no mis- 
take. Unhappily a large part of this sum 
isevery year absorbed in bricks and mortar. 
A “home” is no sooner proposed, a “society” 
is hardly organized, before the proposition 
is made to build. Surely this is beginning 


We will re-assure ourselves | 
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These were no idle words spoken by a nov-| men and women must learn to und 
ice in the art of observation of crime and 








at the wrong end, as we hope we may be | 


The united observation of 
the most experienced in dealing with the 
sufiering and uneducated always tends to 
show that the real growth of philanthropic 
work depends upon the amount of time de- 
voted to it by good men and women whose 
united service is of especial value, and not 


able to prove. 


upon the buildings the society has to show. 


Yet were these six or seven millions of dol- | society was changed. Many cultivated wom- 


| 


each other and work together for t}) 
mon good before any amount of permay, 
moral and religious progress can be ef; 
and, in the most comprehensive se 
the word, we need Sisters of Charity 

where.” 

America waited for her great war for { 

dom before learning she had a work to , 
When at last our young men died to aly 
slavery and save the Union, we said to 
selves, if not to each other, “They sha} 
die in vain.” From that moment we ky 
we had a country to work for and to s 
The care of our soldiers’ wives and wick 
and the daily contact of ladies with “sx 
work” women who were making soldiers 
shirts too badly for them to wear, under goy- 
ernment contract, and who were taught 
sew them over by hundreds of thousands 

the cost of private purses and untiring y 
untary labor—this acquaintance with 1 

“dangerous classes,” then first made o& 

eral, was seed grain, which seems likely ¢ 


| ripen into permanent advantageous growt 
to the statistics of the Bureau of Charities | 


both to giver and receiver. A new class of 
men was created or developed by our War 
men scarcely suited, after four years of 
camp life, to take up with the sober ways 
of a mercantile community: dashing young 
officers from Europe, who freely declare 
they came over to “keep their hand in” 
fighting, and the superannuated Irish Ja- 
borer, who felt his old blood glow once mor 
like that of the war-horse at the sound of 
the trumpet, and forthwith colored his beard 
and submitted his stanch old ribs to | 
thumped by the surgeon in order to be pro- 
nounced of fit age to enter the army. 
men are likely to make lawless or difficult 
members of the body-politic. The face of 


Such 


lars all irrecoverably lost and sunk as in a} en made a high place for themselves in that 


pit in the bosom of the earth, we might still | hour of affliction. 


Then the voice of Mrs. 


say to the donors, “Give once more; we| Livermore was first heard, then Mrs. How 


have paid this price for our experience.” 
It is a happy office to be able to point out 


wrote her best poems, and other women, 
whose names it would be invidious to men- 


some of the beautiful effects of this benevo- | tion, showed the highest executive ability, 
lence, to show that there is no such pit, but | proving themselves fine nurses, or soothing 
in its place a wonderful garden where trees | 


are found bearing fruit. 

In order to obtain any idea either of the 
needs of the poor, or of the methods of re- 
lieving them now in operation in America, 
our observation should extend itself in two 
directions. Our first interest should be to 
consider the question of organization; our 
second, to observe some of the details of be- 
nevolent work as now carried on. 

With regard to organization, our first 
feeling will probably be that of surprise at 
the youthfulness of this undertaking. As 
early as 1855 Mrs. Jameson wrote these 
words for England: “There exists at the 
core of our social condition a great mistake 


to be corrected and a great want supplied: | ization. 








} 
| 
| 
| 





and comforting by their noble presence 
those who were weak or faint-hearted. It 
is true great examples were not wanting be- 
fore our war. Mrs. Browning and Miss Mar- 
tineau were at the height of their fame ; Miss 
Nightingale’s shadow had been already kiss- 
ed by the poor soldier at the Crimea; Agnes 
Jones was at work in her poor-house duties; 
but the fact had not yet made itself clear to 
every woman among us that 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime.” 


This was only understood when the pressure 
of cruel necessity pushed them to the front. 
Then first they learned the value of organ- 
Mrs. Brown quite enjoyed meeting 





















A GLIMPSE AT 


Mrs. Jones” 
meeting night, when they talked ove 
ect as to how many 
Washington in th 
eir village—* sh 


ered by 


at the *squire’s on com- 


boxes could be 
next fortnight 
We 
signifh- 
“the figure 
makes 


¢ took hold so!” 
then the 
hat 


of 


experience 
old 


ding by the side 


saying ft 


one 


and of our coun- 
ed, a plan was conceived by Miss 
Schuyler, of New York, of sneh 
ot only to our State, 
Union, that 

of humanity at he 


vy of this ¢ xperience 


but to every 
whoever has the 
fail 
w upon it the closest consideration. 


of March 1, 1873, 


‘ Hh bile 
art can not 
Miss Schuyler’s report 


she 


ne year after had first organ- 

society under the name of the State 

( ties Aid Association, she calls upon 
ns to aid each other, not against 


en, but against the army of paupers 
e come from Europe, and, like the 
ppers, are devouring our substance, 


not all in one season. 


AW propose in as fe Ww words as possible to 
some idea of what this great need is 
vhich Miss Schuyler asks the co-opera- 


In brief, we find this 

threatened with of Eu- 
hereditary pauperism. But we will 
from Miss Schuyler’s report with re- 


f our citizens. 


the curse 


tothe facets: “Our wholk poor-law SVs- 


rland, and un- 
will also be the 
York State, out of a 
four and five mill- 
ver 200,000 are supported either whol- 
1 part by public money, or one out of 
twenty-three persons wholly or par- 
supported by the others.” 
remember that this computation deals 
ly with paupers, or the unfortunate who 


san inheritance from Eng 
e change it, the results 

Already in New 
of between 


+ 


on 


Now when 


ve come upon the public institutions, and 
es out as impossible to estimate the un- 
tunate or less fortunate members of ev- 
ery large family who are supported by the 
misfortune 
come the first care of their happier com- 


st, friends who by illness or 





‘ thea . rorling ne l« ; , 
des, and the struggling, uncomplaining 
sery of large cities mitigated by friendly 
fts and visits, it will readily be seen that 


4] 


iis evil be allowed to grow, it will soon 


e too large for us to handle, and the sore 


either fester and putrefy the State, or 


civilization must be crippled and retarded 
'y the funds of the community being sunk 
this vast waste heap. 


Zat 


Happily the or- 
y ion of Miss Schuyler has brought an 
ssociation of men together 
hich is grappling successfully with this 
t subject. 

In order to state the leading points of 
this measure, we will continue to quote from 
this first annual report of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, addressed to the Board 


and women 


SOME 


OF OUR CHARITIES. 


of State Commissioners of Public Charities 


of the State of New York: 











I r ri rw i f twofold nat 
ist. To pr t y | rest in the N 
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The first question in starting an associa- 


tion for such a work was how to make it sup 


plementary to the duties of State authori- 


“Charities Aid,” 
interfering 


ly a 


ties, truly a and not a body 


antagonistic oT either in aet or 


spirit. Fortunate slow-growing recog- 
nition of the need of such assistance for the 
State had the mind of 
the government when Miss S« huy ler came 
A quarter of a century 
before, Miss Dix had re ported upon “the 


deplorable 


already dawned on 


to its assistance. 


condition” 
1257 a 


the 


of our county poor- 


houses. In select committee, rong 


ground, reported : 
animals are 


much 
* Common 


over Same 


domestic usually 
more humanely provided for than the pau- 
In 1865 
Dr. Willard rendered similar testimony, and 
it was still two years later before the Board 


pers in some of these institutions.” 


of State Commissioners of Public Charities 
was appoint d, * COMpoOseE d of ¢ ight persons, 


who serve without compensation,” whose 


business it is to visit every institution re- 


ceiving State aid at least once in two years, 
and report upon the same to the Legisla- 
ture, “with such advice and suggestion as 
may conduce to practical measures of re- 
form.” This first step of the Legislature 
came not a The 
pany of eight persons struggled under its 
the period of two 
At the end of that time the y report, 
in 1869, “ little 


moment too soon, 


com- 
burden unassisted for 
years. 
interest taken by citizens 
in the counties in the condition of the poor- 
a great degree 
the 


houses have 


houses, and we attribute in 
to this apparent indifference 
state into which 

Though we and urgent ap- 
peal to the benevolent to look 


miserable 


these fallen. 





stror 


] 
make a 





into the con- 
dition of the poor, yet, judging from appear- 


ances, there has been little if any response 
by that class of persons.” 
What could the publie do? 


when working wv 


As will be 
ith author- 
who went to observe abuses 


seen later, even 
ity, the visitors 
were 
The time was not yet come. 

On the 11th of May, 1872, “in the hope of 
helping to create this active public interest 
in our State institutions of charities,” 


in accordance with the 


som 


times insulted by the managers. 


and 


to act views of the 
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Board by responding to them, was first or- 
ranized in the city of New York the State 
Aid Association. 

Before we 





irities 





proceed to show the growth 
and working of this plan, let us pause to 


remember the recent date of its birth. Some 


{has been before stated, into thre: 


| 


}of the pauper class, as follows: 


ments, “representing a threefold ¢ 
Cl 


adult able-bodied paupers, and thi 


| of hospitals.” 


account of the beginning is here laid very | 


briefly before you, and we pray, in view of 
the large result, which shall speak for itself, 
that not only the work may be increased in 
New York, but that other States shall fol- 
low, and Boston at least, which loves not to 
be behind in good work, shall lead the way 


for Massachusetts. The success of the El- 


| stitutions of pub 


berfeld system, the valuable suggestions of | 


Mrs 





Jameson, the example of Miss Nightin- 


gale, and the practical living work of Miss | 


Octavia Hill paved the way for Miss Schuy- 
ler, and after the signal success she has made 
in New York, the work should never be al- 
lowed to pause or fail in these United States. 
Sir Arthur Helps puts it into the mouth 
of one of his Friends in Council to say, in ref- 
erence 
to beset women as well as men to start new 
projects: “I wish that men would devote 
themselves to furthering the projects and 
aims of man 
themselves, or at 


some who is than 
least more suggestive.” 
: “Well, since I have form- 
Friends in Council I have 
heard many vast propositions put forward, 
but never any like this. Are you 
that most people are rather vain ? 
you want 


greater 


Ellesmere replies 
ed one of the 


aware 
And yet 
them to devote themselves to a 


| the labor, if any, performed by them. It s 
| endeavor of this committee to have work-hous 


to the petty ambition which seems | 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Committee o1 
to inform itself of the number, present cor 
of education, and ultimate disposition of t 


in the reformatories of this State and 


ya 


u 
It shall be 
this committee to urge upon the communit 
great importance of enforcing such enlight 


ures in the care and training of these childr: 





: charities, 





tend to effectually destroy hereditary pau 
this State, and to best enable them to bec 
‘itizens and good men a 





nd women.” 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Committe 
Able-bodied Paupers to ascertain the number 
bodied pauper men and women supported ir 
houses of this State, and the character ar 


ed; to have the laws for the arrest and commit; 





vagrants enforced ; to relieve the industrious 1 

of the community from the support of the idle: t 

hold the dignity of Jabor; and in a count 

work can always be obtained 

as shall tend to abolish be 
“It shall be duty of th 
“Ist. To 


to take such 1 





-ggary and vagrancy, 
: Committee on Hos} 


inform itself of the number and 


| condition of the sick, the inebriate, insane, bli 


| State institutions of pu 


and dumb, idiot, and ag 





-d paupers in the New Y 





lic charities, and to 
adoption of such measures as are | 
cure the health, alleviate the sufferings, u 
mane care and comfort, and contribute to th 
ness of these afflicted and aged people. 

“2d. To collect and impart information in 1 
the latest and most improved plans for the ¢ 
tion, ventilation, and disinfection of hospitals 





adapt 





eecur 


| Inms; to prepare plans of organization for th 


kind of hero-worship, the heroes being alive, | 


and having only made sensible propositions.” 

I can hardly do better than to quote a 
few words from Mr. E. L. Pierce’s report of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities, 
deseribing the plan of working at Elberfeld. 
Miss Schuyler has substantially adopted the 
same idea in her organization for New York. 
Mr. Pierce says: “The characteristic 
of the system is, that it establishes a very 
minute and constant supervision, carried on 
by unpaid visitors of the best class. The 
result has been that in 1852, with a pop- 
ulation of over inhabitants, 4000 
paupers were relieved at a cost not exceed- 
ing $44,000. 


50.000 


en, linen, laundry, and nursing departments; 
acquaint themselves with such hygienic and sa 
regulations as are in accordance with the 





| vanced views of the medical profession.” 


idea | 


Although the population in- | 


creased, yet the number of paupers and the | 


cost of relief largely diminished as soon as | 


the system was put in operation, so that 


° a ° | 
in 1869, with 71,000 inhabitants, only about 


$19,000 were expended, and the number of 
paupers had fallen to 1062.” 

Nothing so general as this thorough sys- 
tem of investigation has yet been thought 
out for the great world of New York city, 
but Miss Schuyler’s plan is far-reaching, and 
possesses every possibility within its scope. 
Equal room is given to founding new proj- 
ects or supporting the old, the main idea of 
co-operation lying at the root of the whole. 
The work of the association is divided, as 


These are the words of a portion of t 
constitution—a part of the sketch of t 
frame-work. However interesting and use 
ful it might be to give still further part 
ulars of Miss Schuyler’s organization, \ 
dare not pause here, but must pass on 
the end of the first year, that we may se¢ 
what work has really been done, and hou 
has been done. Before twelve months h: 
passed, six local visiting committees had 
been organized, numbering in all 150 yx 
“They are, with the exception 
some thirty advisory members, all active 
earnest workers, visiting regularly and sys 
tematically, once a week or once a fort 
night, the ward of the hospital or the dé 
partment of the almshouse assigned them 
Our visitors belong to no one political pa 
ty, to no one creed. We are men and wom 
en working together, supplementing eac! 
other’s powers, with the one object of help 
ing and elevating our poorer classes.” 


SOnS. 


Four of these six visiting committees wel 


| hardly more than organized, and could there- 


fore render no account of work, when tli 


.first report was issued, but the experienc: 


of the two pioneers is most valuable, a1 
should not be omitted. 
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ref VW 


is a committee for visiting the 
County Poor-house, and 
rty-nine members; the second, for 
Hospital, New York city, with fif 


embers. 


cou 


ster 





endeavor to give a picture in br 


sat the Westcheste1 poor hou 


rand the result of the 


first twelve 


of labor. It was proposed to visit 
tion every fortnight, and, with 
neg any authorit n the manage- 
this they did not possess), they 
» work with the superintendents of 


of the 


omfort 
“Por the sake of insuring harmony 


Il- 


, they met the superinte ndents once 
at the poor house. So long as the 


contented to work themselves, 
ke no criticism upon the manage- 


f the institution, every thing moved 
hly. But in the course of visiting 
ume aware of many things needing 

ite reform—an absence of classifica- 
ch led to gross immorality ; a want 


htened treatment of tl 


o he insane; no 
x for the sick; the children badly fed, 
thed, badly taken care of, and ex 


to the degrading intluence of those in 


te charge of them.” 
details of evils induced 


ot 


in the pe or-house may be 


by lack 


tL nursing 


n the report of the voluntary visit- 
They are almost too painful and nec 


too diffuse to be re pl viueed 


\\ lected para 


in these 
asting children, n 


} 








vere seen day by day; and when sug- 
; for reform were made to the su 
tendents, they were listened to with 
rent civility, but were utterly disr 
1. Finally the visitors were turned 


together, and it was only after an ap- 
to the Board of Supervisors of the coun- 
a delay of many months, and ulti 
by an of the Legislature, that 
lies were allowed to resume their du- 


ry ] 
meu 


act 


some of the eruel wrongs they had been 
d at first to witness in silence. 


ee for Bellevue Hospital. 


,or once a month, or once 


us turn now to the report of the com- 
These state- 
of poor-house and hosp tal visiting 
returns of 
these buildings 


ot based 
d through 


on boards who 


Ke once a 


a week ;” but 






llevue Hospital, for example, 

h of the twenty > wards has been visited 
week, the same visitors for the same ward, by 
whose experience in the supervision of their 
households has mad xperts as regards 


le them ¢ 
nen, cool 


g th 


of li i 
ry patient in 


Chey go often et 


, to study the « 


ng, the care sick, 





on in 


ward is and 





, to know what the work of the 
well it is done; they go in the morning, in the 
noon, at meal-time#, sometimes one ¢ , some- 





nother. They write an account of every visit 
‘ks kept for the purpos h book is the his- 


of that ward and its 





: condition nmates f 


SOME 


with sufficient authority to wipe 
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It is hard to believe the report of the co 
dition of the New York h spitals Vhen the 
ladies of the State Charities Aid Association 
first began their work. Lack of space, ho 
decent washing, no soap, no proper nursing 
and no classification of diseases, were found 
to be an every-day story. By means of a 
Ira r Ss ool for Nurses, and by earef 
weekly visiting, ra lical ch izes have been 
effected, and every mouth cheering a« ( nt 
ire given of improvements Che Trai 5 
School for Nurses is worthy of mention as 
a most important good accomplished Chie 


] uN 
SCI \ 


Lin May, 1873, at 


Hospital, with a lad 


1001 as opene 


ndent, and a 


Vv superinte 








staff of six nurses, who passed through their 
two years’ course of practical study at that 
great hospital, and graduated with credi 

They were mediately followed by other 
classes, and now more applications for ad 


1] tn all mae f 
Hent women in all parts of 


the country received than tl 
t. The to attend the 
sick in private families, in hospitals, and are 
the Board of Health to 
have found a 

M: formerly 


suggestion to eall 


mission trom exee 


ire 1@ Managers 
can accep rses 


nu go 


sent by the poor. 


rhey 


where. 


blessing eve 


been 


who 





\ resisted the 


Ih a nurse how 


eagerly 
seek them, and surgeons in certain instances 


have refused to perform operations without 





the aid of the trained nurse on whom they 
could rely. There seems no doubt of the 
future high deve lopm«e nt of this new means 
of good. 

We are compe lled by lack of space to add 


nothing to these si > stateme! 


the value of the 


ts to prove 


first year’s work of 


Schuyler’s organization. But we will stay 
to look at the result of the second year’s la 
bor, to be quite sure there is growth as well 


as usefulness in 


her plan. 


On the Ist of March, 1874, we find “the 
most enlightened and influential members 


women, h: 
tho 


of the and ive 


enrolled themselves for active duty ; 


community, men 


who have never worked before in a system- 


atic way; those whose time is the most 


precious thing they have to give. 
This powerful body recognize deeply the 


importance of a movement whose highest end 
is “the study of pauperism with a view to its 


reduction.” However beautiful any branch 
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of charitable work may be made, however 
important it is to nurse the sick, to care for 


the unfortunate, what can compare in im- | 
portance with this endeavor for prevention | 


of these evils? A reduction of pauperism by 
giving useful labor to the idle, sending boys 
to Western farms and girls to house-work or 


skilled needle-work, would soon do much to 


empty hospitals, poor-houses, work-houses, | 
statioh-houses, and refuges for the unfor- | 


tunate. If no comfort had been given by 
these visitors of the association, no food to 
the sick, no instruction to the ignorant, dur- 
ing these past twelve months, the making 
plain this one great truth, that the most 
important labor before our people “is the 
study of pauperism with a view to its re- 


duction” this clearing up and clearing | 


away of despair by a diagnosis of the dis- 
ease—should be sufficient reward, if any 
were needed, to the organizers of this 
measure. 

In order to show the necessity for more 


general organization from another point of | 
view, lef us turn to the report of the Bureau | 


of Charities for the city of New York. “It 


may be mentioned that one person was | 


found to be on the list of nine societies at 
once.” Also, “ where many beneficiaries re- 
side in one house, a regular system of barter 
and sale of relief tickets exists.” “ Furni- 
ture will be removed from room to room, 
and medicine bottles placed conspicuously 
about, to deceive the unwary or inexperi- 
enced visitor.” This is by no means the sad 
part of the lack of proper organization and 
investigation. Who would not rather give 


twice to the wrong person, if the right one | 


were at last provided? but, alas! if the mon- 
ey go wrong, there is none left for the deserv- 


ing. For instance, the amounts supplied | 
even to assured cases of suffering from the | 


city bureau or charitable societies are ex- 
tremely small. In the case quoted as one 
where relief was given by nine different so- 
cieties to the same person, the whole sum 
received was only eight dollars; and the 


writer of this paper is cognizant of the case | 
of a widow with children in great need who | 


was presented by an acknowledged authori- 
ty to the Chardon Street Bureau of Charity 
in Boston, and received only two dollars as 
her share of the city’s bounty. In the re- 
port of the New York Bureau of Charities 
we read, “It is evident, with the present 
want of system, great individual suffering 
can exist; in fact, a family might starve be- 
fore it could be relieved.” Surely this is 
inexpressibly sad, and the end of such folly 
and injustice should be near at hand. 

But to return to the State Aid Association. 
One joyous feature of this organization is 


its hopefulness, and upon this point we | 
would especially insist in speaking of the | of some of the independtnt charitable socie- 
benevolent work of our country. There is | ties, which, in the absence of State censor- 
room for all—a place for each one. We| ship, work on, sometimes wisely, sometimes 
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|read in their second report: “\W) 
| contrast the hopelessness of so man 
| be reformers in the older countries 
| moral power possessed by the in 
| here, is not our faith in our repub| 
stitutions more than ever strength 
| It would be impossible for us, in spit, 
| the intense interest this subject exe 
follow this energetic body of mor 

| thousand workers—a body which is, 

| creasing into the various details of { 
|noble work. Some idea of the seo 
its labor may be derived from the fact ; 
| its active committees exist in every 


of the State, the last annual re} 
taining detailed accounts of the cond 
and improvement of local institutions fy 
eight of these committees. Subsidiar 
ganizations for out-door relief haye 
formed in Newburgh, Rochester, and els 
where with success, and several cities 
other States are copying the plans of t 
association in the treatment of their 0 
poor. Its influence is thus being very wid 
ly felt, and its suecess is so assured that t 
association ought no longer to be called 
experiment. 

Little need be added here to the valu 
facts we have quoted with regard to th 
portance of sustaining the work of the St 
Charities Aid Association. Here is « mpl 
ment for all, suited to every age and eye1 
| capacity—for the inexperienced as well 
| the experienced, for the delicate as well as 
| for the strong. On the corps of the Flo 
| Mission, or in the ranks of those needed to 
read to or to carry delicacies to the sick i 
| the hospitals, even the most tende1 
|might serve, and learn, perhaps, throug 
ithe eultivation of her sympathies as wi 
| as of her intelligence, how by-and-by to tak 
ia still larger part in this great service. 
| Neither, let us hope, will it be “ damnabl 
| 





| 


iteration” if, in the face of such a noble as- 
sociation, which has cost the whole strength 
| of many lives to bring into its present work- 
|ing order, an association which can employ 
in one or other of its three great branches 
all the time and all the money which may 
| be unselfishly brought into it for the high- 
est good of the State—in the face of all this, 
| we venture to repeat the warning of ever) 
| report we open upon benevolent work, and 
| of every earnest address from those who 
| have had experience, “that the public should 
| support those private charities which apply 
} 

| who make begging a trade, or who will 
only do such work and at such wages as suit 





| them ;” and “where ignorance prevails the 
| most, there is the greatest amount of pau- 


| perism and crime.” 


the labor test ;” that “there is a large class 


Let us turn now to observe the working 
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ind thus far, in the aggregate, with- | holds the subordinate position of “ warde 
rently lessening in the smallest | the other that of “clerk.” We « 


an not but 
the labors of Mr. Wiswal 


ir crowded cities. The relieving | must be, understanding as we all do the dif 


the weight of misery which over- | feel how heavy 


nts of the few seems to attract a | fi ulties which beset the minds of the wisest 


of paupers, of whom the census | and most experienced with regard to these 
crease rather than a decrease. complicated questions of relief—questio1 


vhich are of such vast importance to thi 
ST. JOHN’S GUILD, i 


welfare of the community How these dit 

society of New York city—of- | ficulties are settled, and to what end the 

» Varick Street. public money is used, can readily be seen 
Of 194 charitable institutions in the | by referring to the pages of a recent report 


New York, not including ninety-two ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen” are here referred 


tablishments, let us choose this | to as those who assist in the distributing of 
uteer organization among the very | the funds and the visiting of the sick, but no 
il VISIT together on these pages. | hames are give n, and no spec ial re ports 
number of institutions represents | ever rendered. “’Tenement-lh¢ 


I. 


use Inspectiol 
every known agency for meeting | is ordered in times of distress,” but who are 
ing the material wants of a vast | ordered tom 


ke the inspections, or how tit 


| 
ion like that of New York.” | oughly the labor is done, does not appear 


the question arises in the public | In all this the need of detail is so great 
y, then, does so much distress still | almost to vitiate our faith in the complete 
“why are such terrible cases of pov- | ness of a labor which, if wel 





OpU 





1 done, would be 


ring, and starvation brought for- | one of the difficult achievements of our age 


m time to time in the papers and | Miss Octavia Hill has indeed reformed cei 
iduals? and why there seems so} tain tenement-houses in London; but het 
culty in the way of adequately re- | name has already 


fy 


become famous through 
rgent distress, and of directing the | out the English-speaking world. During 
rs to the proper agencies of relief?” | the past year upward of $10,000 were dis 


rational answer to these perfectly | tributed in groceries among the poor, and 


dable questions is that the methods of | other necessaries of existence in like pro 


ist sometimes be mistaken ones. portion, by the Guild. ‘Unemployed clerks” 
erism must occasionally be created | received gifts to the amount of about $2000 
he benevolent intention of the giver | in money, without any recorded service 


s simply to alleviate poverty. An exam- | return. 


in 
to this end was made in New York [The beautiful and truly self-sacrificing 
st season, and a computation made of the | labors of physicians in connection with the 
ls of idle persons attracted by the | Guild seem to be beyond praise. Indeed, 
-houses and lodging-houses. The |it is with a feeling of sadness that we se« 

lars may be found in the report of | how much more they give, in proportion, 





American Social Science Association, and | than the rest of the community. “Time is 
sult of that one winter’s experience | money,” said Franklin; but a physicia 
l serve as a warning to other cities. | time is often all the money he has. 1 
Let us now return to St. John’s Guild, | names of six physicians, “one or more of 
observe what is done under that or- | whom are in daily attendance at the Guild,’ 
tion. First, we find a large body of | are given, and the whole sum received by 
ributors, of every rank and every 





age, | them during the year is stated to be $534 66. 
> 700 


nging money to the amount of $32, |The poor are charged nothing either fon 
: me year, and goods of every description, | attendance or medicines.” 
y g¢ their offerings into the hands of one} The sum of $477 74 is paid for the rent of 
the Rev. Alvah Wiswall, who signs | sewing-rooms, while only $43 is paid fo1 
self “Master.” This great responsibili- | sewing done, this room being used alto 


s shared, of course, by either Andrew W.| gether by ladies, who cut and make gar 
egget or Henry C. De Witt, one of these | ments for the naked and the sick. In spite 
gentlemen being the so-called “almoner” | of their continued and utmost 


endeavor, 
or distributer, according to Worcester’s | the need seems rather to ine 


ease than to 
Dictionary) of the Guild; but as the name | diminish, and continual appeals for assist- 
of the first appears on the title-page, and|ance and heart-rending descriptions of 
he name of the last at the foot of the ac- | “cases” appear in the New York newspa 
unts, it is not clear who really acts in| pers. Meanwhile between three and four 
s position. Besides these two officers, | thousand dollars are paid out in rent for 
ie names of only two men appear, those of | “‘ widows and others”—surely 


a large sum 
» excellent women who, we presume, give 


|of money, considering that this society can 
their time and money, and should give the | show only forty-three dollars as earned by 
eight of their names, to the society, not | this same class. We know the I 
pearing on these pages. One of these men | here; we know the 


need is all 
sums of money are small 
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in comparison with the suffering; yet what |them starve upon the cold paven 
i “visitor” intrusted with the hard-earned | our cities? Let five of the ten tho 


' money of others to give away, or even when | dollars spent in small groceries be ex, — é; 
acting as steward of the superfluity of the} ed in sending men and women — -d 

| rich, has not often felt the difficulty of | ones where they shall learn to know ; “ett 

f knowing how to give? A few days since a| too are God’s children, and have a pla } sid 

’ friend saw a woman in the street during | the world. : ih 
the coldest weather, covered only with two rere eae ne . 

1 cotton garments. She was very cold, and THE HOLLY-TRES COFFRE-ROOMS. It 
the lady gave her a few cents, saying she As the cold weather approached, in } ei 


would go the next day to see her. She} autumn of 1870, it was observed in Bos 
found the woman, when she called, dead | that although there was a great talk ; | 
drunk upon the floor, and was told by the | about temperance in the Legislature. Bee 
neighbors that her appetite for drink was | temperance among the poor was on ¢] 

















such that she was in the habit of exposing | crease. In the streets where ladies , ae 
herself with as little clothing as decency | wont to do their shopping, and in t) 
would allow in the severest cold for the | cinity of banks and good business lo = 
sake of getting a bit of money to fill her| there were plenty of restaurants, wher wn 
bottle when it was empty. | certain hours, excellent food was to be ic 
It was our privilege to go one day with | tained at two or three times the 1 ee 
i t Charles Dickens to the East End of Lon-| price, as may be seen in every large rhe 
ee don. It was a quarter where formerly much | But in the poorer streets, in the ay porte 
4 , i coaling was done upon the river, but some chiefly frequented at half past six in ¢ a 
ie) Fe change in the current had caused the ves- | morning by sewing-women hurrying to tl he 
i ‘| H sels to be carried elsewhere. Such hope-| tasks, and by teamsters already started ; mes 
if : * less, helpless poverty may the Lord never | their long routes, nothing decent in the y pan 
mit . i send to our shores! Certainly there is none | of food or drink could be obtained, and wha frit 
: i 4) { such here now. “I wish you to observe,’ | was offered could be found only at cert; | 
ne said Dickens, “ how these people receive me, | hours. At every corner, of course, whisk: f 
dl § and then remember I have never given them | brandy, and gin were given out at am pe 
Pee one penny.” Wonderingly we followed him, | ment’s notice, with hot or cold water, ; day 
4 ub and any thing more touching than the smiles | none at all; and for the price of ten Sy 
i i of welcome and tender words of farewell the half-chilled driver or woman, who h - 
Hi) given in exchange for his sympathy we have | left home, perhaps, in the gray dawn wit se 
' i ti never seen. They were sure he was doing | little enough to eat, was made to feel war 4] ; 
os! his utmost. Somewhere and somehow they | and comfortable. Surely the thought y ani 
4 } PF felt he was putting his shoulder to the | not a new one that “if you want to con Ci. 
4 1! % wheel, and light must follow the sunshine | a vice or a bad habit, you must introdu rh 
oh fF of his presence. Poor creatures! We hope | some good one to take its place.” a 
j 4h I they make a part of the favored ten thou-| Probably there is no vice for which t] © 
te sand for whom Octavia Hill is spending her | truly benevolent are so filled with compas- di 
i i t life. |sion as for this one of drunkenness. M no 
,ti eg One branch of the labors of the Guild is | can not divest themselves of the feeling t! all 
: i that of the sick children’s summer excur- | somehow it is more or less their fault t] tr: 
f # rj sions. A floating hospital for mothers with | their brother has failed, and it is this f an 
t i sick children was established in the summer | ing which has given a partial success ev. pl 
ne of 1873, and eighteen or twenty excursions | to the most violent and extraordinary means th 
i= are made during the warm weather. Surely | for its prevention. But there was nothing he 
this is a most beneficent work, and we pray | either violent or extraordinary in this new at 
i the ladies and gentlemen of New York, when | measure. One small coffee-room was s001 a 
; 5 if summer returns, to visit the Master of the | opened in close proximity to many drink dt 
if. Guild, and to assist him in rendering his or- | ing shops on a crowded thoroughfare. —T] on 
7 ganization as perfect as possible. He calls | place was made bright and clean; hot cot- p 
Si upon no sect and no class in particular;}fee and tea of good quality were found A 
B % therefore is the work open to all. And dur- | ready at all hours for five cents a cup, and ay 
1} eo ing coming winters we pray him, in face of | a few necessary articles of food were fur- 01 
ee 4 the impossibility of feeding all who are hun- | nished at the lowest possible prices. Th al 
hy if gry, while the hungry will stand still to be | rent of the place and the furnishing wer ri 
nae fed, to teach the women how to make clothes | paid for by friends interested in the exper'- a 
: # instead of making them for them, and, above | ment; but “as a power-loom will go on work- 
i) ; all, to teach the children, in order that they | ing at the same kind of cloth without inter- 
: I Fd may help their parents, and to gather to-| mission, or a printing-machine will turn out 
i a i gether the growing boys, for whom the great | an endless quantity of one newspaper, so by - 
; é ff West is always crying, “Give! give!” | the like principle of mechanical reiteratio C 
& & Our farms every where are needing wom- | may a few ordinary articles of food be cook- 0 
i 4 en as well as men. Why, then, do we let|ed and served up on a gigantic wholesale ; 
i 
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the merest shade of profit over the | its struggle for air it has pushed its¢ 


if the articl s. Thus it was that | into Brooklyn and Jersey (¢ itv, and is stret 





e coftee-room was firmly estab ing almost indefinite ly up the bank of 
efore two months were over, and a} Hudson River, yet the crowded nucleus 1 
i change became visible in its vicin- | mains as black as ever. We have been t 
Others sprang up, not only in Boston, | of ene ward of the city (we think the Elk 
y other places, large and small. | enth) which covers an unusually small are 
on seen that, * properly conducted, | and is said to conta SU UU ihabit 
ffee-rooms will pay—pay the inter- | This is probably a rude estimate, but é 
capital risked, cover outlays of every | presses to the mind the appearance of t] 
d that by resorting to them work- | district, crowded and swarming as it is w 
ll feel that, while being fairly | human life. Who can forget those painfu 


V really pay for all they ret, and | le tters, printed n the New York Tribune on 


lanne rof way treated as paupe rs.” | four or five years igo, describing the fearful 


shops run their own business | condition into which these tenement-houses 
that a cursory observer was heard | had fallen, which had been visited by thie 

I don’t see why they call that a char- reporter? Or who can cease to be gratet 
Perhaps this speech was as high a} for that paper by Dr. Henry J. Bowditch, of 


is the work could receive. But only | Boston, printed in the report of the Mass 


g¢ has been made in this direction. | chusetts State Board of Health for 1571, 1 
should be more shops and better ones | cording his own inspection of homes fox 
1 in the lower parts of all our cities, | poor, both in London and in Boston? 17 


nen in the evening and on Sundays | work of the latter has been fruitful of good 
| find papers, “harmless games, which | result. Dr. Bowditch is not a man to se 
great evil and sit down idle before it. <A 
" 


surest modes of recreation,” and a 
1 1 


t, comfortable corner to talk with a| though Boston is so mux 


t] 
We are stopping too soon with this | York or Philadelphia, the uneven grad 


just begun. There isa bare show | upon which it is built, and its peninsul 
¢ the drinking shops for a few hours | form, tend to bad dra re of the street 
Sunday morning, but for the rest of the | and crowding together of its inhabitant 





geht the 
cold and the unwary, as the summer] were, and 
; 


| draw the silly moths. The Holly- pestiierou 
Coffee-Rooms are a suggestion for some- | tent as in New York, seem quite as bad. 


ir lights flare out, and draw | Emigrants have dropped into holes, 


burrowed in them, until the 





S districts, 1f not as wide In ex 


ore to be accomplishe d. The cook- London is not unworthy of study by those 
dépots established by Mr. Corbett at hopeful of reform for our large cities. Wit 
Glasgow are the best « xample s of this pl in. | regard to building tenement-houses, a slig 
ire described in Good JVords for De-| mistake in judgment in choosing the site 
ver, 1862, and January, 1863. Mr. Cor-| internal arrangements, in the price of rent 
imself writes as follows with respect | may make, as we see there, the difference b« 
‘The Glasgow cooking dépéts do | tween comparative failure and success. Mi 
l under the category of charities, at | Peabody, Miss Coutts, Sir Sydney Waterlo 
events, directly. They were, on the con- | and Mr. Allan have erected noble buildings, 
inated, and have all along been| but with varying results; and the 





ected, on the strictest business princi-| est success, aiter all, seems to have beer 





with the determination to make them | achieved with very little money, compar: 
supporting. The success | tively, through the extraordinary perso! 
s been so great that the net profits placed | influence of Miss Hill, who sums up the ob 
my disposal amount to upward of £10,000, | servations she has made upon this subj 
l,in carrying out my principle of con- | by saying, “ Health more often depends « 
ting the institution entirely on public | the way the house is kept than in its con- 
grounds, I have had the pleasure of appro- | struction and appliances.” 
iting entirely to charitable objects.... This subject of the homes in which ourp 


urticles of ordinary cooked provisions, | dwell can not fail to be a peculiarly painful 


h as a cup of tea or coffee, bowl of soup | one. The slight progress m ule in lprove- 


broth, bread and butter, plate of potatoes, ment thus far, in spite of re ports repeat dly 
ete., are supplied at the fixed and uniform | published, does not look encouraging for th 
rate of one penny. Of such rations there | future. But we remember, happily, that 
re upward of 30,000 sold daily.” only a few years have passed since Dr. Bow- 
ditch gave his re port to the public« of the 
condition of Boston, and his study Ff the ef 
For twenty-five years the thoughts of the | forts made in London for better habitations 
vise and the benevolent have been exer-| forthe poor. Our perfect faith in the “ pe- 
cised upon this subject. The narrow island | culiar philanthropy and benevolence” of om 
on which New York is built was long ago | fortunate classes leads us to believe that tl 
owded to suffocation on its lower end. In| end even of this evil may also one day be 
Vou. LVI.—No. 333.—29 
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and partly because there is in that city an | 


organized attempt for relief, founded upon 
Dr. Bowditch’s observations—there were 
sixty-four separate localities specified in the 
annual report of the State Board of Health 
for 1873 as being “ unequivocally bad.” This 
by no means included all, yet this report was 
published three years after the State was 
made aware of these pest-holes. 
is somewhat changed from that rendered in 
1870, but it is no shorter. An attempt was 
made nearly twenty-five years ago in Bos- 
ton to prevent the crowding of the poor by 
building excellent tenement-houses upon im- 
proved methods of the adjustment of space, 
and admission of light and air, in desirable 
quarters of the city. Similar enterprises 
have been entered into in Brooklyn, where 
the best sanitary and hygienic conditions 
were secured by the tenants at a less rate 
than they could secure the same space for 
any where else. The houses immediately 
became a perfect success commercially, and 
the vast number of applications received 
proved how great a want was thus partially 
met. 

But as we have seen by the foregoing, or 
as we may have learned perhaps by some 
experiences of our own, the end of decent 
homes for the poor can not be obtained in 
that way alone. Miss Octavia Hill’s “ or- 
ganized work among the poor’ proves to be 
the one lever by which order may be brought 
out of chaos. It is impossible in the range 
of this article to give a full picture of her 
labors, but the main features of her work 
will be understood, we think, if we should 
suppose a lady of our acquaintance to buy 
one of the worst dens at Five Points or in 
North Street, and become the landlady of 
such tenements, taking her chance of the 
thieves and cut-throats who haunt these 
localities. No go-between is employed, the 
lady calls weekly for her own rents. She 
gives no charity, but by her attempts to give 
the people work and to further their welfare 
inspires confidence in her sympathy. 


The list | 


| tered upon. 


reached. In the city of Boston alone—and | condition of the working people, says he y iN 
we take Boston for example, partly because it ; 
is more strictly measurable than New York, | state of the laboring-men of Philadely 


| long ignorant of the cause of this desira)y 
until he discovered that there existed w+), 
in its limits five hundred loan and build; 
associations. 


+ 


Apart from new tenement-houses for 
poor, there was started in Boston, as a dir, 
result of Dr. Bowditch’s efforts, in Ay) 
1872, the Boston Co-operative Build 
Company, in order to ascertain, by s 
well-considered experiments, by w hat met 
ods, profitable enough to be readily follo 
jed, comfortable and healthy dwellings 
| working people could be furnished in 
j}near Boston. 


Three such experiments, 
jnamely, the hiring, the buying, and the 
building of tenement-houses, have been ep. 
| Perhaps the most inter Sting 
act the corporation has performed is the 
hiring of a place called the Crystal Palace 
This building was selected “as the abode of 
filth, robbery, drunkenness, and prostitutic 
Under the rule of the company the folloy 
ing excellent results have been obtained 
The building outside, instead of being a dis- 
grace to the street by its filthy look, has a 
neat appearance. It has changed its name, 
and now instead of the name of contempt 
‘Crystal Palace, it is styled the Lin 








Building. Before the corporation entered 
riot, disorder, and arrests for drunkenness 
and family broils were of constant occur- 
rence. All is now changed. The trade of 
the police is virtually gone. The chief of 
the district reports that during two months 





|its place. 





This is Miss Hill’s plan, and the details of 
her success are worthy the profound study 
of every man or woman who desires to help 
the needy and unfortunate. 

Philadelphia is the paradise of working- 
men. That city seems to bear the palm not 
only for comfortable tenements, but for co- 
operative companies, which work great ad- 
vantage to the laboring classes. Not one of 





the smallest of the good ends achieved by 
the Centennial Exhibition was a more ex- 
tended knowledge of the humanity and wis- 
dom of Philadelphia in this particular. The | 
phrase “ poor working-man” is hardly known 
in that favored city. Mr. Josiah Quincy, | 
who has labored most earnestly for a better | 


he heard of no complaints there. The grog- 
shop that had existed from the time of the 
erection of the building was swiftly swept 
away. A Holly-tree Coffee-House has taken 
The basement tenements wer 
shut up immediately after the company 
took possession. Very large shafts have 
been cut through all the floors, with ventila- 
tors above them, and rooms that have never 
had light and air have now a sufficiency of 
both.” 

We should add here what is not, perhaps 
from motives of modesty, laid down in the 
report, that the true success of the Lincoln 
Building is founded upon the plan adopted 
from Miss Hill’s example of “organized 
work.” This building and a few others 
in Boston are visited by two or three la- 
dies with an energy, self-devotion, and per- 
sistency, as well as tact, sure to bring suc- 
cess in the end. 

“What a small world it is!” Dickens used 
to say sometimes, laughingly, when the same 
people would turn up in widely different 
places; and so we reiterate again and again 
the same idea as underlying all our labor for 
the poor which is to any good end: “ Edu- 
cational and preventive charities are those 
which most truly and permanently benetit 
the country.” 
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Of course he couldn’t study, and in recita- 
tion his mind was naturally on his butter 
and oats. Yet he seemed to be looked upon 
as pursuing a commendable course. He al- 
ways wanted to make a little more money, so 
that he might study, and then he would 
presently have to give up study, so as to 
pay his debts. 

In this way he backed and filled through 
college, and took his degree, and was as 
much a graduate as the rest of us; but for 
some reason did not make his appearance 
at Commencement, and did not report him- 
self to the class secretary, so that nobody 
seemed to know where he had gone to. In- 
deed, a good many asked me, somewhat anx- 
iously, for he owed them money; and though 
nothing very public was said about it, the 
impression became general that Bardwell 
had a good many debts in town. I had 
rarely been reminded of him, until on this 
sumer jaunt of which I have spoken, when 
I suddenly came upon him as I was walking 
up the hill on my way to the hotel at Jack- 
son. I was in walking costume, and pic- 
turesque rather than elegant—harmonizing, 
that is, better with blueberry bushes than 
with Eastlake furniture. Bardwell, on the 
other hand, had the same air of gentility 
which he carried at college. I never knew 
him to wear a slouch hat, and he had now 
adress hat and a general appearance of dig- 
nity which made me feel as if I might com- 
promise him if I were to accost him too fa- 
miliarly. I knew him in an instant, but he 
did not know me till I spoke to him and 
called him Bard, as in college days—Bard 
of Avon was his full nickname, both because 
of his native place in Connecticut, and be- 
cause he was known to write verses, com- 
posed, he once told me, when ringing the 
bell, which served as a kind of metronome. 
I will say this for Bard, that his verses, 
if somewhat monotonous, could always be 
scanned. 

He was gathering ripe blackberries in a 
great burdock leaf which he carried, and it 
suddenly flashed across me that he might 
be keeping the hotel at Jackson, and was 
out getting blackberries for supper. I felt 
a little hesitation about questioning him 
very closely, because of the slight cloud 
under which he had been supposed to be. 
There was, indeed, a little hesitation in his 
manner, and he seemed a little distracted 
by something which was or which was to 
be at the foot of the hill. 

“T say, Ned Brunell,” said he at length, 
“are you going to stay at Jackson ?” 

“Yes; how long I don’t know. I’m off 
on a jaunt—walking, you see.” 

“Yes, I see. Well, ’m glad to see you. 
I haven’t seen any of the fellows this long 
time. The fact is—I don’t mind telling you 
—TI’ve been living very quietly up here in 
the country. Dve been keeping school.” 


“That’s nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“Yes, know. The fact is, I had a | 
time of it at college. You know I wo; 
my way through, but I didn’t make m, 
ends meet. I sold my horse and wagon ty 
and did every thing I could to come , 
square, but it was no use; and rather th 
bring the class into disgrace, I left a lit), 
earlier than the rest. When I get mon 
enough, I mean to go back and settle soy, 
of the bills, or else send back; perhaps 
will be better to send back. I 
through some one else, and so 
greeable personalities.” 


might Sel 


avoid dis he 


“But can you save much, teaching 
school ?” 

“No, not a great deal. In fact, I’m a lit. 
tle behindhand; and then I’m studyi) 
law, and that takes a good deal of tin 
I thought I’d use my spare time for writing 
and turn an honest penny that way—sup. 
port myself, in fact, while teaching « 
studying.” 

“Welldone. So you have turned author?” 








“Yes. I’ve written a good deal, though | 
don’t use my own name much. You ma 
not know, perhaps, that I wrote Nobo 
Business, that people are talking about,” a: 
he looked at me slyly. The book he named 
was an anonymous novel which had lat 
come out, and set people agog to know who 
wrote it. 

“ The devil you did!” 

“Of course I shouldn’t say outright that 
I did; nobody would. The book’s anony- 
mous. But I don’t mind telling yon, as of 
course you'll hear cf it at the hotel, thai I 
am credited with it here. Now, as a pet 
sonal favor, Ned, I wish you would just fall 
in with the current. Of course I don’t want 
you to fib about it; but you are the onl 
person hereabouts who ever knew me before, 
and they'll very likely ask you about me, 
or would if you gave them a chance. Of 
course I can’t prevent you from saying you 
knew me at college, but you know you can 
say that you don’t know I didn’t write the 
book—eh ?” 

“Go on,” said I. 

“ Oh, there isn’t so very much to be said 
The fact is, I have a special reason for all 
this. And then if I did write the book, and 
wished to have it unknown, I shouldn’t say 
I did and I shouldn’t say I didn’t write it. 
I'd let other people do all that talking, don’t 
you see?” At this point there was a sound 
of wheels on the road, and Bard stopped his 
talk and looked toward the vehicle. It was 
one of the mountain stages, and he abruptly 
left me and walked down to meet it. 1 
watched him jump upon the step as the 
stage slowly climbed the hill, with his leaf 
of berries in his hand, which he evidently 
was bestowing on somebody within. Fo 
myself, half amused and half irritated, I 
kept on my way to the house, and was ou 
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when the coach rolled up, with | nodded contradiction to my doubt. 


|] standing on the step. He jump-| well himself was showing his white teeth 


Li 





ff. opened the door, and helped out a/in some easy joke, and I said—I say again 

, travelling dress, very dusty, who|I am afraid it was a little malicious 
mee received with loud exclama- |“ Well, he ought to know; he used to keep 

from a group on the piazza. I easily | a hotel himself.” 
d from the hubbub of voices that “What?” said Mr. Pinkham, letting his 
R which was as far into her name as | chair drop upon its four legs. 

dvanced—had been making the “ Well, not strictly speaking. He was in 
of the mountains with her mother, a} college with me, and kept a club—sup- 
lady, who had shaken herself like | plied the table, you know. ‘That’s what I 
t dog after getting out of the coach, | call keeping a hotel.” Mr. Pinkham listen- 


vas safely back at her starting-place. | ed attentively. He looked at me narrow 
idlord bustled about, and I had | My valise, as I have said, had not yet con 


i\. 


if 1e, 


ndant leisure to watch the people, as “ Have you been to college 
paid any attention to me. More-| “Yes, I’ve been to college.” 
y valise had failed to come by the “ And you knew Mr. Bardwell there ?” 
ve,and I was compelled to make shift| ‘We were in the same class. He was 
such wardrobe as my small pack con- | bell-ringer.” 
ed. I could not transform myself very “ Bell-ringer? a Swiss bell-ringer?” and 
therefore, and I felt a trifle uneasy in | Mr. Pinkham looked puzzled. 
ewhat conspicuous isolation. Idid| “Oh, not that kind. He rang the be 
d that my acquaintance with Bard- | for prayers and recitation.” 
served me any good purpose. He was “That’s curious,” said he, reflectir 


»ymuch engaged with the company in the | “ Well, now,” and he drew his chair a lit- 
to interest himself in me,and I have | tle nearer mine, “he was a great scholar, 
y doubt he wished within himself that he | wa’n’t he? and a great writer? He came 
1 not been so solicitous to secure my | out fust best?” I hesitated. I felt that I 

dly aid, when he saw how unimportant | had gone far enough, and that I had Bard 


I know this sounds rather bitter, | well’s reputation, as it were,in my hand. I 


m justified in it. He spoke to me | answered the easiest question. 


as any of the gentlemen might,| “Yes, he wrote a good deal. He used to 
) one showed any curiosity about me, | write poetry.” I feit that I was building 
| my valise failed to arrive, to my great | Bardwell up again. 
yance. It had my money in it, and I “Ah! now that was smart. Yes, he’s a 
; compelled to stay until it did come. |smart fellow. That was a smart letter he 


[ was a little angry with myself, and re- | wrote to the Journal. Here’s another to the 
Ll to make the best of my situation. I] Press,” and he opened his pocket-book and 

| come to Jackson in part for social ma-|drew out a newspaper clipping. I ran it 
land at least I need not be balked of | over. It sounded very much like the other. 
ng down what I saw and heard, even | “I don’t mind telling you,” he went on, “as 
ough I was searcely a part of it. Heaven | youre an old friend of his, that he writes 
nows I saw enough, and more than enough, | these letters for his board. But you mustn't 
record. Bardwell himself was something | mention it. I agreed not to tell in the 
n enigma to me. He flourished about | house.” Mr. Pinkham seemed a trifle re- 
an air so compounded of impudence | pentant, lest his pride at keeping a poet 
d reserve that I fancy he was a puzzle to | had betrayed him. I suppose he wanted to 
thers as well as to myself. I caught some | find some one to blame then, and I was the 


4} 


n of his position when I had «a chat | nearest. ‘ When do you expect your valise, 
th the landlord one day. I was a little} Mr. Brunell,” said he, with suspicion in his 
ued, I own, at my total obscuration, and | voice. 


I may have been a little malicious in what “T hope it will come by the next stage; 
[ said. I had been reading a letter from | it ought to, for I have traced it to Portland, 
Jackson in one of the city papers, and Ij and sent for it. It’s got to come,” said I, 

ke of it to Mr. Pinkham. desperately. “I’ve spent my last postage- 


“That’s a flattering letter about the|stamp in writing about it.” I knew I was 
Notch House, Mr. Pinkham, in the Journal | a little reckless in talking so to the land- 
S here.” lord, but I thought that a little candor 
“Think so? Well, I reckon it’s about | would perhaps put us on a good footing. It 
ist.” was intolerable to feel that I was gradually 
“Do you know who wrote it ?” furnishing myself with a character that was 

Mr. Pinkham was a reflective rather than | under suspicion, and I thought I detected 

demonstrative man, and he jerked his | that the landlord’s unwise confidential dis- 
thumb over to a group, of which Bardwell | closure to me had already set him against 
vas the centre. |me. Nevertheless, my announcement to him 

“Not Bardwell?” said I. Mr. Pinkham | of my acquaintance with Bardwell was be- 
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ginning to work, I could see. I flatter | rected toward me by the ladies in the par 
myself that beneath my pedestrian garb I| who sat at their work overlooking t), 
did have something of a refined air. I used |azza. But what made me chuckle moc; 
to pace the piazza a good deal, and look at | I really am not ill-natured—was to see ; 


the view in what I think was a connoisseur 


manner, and not many hours after my con- | 
versation with the landlord I was accosted 
by a grave-looking gentleman, who seemed | 


| way,” said he, tentatively, as we sat o; 


to have some sort of connection with Miss 
Sadie Denham and her mother. He joined | 
me as I was pacing up and down, and made | 
some friendly reference to the weather, | 
which was outrageous just then. I replied 
with a phrase which I sometimes used to 
make people see that it was not necessary al- 
ways to be commonplace about the weather: 

“The weather in the mountains is the one 
changing element that keeps the mount- 
ains themselves in apparent motion. Fixed 
weather, whether fine or bad, would be de- 
structive to mountain scenery.” 

Mr. Severance stared a little. 

“You have not many acquaintances in 
Jackson, Mr. Brunell?” All he wanted of 





the weather was to furnish ways for his | 
conversational launch. | 

“No. Ieame here to make them,” I said, | 
a little tartly. 

“You know Mr. Bardwell ?” | 
I’ve known him a long while.” | 
I was determined to be on my guard now. 

“You were in college together, weren't 
you ?”? 

‘“ Yes.” 

“T didn’t know you were in college with | 
him.” Good heavens! was Bard such a 
scholar that he must have the whole col- | 
lege to himself? “I never heard him say | 
much about his college life. You were in 
his class ?” 

“ We were in the same class. Both names | 
begin with B, A comes before R, so he sat 
above me in recitation. We didn’t have the | 
eustom of ‘going up to the head of the class’ 
after a good recitation,” said I, smartly. 

“Tt’s a doubtful custom,” said Mr. Sever- | 
“Competition may make | 
good scholars, but its moral influence is | 
questionable. Mr. Bardwell was a good | 
scholar ?” 

“He never came into competition with 
any body,” said I. 


“Ah! He has made quite a name for him- | 





“Oh yes. 


ance, gravely. 


| 


self since leaving college. 

“In what way ?” I asked, innocently. 

“He is the reputed author of Nobodys | 
Business.” 

* Oh, did he write that book ?” 

“That’s what every body says, and he 
does not deny the soft impeachment.” The | 
mention of a literary subject seemed to give 
Mr. Severance a slight touch of misquota- 
tion. ‘The ladies are quite clear about it.” 

Mr. Severance was called off at this point, 
and I continued my walk alone. I could not 


| a forced laugh, and I knew at once she had. 





help seeing that there were some glances di- 


Jard himself began to be a little mop 
tentive. He proposed a walk to me that 
ernoon, and we climbed a little hill near} 

“It’s mighty hard work pushing one’s 


big rock overlooking the road. 

“Not when youre a successful autho; 
said I, with a grin. 

“That’s all very well,” said he, unnotici) 
my innuendo; “ but that’s living by 
wits;” and he laughed a little at his ow) 
joke. “The real thing is to make a fixe) 
position for yourself, and then start fro 
that point. That’s what I’m after,” and |; 
looked furtively at me. 

“ Are you getting into a fix?” Tasked. 
langhed again. Bardwell did have a hand 
some row of teeth. 

“Ned,” he said, after a pause, “TI don't 
mind telling you. You’re a clear- headed 
and a close-tongued fellow. I’m in for 
with Miss Sadie Denham down there at t] 
hotel. I don’t like to speak of such things, 
of course; but things have gone so far that 
I can mention it to you. Between you and 
me, then, and that old dead pine that w 
do for a post, I think it’s pretty sure.” 

“Has she got money ?” 

“Oh, the brutal cynic!” said Bard, with 


“Ts she in love with the author of No- 
body’s Business ?” 

“Now look here, Ned Brunell. I’m in love 
with her, and up here I'll say out loud that 
I’m pretty sure she—she returns it. My be- 
ing the author of Nobody’s Business hasn't 
much of any thing to do with it. If sh 
hadn’t suspected that, she would have liked 
me all the same. Grant, for the sake of the 
argument, that I didn’t write the book—mind 


| I don’t say I didn’t—what I want is to have 


her like me whether or no.” 

“Just as, O logician, granting, for the 
sake of the argument, that she has money, 
you want to like her whether or no.” 

“Say no more, old fellow, but let me in- 
troduce you to her to-night.” 

“Who is Mr. Severance? 
party ?” 

“Not exactly. He is a friend of her fa- 
ther’s, I think; lives next door to them at 
home, or something of that sort. A dull old 
fellow, or rather he is a quiet, dignified gen- 
tleman, who takes a great deal of pleasure 
in doing things regularly. I dare say now 
he has been making inquiries of you about 
me ?” 

“ A few.” 

“ And you satisfied him ?” 

“J shouldn’t wonder if he asked me some 
more hard questions. We were interrupted.” 

“Now look here, Ned,” said Bard, getting 


Is he in her 
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1d shaking himself, “this may be fun 


1. but you ought to understand that 
rious business to me. I must keep up 
rances. It’s my last chance at getting 
oa respectable position, and if you are 
ynorable fellow I take you to be, you 
ine a lift, or not pull 


when Lam climbing.” 


at least 


le 
i npudence of the follow! I looked 
n. but he didn’t tlinch. 
“Come along,” said I; “introduce me, for 
I sound to know her anyway.” 
luck would have it, the stage brought 
lise that afternoon, and I effected such 
unge in my appearance that it might 
een supposed I kept my double in 
) 


I paid my bill, too, and olk 


that valise. 
um was wonderfully gracious, and 

ve or ten minutes abusing the rail- 
ompany for its carelessness. Mr. Sev- 
creeted me with a warm gravity, if I 

1 say so, and I began to feel that I had 
‘ust arrived. I never before wished so much 
[ had conversation. There was Bard- 
rattling away and showing his teeth, 

le I was sitting in a corner with Mr. Sev- 
erance and listening to his measured opin- 
s on finance, of which I knew nothing 
whatever. Presently Bardwell came ove1 
joined us. I knew what was coming 
_and I dreaded it, for, as I tried to de 
e myself, I had been out of practice so 
¢ that I knew I should appear any thing 
“Mr. Severance,” said he, with that con 
I am un- 
der orders to arrest this young gentleman 


1 idedly impertinent ease of his, “ 
(bring him before Portia.” Mr. Severance | 
ved, and Bardwell marched me off like a 
If I had had my wits about 
,1I should have knocked off something 


school boy. 


ut Portia being an advocate and not a 
1dge, As 
know was a silly smile, not my best and in- 
telligent one, and walked oft with Sard. | 
He introduced me to Mrs. Denham and Miss 
Deuham, and three or four other ladies who | 
ere in the group, whose names were all 
mixed up with mine. Of course I said at 
once, “I am happy to see you, Miss Brunell.” 


if was, I only smiled what I 


[I always do; and-then, as there was no} 
chair, I stood and played with my watch | 
chain. Mrs. Denham came to my rescue. 

‘You are quite a walker, Mr. Brunell 
at least, so Mr. Bardwell tells us. He says 
vou often used to take mountain walks with 
him when you were at college.” 

“Yes, ’m, we did. The mountains were 
very convenient.” I thought I saw Bard tit- 
ter,and I was roused. “I walked more than 
Bardwell, for he kept a horse and wagon.” 

“Why shouldn’t we have a dance?” said 
Bardwell, suddenly ; and as every one seem- 
ed to feel a little uncomfortable, for some 
reason, his proposal was seized on with alac- 
rity. He turned to me. 
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“Thank you; I don’t dance.” 

“Oh, then,” said Mrs. Denham, brisk! 
“Mr. Brunell will keep me from being dull. 
And they made up a couple of sets, leaving 
rhis was what Mrs. Den 
though I doubt it 
Bard wanted it. We sat where we could 
watch them, and had rather 


us by ourselves. 


ham wanted, I soon saw, 


a jerky con 
and talk 
rather d 

Mrs. Denham was bent o 





versation. I like to see daneing, 
at such times is apt to be 
tracting; but 


asking me questions I saw that in a me 


ment, and I was vexed that I must be a 
kind of sponsor to Bardwell, and answer for 
him. 

“Mr. Bardwell must have been quite rich 


\ 


when he was ir 





to keep a horse and bug 
college ag said she, 

“Oh, it wasn’t a buggy,” said I, willing to 
give him a little dig. “It was a wagon 


lar country wagon, with a buffalo oy 
the seat.” 

“What a queer fancy ! He dances wel 
doesn’t he? He has a fine figure.” 

* And good teeth.” 
little astonished. 


She looked at me 


I langhed somewhat awk 


wardly. “Oh, we we 


> naming his points, 
and that is a strong one.” 

“T thought you were his friend ?” 

* And why not ?” 

“Mr. Severance gathered from what you 
said that Mr. Bardwell was not a brilliant 
scholar when he was in college.” 

“Mr. Severance gets his inferences easil 
it seems to me. I don’t remember sayin 
that.” 

‘But you don’t deny it ?” 

“Well, many a person who doesn’t shin 


at college makes his mark afterward 

“ Very true; and the girls here all think 
Mr. Bardwell is a writer. 
repartee ; 
be the author of Nobody's Business.” 


He is so quick at 


and then, you know, he is said t 


“Does any one say so but himself?” 
“Oh, I see 
him. 
“Ohno; and he doesn’t deny it, does he ?” 
At this moment Bardwell and Miss Den 
ham came up to us from behind, the dance 


you are prejudiced against 


But of course he doesn’t say so.” 


being over, and Miss Denham caught my) 
last words. 

“ Come,” said she, playfully ‘come, Mr 
Brunell, tell us who you think wrote No- 
body’s Business. We haven't had your opin- 
ion yet.” They all began to gather about 


1s. 
“The way to judge,” said I, getting a little 
| red, “‘ would be, I suppose, to compare it with 
some acknowledged work by the person said 
to be the author.” 
“But what if it should be the first work 
ofa person of genius ?” 
“T deny that it is the work of a person of 
genius.” 
“Oh! oh! 


“ At any rate,” I continued, “ 


even gel- 
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iuses do some work, like college poems, for 
instance, before they produce their public 
work.” 

Bardwell laughed uneasily. 


of men of genius in college 


“The poems 
are easily for- 
’ said he. 

‘By the poet, perhaps,” said I; “ but 
was &® poet in our class who wrote 
e memorable lines.” 

“Oh, what were they? what were they ?” 
they all cried, looking alternately at me and 

Bard. 

“Don’t you remember those lines on the 
Great Deep,’ Bard ? or those on the ‘ Happy 
Valley?” Bard turned red. He 
what I meant. There were 
lines in each which the fellows were always 
juoting to him. 

“Oh, Mr. Bardwell, repeat them,” said 
Miss Sadie Denham. 

“My memory is not as good as Mr. Bru- 
nell’s, Iam afraid,” said he, smiling faintly. 

“Just as I said—poets forget what their 


friends remember.” 


z 


knew 


“Tt seems to me you are wandering from 
the subject,” said Mrs. Denham. ‘“ What I 
vant to know is Mr. Brunell’s opinion as to 
the authorship of Nobody’s Business.” 

t is like the old fairy tale of Cinderella,” 
said I. 
9 


belong ? 


“To whom does the glass slipper 

I was beginning to feel a little 
excited in conversation. 

‘But there is no slipper,” said Miss Den- 
ham. ‘Nothing has dropped out of the 
story.” 

“The glass slipper is this: If you remem- 
ber, there is a riddle in verse in the story, 
toward the close, and no answer is given. 
Now the author of the story must know the 
answer. Let him make a verse containing 
the answer, and it will show by the fitting 
if the slipper 

“You forget,” said Bardwell, “that who- 
ever is the author will not allow himself to 
be put to any specific test. He would be 
destroying the mask behind which he is 
playing.” 

The mischief! that is just what I had for- 
rotten. I did not know what to say, and all 
self-confidence I had been rapidly ac- 
quiring deserted me. I made some excuse 
soon, and left the company. I went out 
iain upon the piazza. Miss Denham came 
to the door carelessly once or twice, and I 
her the second time. She 


the 


spoke to 
hesitated. 
“Do, Mr. Brunell, do me a favor. I want 
» tease Mr. Bardwell a little. Won’t you 
tell me the lines of poetry which he wrote 
in college—for I am sure you must have 


meant him ?” 


‘Swift glides the 


shark.’ 


dugong with the keen-eyed 


*** 4 place where Nature’s thumb had pressed, 
And left a giant imprint on the soil.’” 


two or three | 





had | 


mething she wanted to say to me, but she | 
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“What ?” said she, a little bewild« red. * 
I repeated the lines. 
“But they are ridiculous,” said) 


“You're making fun of me.” ‘ 

“Heaven forbid!” said I. “It is o 
persons of pretense whom it is worth 
to ridicule.” 

“Mr. Brunell,” she said, quite serions); 
“vou did not really express your opinion 
this evening. You evaded the question 
Tell me frankly, do you think the aut] 
ot Nobody’s Business is staying in this 
house ?” ; - 

“Now you are not quite straightforward, 
Miss Denham. Tell me, frankly, who do 
you think is the author of the book, and 
then I shall be able to tell you if he is ip 
the house.” 

“You have an understanding with each 
other ; yet for all that—” and she hesitated, 

“ Well ?” 

“T think you are his enemy.” 

There was something so candid about this 
girl that I could not understand how sh 
could be taken in by Bardwell. I was snd- 
denly seized with a strong desire to free her 
from the entanglement. There was an awk- 
ward silence of a few moments, which | 
broke finally by a revelation. I don’t think 
[inave much finesse, yet I thought her frank- 
ness best met by a like spirit. 

“Miss Denham,” said I, “it is perhaps 
rather presumptuous in me to ask you to re- 
ceive any thing from me in confidence, and 
I won’t. Ill make my disclosure, and let 
you promise you won’t tell afterward. I 
wrote Nobody's Business.” 

Miss Denham stopped, dropping my arm; 
for we had been walking the piazza. 

“Does Mr. Bardwell know this ?” 

“No, I never told him.” 

“Oh, you never told him. And pray why 
do you tell me?” I was silent. I had at 
least discretion enough not to tell the truth. 
“And you expect me to believe it, do you?” 
she went on. “You talked of tests this 
evening. Let me propose one. How is 
it that in the book you have so perfectly 
described the country about here, when I 
have heard you say that you were never in 
Jackson before ?” 

“Why, I never thought of it before, but 
there is some likeness between the scenery 
of the book and this place.” 

“Some likeness! No one could have writ- 
ten it who was not familiar with Jackson. 
It was that that first led us to suspect Mr. 
Bardwell. He showed by the way he talked 
of the localities here—yes, and the charac- 
ters too—that he knew them in the same 
way that the writer of that book knew 
them.” 

“He probably saw some likeness,” said 
I, faintly, being rather nonplussed by this 
unexpected turn, “and made the most of it, 
confound him!” 











1 must excuse me if I bid you good- 
o, Mr. Brunell,” said the young lady. 
t a moment,” said I. “You won't | 
, this?” I was getting deeper into 
it lies with you, Sir,” said she, with 
¢ look, and passed in. 
I had lost my own character with 
girl, and had not exposed Bardwell. 
et had I not gone to work in a straight- 
? I walked up and down that 
vith myself, yet more than 
esolved to show up Bardwell. Every 
a while I looked through the blinds 
saw the company there. I could see 
Miss Denham had, as it were, gone di- 
to Bard, and been more than usually 
y,as if to make amends for even list- 
rtome. I knew very well that there | 
not much time for me to work in. I 
| my plans then and there, and, before I 
t to bed, had paid my bill and arranged 
the landlord to leave by the early 
e. When the morning came I was on 
d. The only 


I saw clear- 


ivd way 
yvexe d 


ri 


guest who was about was 


Severance. I thought that a piece of 
What! are you off, Mr. Brunell ?” said he. | 
“Yes; Imade a sudden resolution to leave. | 
d, by-the-bye, Mr. Severance, will you do 
. favor? I did not have a chance to| 
good-by to Mrs. Denham and her daugh- 
Will you kindly say it for me? And 


you just say to Miss Denham that I} 


she would read the advertisement of 


this is Thursday—for Saturday, and 


It 


} 


thhold all speculations till then? 
itter of discussion between us.” 
‘But the book’s published,” said Mr. 
verance, 

I know it,” said I from the top of the 
ge, which was just starting; “ but that’s 
It will advertised all the 


is 


be 


thing. 


“Mr. Bardwell will know all about it, 
Mr. Severance’s parting shot. “ Here 
comes; I'll tell him.” 

It was in vain for me to explain. The 

oach was rolling rapidly away; and as I 
‘ked back I saw Bard, in his black hat, 

talking deferentially with Mr. Severance. 


4 


As for me, I reached town that evening, and 


or 
1g 


he next morning I called on my publish- } 


ers. I found Mr. Hartlif in. 
mie cordially. 

‘ Nobody’s Business is having a good run, 
Mr. Brunell,” said he, smiling a good copy- 
right smile. “It is a real hit. At least I 


He received 


think we shall make it go, though you nev- | 


er can be sure when a book won’t stop dead 
short.” My publisher was very apt to check 


himself and me when either of us was ap- | 


} 


pearing sanguine. 
“Tm glad to hear it,” said I. 


see you about it this morning. 


“T came to 
I want my 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS. 


|} Would you mind writing : 


| sound in my ears. 
ys Business in the Journal for—let me | 


| tation. 
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name advertised with it in the Journal of 
Saturday.” 

“Oh, impossible, imposs le, Mr. I 
We mustn’t kill the goose that has laid this 
Why, it’s the mystery th 

The is good; that is, 
we haven’t many good novels, and this is a 


i little differ- 


il 
8) 


srunell! 


ego, 


at 
5 at 


golden 
] 


sells the book. book 
little out of the ordinary run 
ent, you understand. But, oh no, it would 
never to advertise the lll be 
frank with you. Who knows Edward Bru- 
nell? Who is going to to your 
name the As long as 
people think it may be some eminent au 
thor, they’ll it, and vertise 
the book socially ; the moment the name of 
an author the 
will drop out.” 


do name. 


s care 


? 


in advertisement ? 


about ad 


guess 


unknown IS given, bottom 


‘But there’s a scamp who is giving out 
that he wrote it.” 


“Let him; the more the merrier. We 


|} can prove it, you know, any time it’s neces- 


sary, so that you run no risk. No, no, we 
can’t put your name on, not yet.” 

“T only want it for a specific purpose. 
» letter and stat- 
ing the fact ?” 

“Oh, now, really, Mr. Brunell, don’t you 
see that the thing would be out instantly? 
a letter gets out; and the 
contidential it is, the quicker it 
No, no; stick to the contract 
contract.” 

These last words had a horribly malicious 


Of course more 


gets out. 


stick to the 


The fact is, in my desire 
to to this my 
novel, I had insisted on a clause in the con- 
tract by which each party was bound not to 
I had never sup- 
posed I should want to tell, and the pub 
lishers had seized upon 
creating a mystery, making 


Hirst 


remain anonymous 


disclose the authorship. 
it as a means of 
a terrible poth- 
er about their being under solemn oath not 
to give the author’s name. 

I left the office in chagrin. 
came, and I thought of that 
I wondered how 


Saturday 
pape! 
much of my 
in the hotel. I 
could only solace myself with thinking that 
if Mr. Severance told my story straight, and 
Miss Denham reported my words to Bard, 
he would be pretty uneasy all Friday and 
Saturday. 
And this is the reason why I said, at the 
beginning, that for once I wished for repn- 
It would not be very difficult for 
me to give a turn to this story, and show 
how I discomfited that fraud Bardwell, and 
married Miss Denham myself. That would 
be poetic justice. But the prose outcome is 
that I did not discomfit Bardwell. Frauds 
have their partial successes. I saw in the 
paper yesterday a notice of his marriage 
with Miss Denham, and that’s the reason I 
wrote this story. 
Mrs. Bardwell. I hope she’ll believe me. 


n 
rons 


to Jackson. 


character was lying about 


ig 
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A PAINTER ON PAINTING. 


“ CNYOME artists,” said Mr. George Inness, as | 
b he leaned over to relight his cigar (I | intellect. 
was conversing with the landscape painter) | 
“some artists like a short brush to paint | ify, but to awaken an emotion. 


“Simply to reproduce in other minds ; 
impression which a scene has mad 


Upon 
him. <A work of art does not appea 


l tot 
It does not appeal to the mo) 


sense. Its aim is not to instruct, not ¢ 


This @ 


with, and others a long brush; some want | tion may be one of love, of pity, of 


a smooth canvas, and others a rough can- 
vas; some a canvas with a hard surface, and 


canvas. Deschamps, you know, beught old 


| tion, of hate, of pleasure, or of pain; 


} 


|must be a single emotion, if the work | 
others a canvas with an absorbent surface; | unity, as every such work should hay: 
some a white canvas, and others a stained the true beauty of the work consists ip 


| beauty of the sentiment or emotion whic 
pictures and painted over them; his canvas | 


it inspires. Its real greatness consists jy 


was a painting before he touched it; and I} the quality and the force of this emot 


should say that if a man wished to paint as 
Delacroix painted, an old picture would suit 


Details in the picture must be elaborated 
only enough fully to reproduce the impres- 


him as well as a new canvas to put his scene | sion that the artist wishes to reprodu 
on. On the other hand, Couture painted | When more than this is done, the impressio 
only over a fresh, clean canvas, slightly | is weakened or lost, and we see simply a 
stained, while Troyon evidently preferred a | array of external things which may be vi 


plain white surface, because he and Couture 
used transparent washes ef color, through 
which the original surface of their canvases 
could often be seen. But Delacroix painied 
solid all through, and his quality, unlike 
that of Troyon, Couture, Ziem, and other 
artists, does not depend upon the transpar- 
ency of the color. Some artists use quick- 
drying oils for varnishing, and others slow- 
drying oils. Most artists prefer to paint in 
a north room, because there the light is more 
equable—the sun does not come in. But 
Mr. Page likes a south room, although I 
don’t know why. You see, there are no ab- 
solute rules about methods of painting.” 

“Principles, I suppose, are the things 
that should be looked after.” 

“Yes, principles—a few of them, that’s 
all. Pupils can’t be tanght much by an art- 
ist. Ihave found that explanations usually 
hinder them, or else make their work stereo- 
typed. If had apupilin my studio, I should 
say to him as Troyon once said in similar 
circumstances, ‘Sit down and paint.’ Still, 
now and then, I should tell him a principle 
of light and shade, of color, or of chiar-oscuro, 
and criticise his work, showing him where 
he was right and where he was wrong, as if 
I were walking with him through a gallery 
of pictures, and pointing out their faults and 
their merits. The best way to teach art is 
the Paris way. There the pupils—two, 
three, or more—hire a room, hire their mod- 
els, and set up their easels. Once or twice 
a week the master comes in, looks at their 
work, and makes suggestions and remarks, 
advising the use of no particular method, but 
leaving each pupil’s individuality free. If 
a young man paints regularly in the studio 
of his teacher, he is apt to lose spontaneity 
and vitality, and to become a dead repro- 
duction of his teacher. Van Marcke suffer- 
ed, 1 think, from this cause. He painted 
within arms-length of Troyon, and he has 
become a sort of inanimate Troyon.” 

“What is it that the painter tries to do?” 





| cleverly painted, and may look very real, 
| but which do not make an artistic painting 


The effort and the difficulty of an artist 
to combine the two, namely, to make th 
thought clear and to preserve the unity of 
impression. Meissonier always makes his 
thought clear; he is most painstaking with 
details, but he sometimes loses in sentiment 


| Corot, on the contrary, is, to some minds, 


lacking in objective force. He is most ap- 
preciated by the highly educated artistic 
taste, and he is least appreciated by th 
crude taste. He tried for years to get more 
objective force, but he found that what he 
gained in that respect he lost in sentiment. 
If'a painter could unite Meissonier’s careful 
reproduction of details with Corot’s inspira- 
tional power, he would be the very god of 
art. But Corot’s art is higher than Meis- 
sonier’s. Let Corot paint a rainbow, and 
his work reminds you of the poet’s de- 
scription, ‘The rainbow is the spirit of the 
flowers.’ Let Meissonier paint a rainbow, 
and his work reminds you of a definition in 
chemistry. The one is poetic truth, the 
other is scientific truth; the former is ws- 
thetic, the latter is analytic.” 

“You do not, then, think highly of Meis- 
sonier ?” 

“Tdo,and I do not. Meissonier is a very 
wonderful painter, but his aim seems to } 
a material rather than a spiritual one. The 
imitative has too strong a hold upon his 
mind ; hence, even in his simplest and best 
things, we find the presence of individuali- 
ties which should have been absent. That 
idea which came fresh into his mind from 
the scene that he saw had in it nothing of 
self. Why should he not have conveyed it 
in its original freshness and purity, wnalloy- 
ed by the mixture of those individualities? 
Even in his greatest efforts there is not that 
power to awaken our emotion which the 
simplest works of a painter like Deschamps 
possess. There every detail of the picture 


is a part of the vision which impressed the 
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A PAINTER ON PAINTING. 


rist. and which he purposed to reproduce 
t] e end that it might impress others; and 
ry detail has been subordinated to the 
sression of the artist’s impression. Take 

if his pictures, ‘The Suicide’—a repre- 

tion of a dead man lying on a bed in a 
All is given 
to the expression of the idea of desolation. 


et, partly in the sunlight. 


cene is painted as though the artist 

id seen it in a dream. 
ratify curiosity, or to withdraw the mind 
i the great central point—the dead man; 

is felt to be complete and truly fin- 


Nothing is done to 


TI he spectator carries away from it 
¢ impression, but his memory is not 
xxed with a multitude of facts. The sim- 

tory is impressed upon his mind, and 
iins there forever. 
“Contrast such a work with a Meissonier. 
to- 
ird the gratification of lower desires, and 


the tendency seems to me to be 


see long-winded processions and re- 
ws; great historical compositions; you 
horses painted with nails in their shoes, 
men upon them with buttons on their 
its—nails and buttons at distances from 
spectator where they could not be seen 
any eye, however sharp or disciplined. 
issonier’s forte lies in his power of repre- 
senting one, two, or three figures under cir- 
cumstances where they can be controlled by 
asingle vision; and his best works are small 
pieces, like his ‘ Chess-Players,’ for instance. 
But this very power of his, when used in 
representations like his great historic sub- 
is a fault. Indeed, all historic sub- 
jects have in them necessarily more or less 
of what belongs to the literary mind. Theit 
successful treatment depends upon a gener- 


jects, 


ibility to represent, and not so much upon 
great ability to iniitate. By the greater in- 

isity of mind, which removes him from ex- 
ternal things to the thorough representation 
of an idea, Deschamps surpasses Meissonier. 
Géréme is worse than Meissonier, and in the 
same way. So is Detaille ; 
tudes of their school. It 
all through. 


multi- 
is the same story 


so are the 


Deschamps’s mind is more per- 
fectly governed by an original impulse, and 
it obeys more perfectly the laws of vision.” 

“Who are the best landscape painters ?” 

“As landscape painters, I consider Rous- 
seau, Daubigny, and Corot among the very 
best. Daubigny, particularly, and Corot, 
have mastered the relation of things in na 
ture one to the other, and have attained in 
their greatest works representations more 
or less nearly perfect. But in their day the 
science underlying impressions was not fully 
known. The advances already made in that 
science, united to the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying the attempts made by 
those artists, will, we may hope, soon bring 
the art of landscape painting to perfection. 
Rousseau was perhaps the greatest French 
landscape painter; but I have seen in this 


459 
country some of the smaller things of Corot 
which appeared to me to be truly and thoi 
oughly spontaneous representations of na 
ture, although weak in their key of colo 
But idea 
and he had long been a hard stu 
Daubigny also had a pure idea, and 


Phere 
there 


as Corot always is. 
pure one, 
dent. 


his Was a 


so had Rousseau. 
tion in these men: 


color.” 


was no altlecta 


were no tricks of 
“Ts Turner as great a painter as Mr. Rus 
kin pronounces him ?” 

“Parts of Turner’s pictures are splendid 
specimens of realization, but their effect is 
destroyed by other parts which are full of 
falsity and clap-trap. if ever, 
does Turner give the impression of the real 
that nature 
well-known work in 


Very rarely, 
For example, in that 
the National 
Gallery which presents a group of fish 


vives, 
London 


boats between the spectator and the sw 
(the sun in a fog) we find that half of the 
picture, if cut out by itself, 
admirable. 


would be most 
Into the other half, however, 
he has introduced a dock, some fishermen, 
some fishes: an accumulation of small things 
impossible under the circumstances to unity 
of vision. Frequently, as 
fact, almost continually—t 


n this case in 


1 
} 
i 


16 sun Is repre 


| 
intro 
duced for the purpose of conveying Turner's 


ideal of effects in all sorts of fals 


sented as before us, and objects are 


lights, as 
though there were half a dozen different 
suns shining from various positions in th 
heavens. Of course all this may appeal—as 
probably he intended it should—to foolish 
fancies, which are only sensuous weakness- 
es, and not the offspring of profound feeling 
His ‘Slave-Ship’ is the most infernal piece 
of clap-trap ever painted. Ther 
in it. It to do with human 
affections and thought as a ghost. It 
even a fine bouquet of color. 


is nothing 
has as much 
iS not 
The color is 
Tu 
genius, but 
perve rted by love of 
money, of the world, or of something or oth 
er. His best his marines, in 
which appear great dramatic power. 
stable was the first English painter of the 
modern landscape idea; and the French 
school to which Troyon, Corot, Daubigny, 
and others I have mentioned belong was 
founded upon him. These Frenchmen learn- 
ed from Constable, and improved upon him. 
But in Turner the dramatic 
the desire to tell a story. 


harsh, disagreeable, and discordant. 
man of 


of perverted powers 


ner was a very great 


things are 


Con 


predominated 
His ‘ Wreck,’ 
for example, contains little figures in boats, 
and other details which are incompatible 
with the distance, and which prevent that 
impression which comes to the spectator 
from a vision of nature. The greater of the 
French have given to that 
boat and those figures only a general ap 


artists would 


pearance of more or less complex forms suit 
able to convey the sense of weight and the 
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sense of distance. While looking at the | 
which hangs next to one of the 
Curners in the National Gallery—and which 
snocks the Turner all to pieces—I seemed to 
“= in the presence of a great, earnest mind. 

e picture, to be sure 


laude 


, manifests some child- 
ee 1ess that resulted from a certain lack of 
artistic knowledge 
sion is of something out-doors. The canvas 
is as fresh as if painted yesterday, and all 
and light, while the 
the contrary, is a mere make-up of fancies. 
I think the general estimate that any true 


seems air 


artist must form betore the works of Turner | 


is that he was a very subtle scene-painter. 
He stands alone, it is true, and I lo 'him all 
reverence; but his genius was not of the 
highest order.” 

‘You prefer French art?” 

‘Among the French artists, undoubtedly, 
have been found the best works of art. De- 
lacroix, for example, was one of the greatest 
of them. His‘ Triumph of Apollo,’ on a ceil- 
ing of the Louvre, is a most sublime story. 
It really signifies, I think, the regeneration 
of the human soul. An enormous serpent 
represents the sensual principle; the smoke 
from its mouth, forming the whole base of 
the picture, represents all ideas of darkness 

nd gloom, and, as it spreads and rises, as- 
sumes monstrous forms, which are the evil 
consequences of natural lusts. Above is 
Apollo, the sun-god, standing in the brill- 
iant light, his chariot drawn by horses which 


are intelligences, and surrounded by various | 


divinities which drive down the monstrous 
forms that are rising. It is a splendid alle- 
gory, painted with immense power, but, of 
course, with no attempt to realize nature, 
to represent what we see. Yet it is a true 
story, both ideal and descriptive. Never- 
theless, many of Delacroix’s pictures are bad | 

broken, confused, and presenting the ap- | 
pearance of efforts to describe what can 
not be described, to realize what he never | 
saw, and could not have seen, but what he | 
only heard. Hence arises the confusion, 
though the realization in parts is wonder- 
ful. Firmin-Girard (to take a more modern 
instance) seems to have gone from a higher 
to a lower degree of description. His de- 
scription was first of heaven; it is now of 
the world. The‘ Flower Market’ is painted 
in a thoroughly worldly spirit—a ‘ Market’ 
for a market—and dollars were apparently 
demanded according to the number of peo- 
ple and things described. Such a picture 
is not a description of any thing significant, 
of any thing worth describing. Here is an 
example of a man who, apparently from the 
lack of success in a higher sphere, has given 
himself up to pander to wealth and popu- 
larity; for in a sale last winter of pictures 
in the 
work of his—a small pastoral description, 
which belonged to another world. I no- 


but the general impres- | 


ee. | 
rurner, on | 


Kurtz Gallery there was an earlier | 
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ticed it among all the paintings in t] 
Its singular beauty and tenderness 
my attention. 
of conjug 
nature. 


1€ oom 
AaTTested 
It seemed to carry thy 

al love almost into the reality ; 
No appreciative mind could | 


at it without being possessed by th 
tlest emotions, and without being e) 


to the purest desires. Every thing aro 
| it, in comparison, seemed to be anim 
by the spirit of lust and of the world, 


the picture was not generally ap preciati 
Searcely any body stopped before it 
the sale it went for a song. It is 
misfortune for Firmin-Girard that ] 
| not have held his own.” 
“Was Washington Allston 
ler?” 
| “Washington Allston’s ‘Vision of th 
| Bloody Hand’ was, excepting Deschamps 
‘Suicide,’ the most 





a great paint 


significant picture, ; 
| My opinion, in the Johnston collection, 

| the technique of color and form it is infe. 
rior, and the spectator received, in conse- 
| quence, a disagreeable impression of woo 
| euness. But the story is given with t 
| simple earnestness of the ‘I saw’ of inspira 
tion. Allston’s misfortune was that the 
erary had too strong a hold upon hi n 
creating in him ideas which were grandios: 
| By the literary I mean the influence upo 
lus of what we have heard or read of thi) 
we have not seen. In‘ Belshazzar’s Feast. 
| by the same artist, we perceive 

| feeling overwhelmed in a mass of litera 
|rubbish. Who cares for Belshazzar or his 
| feast, unless we can meet him on ’Change, 
and he asks us to dinner? The story 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin is a story of to- 
day, and if Allston had freed his head from 
the clouds of literary fancy, and taken notic 
| of the facts before his eyes, he would not 
have struggled (his picture bears most evi- 
dent marks of a struggle) with the 


| sible. 





a powe rl 


impos- 
The powerful emotion which the vis- 
ion of Belshazzar, really seen, would have 
evoked, forcing the spectator to overlook ¢ 
disregard impertinent vessels of gold and 
of silver and all the paraphernalia of ex 
| ternal circumstance, should and might havi 
found in Allston an admirable translator, 
| : 
|for when not trammelled by the ghosts of 
|other men’s fancies he worked well and 
nobly. We see this in his portrait of Ben- 
jamin West, in the Boston Atheneum, in the 
knock-down argument of an individual char- 
acter. How real seems that portrait along- 
side of Stuart’s pink faney of Washington! 
and what a piece of bosh, by contrast, is 
| the ‘Portrait of Benjamin West, Esquire’ (1 
| believe he wasn’t ‘Sir’d’), ‘President of th: 
| Royal Academy,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence! 
| Things that were can be properly represeut- 
| ed only in things that are.” 
“What is the tendency of modern art 
| buyers ? 
“Our country is flooded with the mercan- 


| 
| 
} 
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A PAINTER ( 
hecilities of Verboeckhoven and hun- 

3 of other European artists whose very 
5s are a 
The 
ind others of whom he is 
ing to those 
} 


detestation to any lover of 
skin-deep beauties of Bougue- 
a type are 
who hate the idolatry 
axen i 
loves only that 
ntention has been to attain the 
k is asily brought 

iat he hates is that whicl 
market. 


see so much in 


worships Vv ives. 


| WOPis 
sh. WI 
lently been painted for a 


sleekness of which we 


res is a result of spiritual inertia, and | 


detestation. It is simply a mercantile 
Who ever thinks about Michael An- 
work being finished? No great 
hed a picture or a 


artist 


It 


statue. is 


the picture-dealers 
the 
+} 


h works of ¢ 


cry for. In- 
of his mat 
what is 
with those works of inspiration 
the mind to the of 
unknown, he is apt to cover them with 
h of lackadaisical sentiment, 
he puerilities of impossible conditions. 
sequently the picture-dealer, although 
may have, or may have had, something 
artistic instinct, is overwhelmed by 
ercial necessity. 


covering walls - 


7 
haracter, or, 


h allure regions 


sle ( k poli 


The genuine artist | 
times supposes that he suffers because | 
ld. But let him be- 
Itisa ghost. It has 
Our unhappinesses arise from | 
to the monitions within us. 
t every endeavor be honest, and although 
results of our labors may often seem 
ve, there will here and there flash out 
m them a spark of truth which shall gain 


O71 is not of the wor 
of such a fancy. 
) reality. 


sobedience 


e sympathy of a noble spirit.” 
‘What is the true use of art ?” 
rhe true use of art is, first, to cultivate 
artist’s own spiritual nature, and sec- 
, to enter as a factor in general civil- 
And the increase of these effects 
pends upon the purity of the artist’s mo- 
tive in the pursuit of art. Every artist 
ho, without reference to external circum- 
stances, aims truly to represent the ideas 
1 emotions which come to him when he 
in the presence of nature, is in process 
f his own spiritual development, and is a| 
benefactor of hisrace. Noman can attempt 
the reproduction of any idea within him, 
from a pure motive or love of the idea it- 


lon. 


self, without being in the course of his own | 
The difficulties necessary to | 


regeneration. 
be overcome in communicating the sub- 
ance of his idea (which in this case is feel- 
y, or emotion), to the end that the idea 


may be more and more perfectly conveyed 


to others, involve the exercise of his intel- | 


lectual faculties; and soon the discovery is 


| convinced 
The true | 
work in which the ev- 
truth, 
to a 
h 


le work that is finished, and finish | 


ing 


| itself wherever it has been. 
| 
|member frequently 


| manity. 


IN PAINTING. 





} 


made that the moral eleme 
that unless the n l 
play, the intell 


underlies a 
ght 


are not 


nt 
brou 


ioral also is 


ectual faculties 


condition for conveying the 
Tl 
of the 


only when the 


artistic Impulse 
indeed, b 


means of operation, but 


or inspiration. 16 mind may, 


moral powers have been eul- 
tivated do the conditions exist necessary to 
the transmission of the artistic 
which truth and 
Of course no man’s motive can be 
ly pure and single. His environment 
But the true artistic impul 
The reality of every a 


inspiration 


itself. 


absolute 


is from roodness 


him. 
vine. 
s in the thought animating the ar 
This is proven by the fact that 
ery artist who attempts only to imitate what 
he sees fails to represent that somethir 

which comes home to him 


li 
il 


mind. ev- 


as a satisfaction 


—fails to make a representation correspond 
¢ in the satisfaction which it produces to 

the satisfaction felt in his first perception 

Consequently we find that of 


men strong 


| artistic genius, which enables them to dash 


off an impression coming, 
from what ly seen, may produce 
a work, however incomplete or imperfect 


in details, of greater vitality, having mor 


as they suppose, 
is outward 


| of that peculiar quality called “ freshness,” 


either as to color or spontaneity of artistic 
impulse, than can other men afte1 


efforts—a 


laborious 

culti- 

vated mind as something more or less perfeet 
. 

otnature. 


work which appeals to the 


Now this spontaneous movement 
by which he produce sa pic ture is governed 
by the law of homogeneity or unity, : 
cordingly we find that in proporti n to the 
perfection of*his genius is the unity of h 
picture. The highest art is where has been 
most perfectly breathed the sentiment of hu- 
manity. Rivers,streams, the rippling brook, 
the hill-side, the sky, clouds—all thi 
we see—can convey that sentiment if we are 
in the love of*God and the desire of truth 
Some persons suppose that landscape has no 
power of communicating human sentiment. 
But this is a great mistake. The civili 
landscape peculiarly can; and therefore I 
love it more and think it more worthy of 
reproduction than that which is savage and 
untamed. It Every 
act of man, every thing of labor, effort, suf- 
fering, want, anxiety, necessity, love, marks 
In Italy I re 
noticing tl peculiar 
ideas that came to me from seei odd-look- 
ing trees that had been used, or tortured, o1 
twisted—all telling something hu- 
American landscape, perhaps, is 
but still thing in 
nature has something to say tous. No art- 
ist need fear that his work will not find 
sympathy if only he works earnestly and 
lovingly.” 


es that 


zeal 
zea 


is significant 


more 


1e 


ne 
about 


not so significant; every 
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Chitur’s 


T¥NO many of our readers who are familiar with 

the city of New York it will seem as strange | 
t Philharmonie concerts used to be given | 
ha 


| 


it the 

i little 
is that “ within the memory of men still living” 
ill fashionable concerts were given at the City 
Hotel on Broadway below Cortlandt Street. 


ll on Broadway below Canal Street 


“Yes, twas a garret,” 
ings Béranger, with proud and affectionate re- | 
membt as he recalls the happiness of his | 


in the days of Marengo and Austerlitz; and 

t 1e Apollo—not the Mermaid— 
cehts of memorable music when 
The amateurs and 
gilded youth who came home from the grand 
tour and bestowed their patronizing presence 
upon those entertainments had, indeed, an air of 
patient sufferance as they listened, and between 








it there were 


ilharmonie was young. 


the modest efforts of the orchestra they described 
the splendid evenings at the Sing-Akademie in 
Berlin or the Conservatoire in Paris with all the 
benignity of superior beings dealing with those 
who had not enjoyed heavenly opportunities. 
Still it was pleasant to hear those old concerts, | 
nd it is pleasant to remember them as the be- | 


ginnings of the triumphs of to-day. The presence 
of the travelled amateurs and their infinite conde- 
scension were, indeed, solemnizing, and served to 
restrain outward enthusiasm. But the devoted 
lover of heard the C minor sym- 
phony of Beethoven, or the “Jupiter” of Mozart, or 
the Widsummer Night's overture of Mendelssohn, 


music, as he 


privately jee ed at the conceited tolerance of the 
travellers, and enjoyed with all his soul, seornful 

f the suggestion that there could be a better 
performance. 


The other day when the Easy Chair heard a 
rehearsal of the Philharmonic orchestra under 
Thomas it smiled as it recalled those old days 
ind nights of the Apollo. It looked about for 
some freshly returned tourist, to inveigle him into 
he ruts of the old conceit, and at the moment of 
iis loftiest endurance of “an American concert” 
“Sir, I was at the hall of the Sing- 


} 


t 
} 
I 
t 
{ 


0 say to him: 


Akademie on the evening of its memorial concert 
for Mendelssohn, and the orchestra was not more 
finely trained nor the performance more exqui- 


ite than that to which we have now the honor 
to listen. The orchestra of the Conservatoire I 
heard but once, but it was not a better orchestra 
than that Of course to such a re- 
mark at “an American concert” there could be 
but one reply from the fine foreign traveller. He 
could only regard the Easy Chair silently through 
a round glass fixed in one eye. 

Yet it would be the truth. The overture was 
Cherubini’s Water-Carriers, and the mass of or- 
chestral tone, its fullness, its richness, its velvet 

and its delicate shading, were unsur- 

passa le. There was a sense of self-restraint, of 
served power, which is as impressive in an or- 
chestra as ina man. For that hour in the great 
Academy of Music, New York was the peer of 
Paris, of London, of any capital in the world. 
There but thing that was discordant, 





before us.” 


§ ftness, 


} 





was one 


and which showed the audience to be unequal to 
the orchestra—that was the disturbance of the 


late comers. 


Cusy Chair. 








along the aisle in the most hushed and deljons me > 


passages of the music suggested an import, 
sense of heaven. Many of them come mer 





| be seen, and to be accounted lovers of fine mus And 


Will not some good angel whisper to the: 
they literally trample upon the possibility of : 
a faith? Nobody who is a sincere lover of mys On 
believes that any body else loves it who list 

an audience in the midst of an orchestra] , 

formance. There is no excuse whatever, Ey ar beige 
man, woman, or child who arrives late at a ; ' 7 
cert can wait until there is a pause in the ; 
before proceeding to his place. Indeed, t} 
the instinct of every lover of sweet sounds 

Once Thomas turned. Then, like the Irishmay 
at the second story, we had hopes. In Wash 
ton, a few years since, when a party of late cor 
advanced giggling and bustling to the front , 
the hall, he rapped his orchestra to silence, 
addressing the audience, quietly said that 
music seemed to interfere with conversation. |; 
was an admirable rebuke, enforced by thi : 
al feeling of the audience. On this occasio 1, Dé 
haps, he did not feel at liberty to make so poi 
a remark, because it was not a rehearsal of Lis 
own orchestra, but of that of the Philharmo: 
Society. Yet if he had said a good-natured word, 
suggesting that he had evidently begun too soor 
the hearty response of the audience would | 
apprised the delinquents that they had not co Fe 
soon enough, An unavoidable accident may dk 
the arrival of Euterpe herself, but if it sho 
delay her, Euterpe would wait at the door u 
the movement was ended. This day she wi 
have heard with delight the playing of Cherubi 
work, which is one of the “classical” overtu 
that were first played in this country at cone 
of “the great masters.” More than thirty ye: 
ago, when the lithe Schmidt led the orchestra 
of “the Academy” in Boston, this overture was 
played, and it has always held its place in the list 
of dignified works from which selections are to 
be made. 

It was followed by the “ Pastorale” of Beetho- 
ven. There are connoisseurs who prefer their 
music, like their Champagne, exceedingly dry, and 
who politely dismiss this symphony as an admi- 
rable musical imitation. If it were that only, a 
pretty piece of orchestral colored wax-work, the 
worth of which lay in the felicity with which in- 
struments were made to imitate birds and flocks, 
thunder and the pattering of rain, it would no 
more be fine music than the wax image in Ber- 
lin dressed in the old regimentals of Frederick 
the Great is a noble statue of the king. Those 
imitative sounds are mere ripples upon the sur- rf 

















face of the deep stream. The symphony is a = " 
pastoral hymn of joy, graceful and rich and me- ae 
lodious, charming as the measures of Mozart, the e ne 
music of youth and beauty and enjoyment. It is re 





easy to follow its suggestions into exact detail, 
and to construct an idyl of cireumstance, chasing 


through it the cloud shadows, and hearing the se 
gurgling of brooks, the merry dance, the song of au 
birds, the roll of thunder, and the sudden shower, poe " 
the fright, the hurry, the escape, and the psalm atte 
of thanksgiving. There doubtless are all these, oat f 
but they are not all that is there. In music the pare 








Houris rustling and squeaking 


“Pastorale” belongs with Claude’s joyous land- 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
iinting and with Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” 
Indeed, as you listen enchanted, the 
rse of “ L’ Allegro” echoes and answers { t 
We are not 
cial influence 
w, and Lows 
sega. avery protest 


move! 


ind maby nal 
» checkered shade: ere a powel 


nd old come forth to pl 
> houday. 
1 benefactor is Thomas and the orcl 
this perfect pleasure! We can 
tiful picture and the poem, “ bux 
ind debonair,” without an interprete: ! 
ist be a hundred interpreters to ena- | it was very 
oy the symphony. And they must | 
fully and delicately trained to move 
a throng of evanescent graces ¢ ‘ 
out our knowledge. There must be . The simplici 


nil ive also ¢ 


ord, an increasing and diminishing | Quaker tra 


7, suppression, a mingling, which | verse, and his personal isolation from polities and 
Thos 
nly by a most dextrous and accom- | days happily are gone. The poet has lived to see 


mduetor. The difference in the “ Pas- | the dawning of tl iden age that he foresaw, 


nsable to the true effect, vet which can | e nt affairs deepened its moral power 


ider a loose and careless and under a I ie h ) ight to prolong bitterness of 


} 


| inspiring direction is that between | feeling as the condition of his own opportunity 
’ not only slovenly and inertly read, r ¢ 1. It is, indeed, within the last fif 
felicitous adjectives misread or omit “1 rs that his fame | been most truly na 
‘L’ Allegro” exactly and exquisitely | tional, and it is pleasant and significant to see that 
* whose voice is attuned to | on | thday the tribu of honor 

heart keeps time to its melody. | an I » not limited by | lines 
hat reader, and when he conducts the py thought terary World 
with the great Philharmonic orches- | to celel > th v by a ga verse and 
the symphony as Beethoven heard | prose from w of the friends of the poet, who 
should Spe ak, « ich of them, for a large following 
twisting all the chains that tie It was a formal recognition of the standing of the 


1id 


mn soul of harmony.” poet among eminent citizens who are to be Ig 
— ; ly honored for great pubhe service, It is akin to 

N vears ago, on a windy November night, | the erection of the statue of Halleck in the Cen- 

ful tribute of respect and admiration was | tral Park in New York—a perpetual suggesti 
ito Mr. Bryant on his seventieth birthday. | by the side of the memorial of Morse and of W 


+ +} 


» Century Club—a club originally of | ster, that the poet an 1 the inventor as well as the 


1 authors and men interested in litera- | statesman shall be held in grateful remembrance 
nd art—and his fellow poets and writers | The first words of greeting at the literary feast of 
i in showing that literary genius and the | honor to Whittier were most fitly spoken by th 
il faithful citizen are most truly honored | poet who last year rea hed the same hale and be- 
the community which is supposed to be | nignant term. This is his beautiful sonnet, which 
ver to the love and pursuit of the almighty needs no signature to show that it is Longfellow’s: 


ind of political glory. It is the satisfac- 
Rp nl een ney | “THE THREE SILENCES. 


f such a tribute that it is paid to the man, | 
not to an official position nor to an accident 
ny kind. It is very pleasant, also, as sym- | 


“Three Silences there are; the first 
The second of desire, the third of i 
| This is the lore a Spanish monk, distraug 
f the real hold that intellectual power in With dreams and visions, was the first to t 
ian 'T . — : . eline eact with ( 
er and unselfis ‘ms has t » public These Silences, commingling each with ea 
inselfish forms has upon the public Made up the perfect Silence that he " 
aren | And prayed for, and whe 
rhe tradition that the poet is a master, a lead- Mysterious sounds from real 
. = » dailv life anti 
n human society has been somewhat lost in O thou, whose daily life anticiy : ‘ 
‘ The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
: ‘ he spiritual world preponderates, 
is been often told, as Jean Paul said to mu- Hermit of Amesbury! thou too hast he¢g 
‘Away! thou speakest to me of that which | Voices and melodies trom | ¢ 


lern and highly civilized communities, where T 


beyond 


And speakest only when thy sot 


r was nor shall be.” But his power is im- 
nable and his influence sure. The man whose | This is a cordial salutation from the South 
. | 

ng reaches and touches the heart of youth in- | ’ " + tne 
; | “TO THE POET IN WHITTIER. 

|“ From this far realm 

‘ . “ “ ne A Brother's greeting, 

her, and, in a certain sense, its leader. The! Go thick the laurels on 

ence of Byron upon his generation is an in- We scarce can see the whi 

a ~ . ; — hl 
esting study; that of Wordsworth and of Ten- earonge: ; 
m might also be traced. Our own poets, un- | “© pure of thought! | Earnest bs heart as pen, 
1e l have lett thee undefiled 5 
Z ‘ \ threescore years ar 1 ten 
oes. But we should be surprised could wi Sh » unsullied aureole of a child.” 


tably affects it. If, as is sometimes said, the | 


is the child of his time, so also is he its | 


the choir now living arose, were in great part id 
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And these are the warm responses of the two old-| sary glamour upon the plainest and n nab an unfal 
st American poets: tractive object. Yet who could enter the Fy. «Qld A 
> -ademv “ink » exhibit ‘ hol 
‘I am sorry to say that your note asking me to Room of the Acad =e during the exhib . choly m 
contribute to your extra number on Mr. Whittier was | NOt own the spell of bric-A-brac? “ Let him f mention 
mislaid and unopened at the Shore during my illness. | sex it to the world’s end,” sneered Swift. hit Why al 
cret me te rite thing > gat- . . % 
J ‘ ime to write something more sat-| 4¢ Addison. But after more than a c ut Ventse, 
isfactory to myse] am loath to let the opportu- e ~ gy 7 re 1 
nity go by without giving some mark of respect and | 4 half Addison smiles at Swift seren 1 and Gal 
regard to a poet whose truth to Nature has taught| umphant. The censor may have arrived aj worn? | 
ot Y “" whose manliness and | exhibition full of impatience at trivialit from tl 
it , to bog spirit. Although 3 . . : | 
this ology, I offer it with the | Wicked waste of money upon monstrosities, } that th 
} ye ur "abe much could be| when he entered this enchanted room ( the ch 
expected at a day’s notice. Riouarp H, Dana.” seemed to urge him upon one side, and Circe. y tor’s fa 
‘T should be glad to celebrate in verse the seventieth | Spell reversed, upon the other. 
return of John Gree ‘nleaf Whittier’s birthday, if the In this room was an exquisite tapest 
the ougte “ig resins itting for such an occasion would geous stuffs and brilliant colors beautifully It w 
at ) be arranged in some poetic form, but tend. 1) 3 le tenes " 
1 find that I'must content myself with humble prose. | onized. The stuffs were Japanese, Chines : we 
Let me say, then, that I rejoice at the dispensation | French, and others. But the more remot forms 
Which has so long spared to the world a poet whose | country from our civilization and standards of to ent 
life is as beautiful as his verse, who has occupied him- 1 »- the » subtle 1 tl ne 
elf only with noble themes, and treated them nobly ant taste , the more subtle ecemct the color, t Ameri 
and grandly, and whose songs in the evening of life | more refined the workmanship. In form absoly things 
ure as sweet and thrilling as those of his vigorous | grotesqueness has absolute value in thi 
meridian. If the prayers of those who delight in his of | ic-&-brac, and in barbaric fabric : Iri 
poems ll be heard, that life will be prolonged in all | Of OTi¢-a-brac, and In barbaric fabrics mons t 
its | and serenity for the sake of a world which | form seems to be as probable as exquisit 3 Decor 
is the better for his having lived, and far will be the|and grace. Indeed, that inconsistency is or Metro 
ay when all that we have of him will be his writings ep RENE ar yee Le ee that | 
and his me mory. Wittram C. Bryant.” the ch — te ristics of barbarous taste, « that 
uncivilized in our sense. In Damascus the W; rooms 
The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, in which | ern traveller sees in the houses tlie harshest 4 revea 
his later poems have appeared, also commemora- | most incomprehensible juxtaposition of dr izatio 
ted the birthday by a dinner in Boston, to which | like beauty of detail with squalid coarseness, | sels t 
the noted authors of the country were bidden, A | deed, the wondering neophyte in this difficult be eu 
king might envy the poet whose threescore years | munion feels that skill and perfection in the: later 
and ten are crowned with such honor, love, and | decorative arts are no test of civilization. H publ 
troops of friends. is some East Indian salver wrought with fe! | 
—— skill, on which Ganymede might have offer kind 
Ir was fortunate that in the holiday season of | cup of nectar to Venus, and near by is a s A 
this year, which has been conspicuous for the | vessel given by Queen Anne to Peter Schuyk of 
f beautiful books upon household art and decora-| 1710. If the comparative civilization of the t attre 
























t 
i i, tion and brie-d-brac, there should have been so countries be measured by these specim ns, 
We striking an illustration of the riches of New York | for the Augustan age of Anne! And in the J 
i wf households in those kinds as was afforded by the | anese articles of every kind, what neatness of and 
; } f; Loan Exhibition at the National Academy. The | workmanship, what masterly ease of finish, yet 18 a 
ee most eminent connoisseurs and collectors of pot- | what an imperfect sentiment of b« auty ! Yet icti 
a5 i tery, porcelain, tapestry, jewelry, metals, pictures, | again, in the English work, how the deftness, t ago 
Bin! | missals, laces, fans, and all kinds of characteris- | grace, that are elsewhere evident disappear, and ed 
} Lin. tie fabries of all countries and times, contributed | a certain characteristic clumsiness and di " mil 
3 | i he best specimens to an exhibition open te the ness replace them! The pitifully ignorant E | 
4 if public at a most moderate charge and under | Chair renders this account ‘with the largest E F sec 
i if the most careful auspices, which secured a very | and with due deprecation of the wrath of t hist 
ae tasteful and intelligent arrangement, the whole | learned. 1 suc 
} ‘a i resulting in one of the most unique and delight- Tis a region enchanted, and how gladly tl an 
1 4 } ful collections of the kind that could be imagined | loiterer would linger! But here in the North wh 
a by the most enthusiastic virtuoso. Room are pictures, the flower or the gems of th: flor 
i This taste is doubtless willful and extravagant, | finest private collections in the city. They are i: av 
Bi i like the haut gout in game. It is largely artificial | teresting in many ways. It is a small and choic ant 
| 4] and conventional, and Disraeli had his gibe at it | collection, mainly of living artists. The pictures cor 
i 8 long ago in Vivian Grey. It is readily stigma-| are among the best of their authors, and they ar un 
a Ki tized as frivolous and trivial; and mere rarity | a key both to the character of the art treasur gr 
presently overcomes the sense of beauty, and age | in the houses of New York and to the taste of 1s 
0 fi supersedes fitness. The most delightful and lux- | the collectors. There is always that magic about ex 
5% urious chair of to-day, with every splendor of up-| pictures. They show not only the genius of t is 
nu holstery, is valueless beside a Mayflower chair, | artist, but the taste of the buyer. Not that a in 
a1 8 although the purpose of chairs is evident, and | man is to be measured strictly by the character pl 
ie that should obviously be preferred which seats | of his pictures, because his purpose may be that ; te 
4 e most comfortably. But this is a kind of reason- | of a collector, to illustrate the works of a school 
ea ing unknown in the world of bric-a-brac. In that | of a time, of an artist, or some other special end. m 
ag world beauty, grace, fitness, are not the prime| But every man impresses himself upon all his or 
1 3 elements of value, although they are not discard-| real interests. There are names of artists her m 
% ed. It is, indeed, a world as hospitable to mon- | not very generally known, and there are deliglit ¥ 
i sters as to the Graces, and welcomes the sea-dragon | ful specimens of noted painters. It is not often al 
equally with Andromeda. It is, however, a truly | that we see in this country an Alma Tadema, nor wl 
P catholic realm; and interesting historic associ-| has there been seen here a more striking Diaz ee 
4 ation, if of adequate antiquity, sheds the neces- | than the glimpse of Fontainebleau. Then Rossi, w 
id ry 
- * 
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E 
ifamiliar name, attracted and repelled by his | 
i Age of a Prince,” which yet had a melan- 
moral. But why, since the vision is vanished, 
yn in detail the delights that are no more ? 
illude to the wonderful lace, the point de 


{ 


ise, such as the dear dead women that listened | 


inced to the toecata of Galuppi might have 


» or the chatelaine that is said to have hung | 


ie girdle of Marie Antoinette? or the fans 
t the ladies of Isabella might have borne ? or 


t 
{ 


na and glass that, according to the specta- } 


s fancy, may seem to have come from a state 
zabethan mansion or the glittering court of 
vas a timely and delightful exhibition, and 
not be the least of its uses to develop new 
ms of industry in the domestic arts, as well as 


rich and refine those that already exist. 


ca it is not enough that we see beautiful 


- we must make them universally accessible. 
is a natural step from the Exhibition of the 
rative Arts to the Cesnola collection in the 
ypolitan Museum. The kinds of 

that have been displayed for admiration in the 


is of the National Academy, Di Cesnola has | 


iled among the remains of the oldest civil- 
The trinkets and ornaments and ves- 
were used in the first historic eras can 


ne 
at 


ou 


sly compared with these specimens of a 
day. General Di Cesnola’s book, which was 
shed while the Decorative Exhibition was 
open, is one of the most entertaining of its 


A story of excavations among old tombs, even 


the discovery of buried cities, is not always | 


tive in style, however interesting and valu- 
he results may be. 
N is exceedingly fascinating for its manly 
nd modest simplicity and essential interest. He 
n Italian gentleman, bred to arms, and after 
tive service in the Crimean war, twenty years 
he came to America and took a distinguish- 
part in our civil contest for the Union. 
ried, and subsequently left the army, and go- 


t 


tive 


i 


history. 
1 
flowed. 
a virgin site, an extraordinary mass of Phoenician 
and Greek relics of the highest historical value, 
nstituting, in fact, a more complete and con- 
1uous historical series of actual remains of pro 
gressive civilizations than is elsewhere known. It 
is extraordinary that Dr. Schliemann’s record of 
explorations at Mycene should have been pub- 
ished simultaneously, for Di Cesnola’s volume 
srprets Schliemann’s, and his collections com- 
plete and explain much of the Mycenz specula- 
tion 
General Di Cesnola obtained control of an im- 
mense district of buried cemeteries, the Greck 


overlying the Phoenician, and there he found the | 


most superb and instructive relics. His book 

with singular freshness and charm tells the story, 

ind upon the shelves of the Metropolitan Muse- 

um you may follow and authenticate it, and pro- 

ceed 

ment. The friends of the Easy Chair at a distance 
Vor. LVI.—No. 333.—30 


In | 


treasure | 


But Di Cesnola’s nar- | 


He | 


ing as consul to Cyprus, he found himself in a | 
secluded country almost without an accessible | 
His active mind and habits led him to 


ich historical explorations as were practicable, | 
by them he was drawn to excavations, from 
which the most important consequences have 


General Di Cesnola has unearthed, upon | 


step by step through that historic develop- | 
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sometimes privately complain that it appears to 
| forget that its diocese is not limited to a city or to 
| a section, and that the interests of any one city, 
however large and self-important—like New York, 
for instance—are not universal interests. | 
surely the book of General Di Cesnota is as at 


ive 
su 


| tractive to the intelligent reader upon the Texas 
frontier as upon the Aroostook, and his wonder 
ful collection is no more interesting to the citizen 
}on the Hudson than on the Mississippi. The 
reader every where can see the book and its illus 
| trations for himself. But the Easy Chair is cer- 
tainly not unfriendly in telling him of the treas- 
ury of beautiful relics that awaits his coming to 
| the city. The city and the are both 
| richer for them. Such excavations 1 discov- 
eries only make us wonder what others of the 
same kind remain to reward similar enterprise. 
Not, indeed, that every consul could do what Di 
| Cesnola has done; for, as the noted Eastern cor- 
| respondent of the London News, Mr. Forbes, said 
that he was but a newspaper war correspondent, 
| that is, a man who can speak several languages, 
ride a hundred miles, face a battery, understand 
!a battle while it is going on, fast for three davs 
| without minding it, and write letters in the sad- 
| dle—in other words, that to do Mr. Forbes’s work 
he must be Mr. Forbes—so to do what Di Cesnola 
| has done, a consul must be Di Cesnola, 


country 

an 
| 
| 


O_p James Howell, the learned royalist who 
|} was imprisoned by Parliament for his fidelity to 
| the king’s cause, and whose name is familiar as 
| the author of Howell's Letters, thanked God “ that 
jhe had this fruit of his foreign travels, that he 
| could pray unto Him every day of the week in a 
separate language, and upon Sunday in seven.” 
This scholar, of a contented mind, wrote one lit- 
tle work, among his many, which he called Jn 
structions for Forreine Travel. The reader of 
| Charles Sumner’s Early Life, as of the memoir 
of George Ticknor, of which we spoke two years 
| ago, could easily imagine that they had both care- 
fully read Howell and followed his advice. In 
any case, what Howell says, and what Sumner 
and Ticknor did, show that sensible men of all 
times and civilized countries are much the same. 
You may open Forreine Travel any where, and 
you are sure to find something which the two 
American scholars and travellers justified and 
illustrated. 

It is pleasant to associate Sumner with Howell 
—an association which would not have displeased 
the American, however much the tough devotee 
of Charles the Martyr may have looked askance 
it Charles the Emancipator. But an hour of 
friendly intercourse would have m lted all bar- 
riers, and Howell would have owned that he had 
found an apt pupil of his wisdom and a compan- 
ion of true sympathy. As for Howell’s “ instruc- 
tions” for France, Sumner could have asserted, in 
| the language of the country, that he had followed 

them au pred de la lettre. 


“Being come to France, his best course will be to 
retire to some university about the Loire, unfrequent- 
ed by the English—for the greatest bane of English 
qentlonnan abroad is too much frequency and commu- 
nication with their own countrymen—and there let him 
| apply himself seriously to gain the practical knowl- 
edge ot the language.....This he may do with more 
advantage if he repairs sometimes to the Courts of 
Pleading and to the Public Schools.” 


The young American did precisely this, and not 
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less did he observe other directions of the old 
Cavalier : 

‘One thing I must recommend to his special care, 
that he be very punctual in writing to his friends once 
a month at least, which he must do exactly, and not 
in a careless, perfunctory way, for letters are the ideas 
and truest mirror of the mind: they show the inside 
of a man, and by them it will be discerned how he im- 
proveth himself in his courses abroad; there will be 
plenty of matter to fill his letters withall once a month 
at least. 

To turn over the simple book of Howell’s is to 
be reminded at every page of Sumner’s methods 
of foreign travel, the record of which is an im- 
portant part of the delightful story of his early 
life. It is a book which is not only most attract- 
ive in itself, but which is well worthy the medi- 
tation of young men, because it shows how much 
more of the very kind of enjoyment that most 
men seek in life, beyond mere eating and drink- 
ing, is to be obtained by diligence, study, and care- 
ful preparation. While Mr. Sumner was abroad, 
forty years ago, it was rumored at home that he 
was having an unprecedented “success,” which 
meant that he was seeing in the most agreeable 
manner that society which every intelligent for- 
eigner naturally wishes to see in every country— 
the society not merely of rank and fashion, but 
of the highest eminence in every intellectual kind. 
The secret of this suecess was not money, or so- 
cial position, or personal distinction, or official 
rank ; it was nothing which in any way could be 
called an accident ; it was not an especial charm 
of manner, nor tact; still less was it any thing 
unworthy of a gentleman: it was simply proper 
and adequate preparation. 

During the entire period covered by this Karly 
Life, Mr. Sumner was a young and scholarly law- 
yer, without much public repute of any kind, fond 
of books, of educated society, and the intimate 
friend of men who were making themselves fa- 
mous. If he had ambition, it was wholly literary. 
Only once or twice does he allude to public polit- 
ical affairs, and then with the air of a man oth- 
erwise engaged, and who is made impatient by 
cowardice in matters with which he has no con- 
cern. There is a great deal of cheap talk about 
self-made men. But in the best sense of the 
words Charles Sumner was self-made; that is to 
say, he owed nothing to wealth, to social influ- 
ence, or to connections or advantages of any kind 
except such as he made for himself by his own 
ability. When he went to Europe he took letters 
from Judge Story, which opened to him the most 
interesting legal society in England. But Judge 
Story was attracted to him solely by his charac- 
ter, his cleverness, and his admirable accomplish- 
ment. And the English letters would have been 
useless to Sumner if he had not personally justi- 
fied all that they said of him, so that he was ev- 
ery where welcome. And to the end of his life 
Mr. Sumner had very much more enjoyment than 
other men, because he had cultivated and en- 
larged and multiplied his means and capacities 
of enjoyment. 

Of course if a man is to be self-made, he must 
have the force and the means of making himself. 
This youth was diligent from his birth. He lost 
no day. He read good books. He sought good 


companionship. He spent no money and no time 
on any form of mere dissipation. It was not 
labor thrown away. It was the careful cultiva- 
tion of a kindly soil. Yet he did nothing that 
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any young man may not do, although many q 
young man may do what he did and not }, 
famous. 

The Early Life of Sumner is a complete stor 
by itself. It is a study, which every young may 
may wisely keep in full view, of what may }, 
done by conscientious diligence. For “ forreiy, 
travel,” of which we are all so fond, it is as gon 
as James Howell’s “instructions.” If the Easy 
Chair is moralizing and preaching, it is because 
such a record is a sermon in spite of itself, |; 
is part of the good estate of so wise a use of 
time, such resolute holding of the fleet angel yn. 
til he leaves his blessing, that it not only h¢ 
the hero, but the very story of it makes others 
heroic. 

Apart from this is the essential interest of the 
letters from Europe in which Sumner sketches 
the celebrated persons that he saw. He was oft. 
en thought to be exclusive, egotistical, and col 
His ego was certainly immense, but he was as 
artless as a child, and no man was ever more af. 
fectionate or more boundlessly generous in his 
estimates of others, and in his expression of those 
estimates. This appears in these letters, as it 
did in his private intercourse, and it went with 
him through all the storms of his public career 
to the end. Aside from the deep furrowed ruts 
in which his public life moved, there were al- 
ways these fresh dewy paths of sympathy and 
affection and interest in persons and things. Un- 
der all and over all an indefeasible sweetness and 
simplicity endeared him to those who knew hiin 
best. There might be warm and excited differ. 
ences; there might be even the form of aliena- 
tion; but the living stream ran quick below, and 
the ice was of a night, the stream of eternity. 
He was, like most public men, largely indebted 
to circumstances, to the nature of the publie ques- 
tions of his time, and to the kind of treatment 
which they demanded. Kings and warriors died 
unsung before Agamemnon, but Helen was not 
yet born. They had it doubtless in them to lead 
the Trojan host; but there was no host, there 
was no Troy. Summer came into public life at 
the moment which demanded just his temper- 
ament, his training, his character, his unconscious 
courage. There was much that he could not do, 
but his own peculiar work was a great part greatly 
played. 

It is pleasant to read this tale of unconscious 
preparation, the accumulation, the meditation, 
the increasing impulse—the kindling fires that 
burst out into the great conflagration with which 
the volumes end. It was not alone the striking 
theme of the Fourth-of-July oration upon the 
“True Grandeur of Nations,” nor the vivid con- 
trast of the military association and presence, 
nor the uncompromising foree with which the 
challenge to accepted tradition was hurled, but it 
was the vast perspective of erudition advancing 
to his support, which touched the imagination, 
and was resented with an indignation which was 
all the hotter from conscious inability to cope 
with it. This was the happy alliance that his 
wise youth had furnished. These were the forces 
that his earlier years of thoughtful preparation 
sent to the field. He never lost the immense ad- 
vantage of that ample preparation of study. Be- 
yond these two volumes Sumner passes into the 
great and long battle of his life. He, the elegant 
student, eager to cap verses with an English schol- 
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EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
i to contribute a Greek inscription from an | “His was the troubled life, 
in friend to a memorial of Chantrey’s skill | _ The conflict and the pain, 
‘oud be called by a judge + | I rief, the bitterness of stri 
a ee et ee 5 edoeed : houor without ste 
n on the bench, and earnestly following | ee 
oquence of French advocates, suddenly en nto bis manly brea 
to the most momentous political contest of The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
times. How impossible for any friend of A path for the oppressed. 
= to believe when he returned from Eu Then from the fatal fie 
it within forty years illustrious poet 
+ of him most truly: 
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Chitar’'s Literary Recard. 
roup here three biographies which we | sion work in the city of New York. His char 
ive read together, and which are united | ter was one of peculiar loveliness, of true saint 
common bond of sympathy between char-| ness. Possessing much of the spirit of devotion 
whose lives were in different fields, whose | which made the ministry of his uncle, Rev. Ed 
is education led them to adopt a materially | ward Payson, of Portland, so marvellous in t 
ng philosophy, but who nevertheless were | history of the American pulpit, with far less im 


in the purity of their purpose, the simplicity | agination and emotional power, and far more in 
piety, the heartiness and self-sacrifice of | tellectual balance and executive and administr: 
consecration—Christianity and Humanity :| tive ability, it is reasonably certain that if Mi 
ies of Sermons, by Tuomas Starr Kine, with | Payson had desired greater reputation and a mo 
moir by Epwry P. Wurerce (J. R. Osgood and | splendid position, both might have been his. In 
{l] for Christ: a Sketch of the Life and | an age of self-seeking, which affects the pulpit as 
s of Rev. Charles H. Payson, edited by his | well as the press, this is a book useful as an in- 
Tract Society); and the Life | spirerof a high and unselfish spirit of consecration. 
/ D., by Davip O. Mears (Lock-| To the student of the problem how the Gospel 
Brooks, and Co.). What Mr Whipple says sto b ought to the masses in our great cities, 
King might with exact and equal truth be | the accord of Mr. Payson’s methods and the 
| of the other two: “ His indestructible faith | success is peculiarly valuable. Of Mr. Mears’s 
it a personal God did in some way open aj life of Dr. Kirk it is perhaps enough to say that 
r Himself into the human soul, and that} it is worthy of its subject. To read it is the next 
i the highest spiritual affections He found | best thing to a personal acquaintance with on 
proach to every finite human being who} who possessed spiritual magnetism to a great 
ible of saying, ‘Iam.’” This living faith | degree than any other man we ever knew. This 
ing God is the true secret of all piety, all| is the real secret of the power of every tr 
| earnestness, and is common to all men | preacher; it was almost the only secret of D 
» have powerfully affected men in the spiritual | Kirk’s power. He was not powerful logically, 
n, from Socrates to Dwight L. Moody. Thej nor brilliant in imagination, nor a rare master of 
of Starr King is a matter of current history. | rhetoric, nor dramatic in delivery. 
: parish was only his harbor, out of which he | oratory hundreds hung entranced, and the power 
| to a campaign that embraced, if not the| of his prayers was even greater than that of his 
, intry, at least all the Northern States. | sermons. The curious, almost supernatural pow- 
same moral purpose animated him on the{ er produced by the intensity of his spiritual emo- 
n as in the pulpit, and the volume of lect-| tions is strikingly illustrated by the story of Mr 
8, Substance and Show (J. R. Osgood and Co.), | Moody’s conversion, the origin of which we-do not 
n character as well as form a true companion | remember to have seen before. While yet a boy 
me to the sermons. The only fault of Mr.| he was attending one Sabbath the Mount Ve 
iipple’s memoir is its brevity. The first and} non Church, fell asleep during the sermon, slept 
gest impression left on our minds by reading | on throughout it, and was awakened just in time 
Whipple’s sketch is the sense of its inade-| to hear the closing four words of the prayer— 
icy. An admirable sketch it certainly is, but | “for Christ’s sake. Amen.” There was that in 
noble a nature ought to have some worthier | the tones of the preacher’s voice which arrested 
rd of his noble life than so slight an outline. | his attention, fastened the words upon his mind, 
question how far a biographer may use the} sent him home repeating them to himself, and 
itions of personal character afforded by | suffered them never to leave him till they brought 
ute correspondence is an unsolved, perhaps} him to Christ. Scarcely less was this masterful 
insoluble, one, to be determined rather by} spiritual power illustrated by his benedictions, 
moral judgment than by fixed rules; but | which were always brief prayers, a single sen 
y there must have been left some material | tence phrased and adapted to the text, and nev 
t of which at least a fuller disclosure of the | two alike. Something of this personal spiritual 
ner life of Starr King might have been made | power, ‘haracteristic of the man, resides in the 
thout violating the proprieties of life. Rev. | book. is more than a memorial to the dead; 
harles H. Payson was one of the great army of | the life of the living palpitates in it. The biog 
nknown but noble witnesses to the value of vital | rapher conceals himself. He has shown wisdom 
‘hristianity, a living exemplification of the truth | in his selection and arrangement of materials, 
it the poor still gladly hear the voice of Christ | and he is generally self-restrained in the utter 
His servants. His whole life was spent in mis-} ance of his own opinions and feelings. If he 
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overeulogizes Dr. Kirk’s participation in the anti- 
slavery conflict, he at least quotes Dr. Kirk’s own 
words, so that the reader may easily correct the 
0 exalted estimate presented of him as a polit- 
al leader and teacher. Every man is not for 
very work, and Dr. Kirk was not formed to be a 
acher of mere ethical science, either in the ab- 
tract or the concrete. The book is full of sug- 
stive hints to the preacher, and will give spirit- 
itl impulse and help to any Christian reader, lay 
r ministerial, 

The third volume of Supernatural Religion 
(Roberts Brothers) completes a remarkable work, 
but one whose actual effect will hardly be com- 
mensurate with its apparent scholarship. The 
author is familiar with German critical literature, 
and reproduces it, without quotation, in a clear 
style, with a lawyer’s effective massing of objec- 
tions, discovering and elaborating all difficulties 
presented in the New Testament records, and 
quietly ignoring the greater difficulties presented 
by the hypotheses of Baur and his school of erit- 
ivism. He that has read Supernatural Religion 
knows all of the distinctive skeptical criticism of 
the present generation. 

Dr. Cunnincuam Grtxte’s Life and Words of 
Christ (D., Appleton and Co.) is misnamed. It 
should be entitled the “ Life and Times of Christ.” 
As a picture of the civilization of Christ’s time 
and country it is admirable. Dr. Geikie has made 
himself thoroughly familiar with all those phases 
and aspects of truth which study can make avail- 
able in interpreting the wonderful life and teach- 
ings and yet more wonderful character of the 
founder of Christianity. He is thoroughly famil- 
iar with Greek and Roman civilization. He has 
read the teachings of Christ in the light thrown 
upon them by contemporaneous Rabbinical teach- 
ings, His archaic knowledge is not the product 
of a special cramming for this book. It is digest- 
ed knowledge: it appears less in learned foot- 
notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. 
In this respect no life of Christ, except Renan’s, 
compares with it; and it is hardly necessary to 
say that Dr. Geikie’s life of Christ is not a hu- 
manitarian but a Christian life. What Cony- 
beare and Howson have done for the life of St. 
Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the life of Paul’s 
Lord. The learning is not less full nor less lu- 
minous; it is in some respects more thoroughly 
harmonized with and incorporated into the life 
itself. This work is possibly less popular in its 
style than the analogous work of Dr. Farrar, and 
less fervent and spiritual in tone than Dr. Hanna's, 
but more suggestive and more rich in real schol- 
arship than the former, more thoughtful than the 
latter, and more valuable to the Bible student than 
cither. 

If it really was the intention of either author 
or translator of Rosert Houpry’s Secrets of Con- 
juring and Magic (George Routledge and Sons) 
to enable the ordinary reader “to become a wiz- 
ard,” the book is a most stupendous failure. We 
need not tell our readers that Robert Houdin was 
the father of modern magic, for something of his 
life has been recently told them in the pages of 
this Magazine. Nor need we remind them that 
the translator and editor of this book, Professor 
HorrMany, is without a living superior in his 
peculiar department. This Literary Recorder 
has always enjoyed “magic,” and always been 
accustomed to make the children a convenient 
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excuse for going to see Blitz or Hoffmann, o, 
Hermann or Heller, and he therefore tobe. on 
this book with regret that the fascinating py. 
tery was henceforth to be no mystery. The { 
was needless. The explanations are more thay. 
vellous than the performances. It is all yor, 
simple ; you are simply to hold balls, money, play. 
ing-cards, in the palm of the hand and go , 
using your fingers as though nothing were in j;. 
are to put things into one pocket and take th, m 
out of the other, with all eyes fixed upon you 
and yet without detection ; are to pick up balls 
as big as a hat by means of your little fing 1 
are to make the whole audience look at one pe se 
in order that, before their very eyes, you may 
something unobserved at another point * compel 
them to take any card you choose, and so arrang 
that they will always do it, ete., ete., all of whieh 
is as simple to read as it is incomprehensible jy 
the practice. We shall go to the next prestidiyi. 
tateur’s performance with new interest in the mys. 
tery, which is only more mysterious than it was 
before. As an illustration of the power of de. 
velopment of which the human muscles are capa. 
ble this book is really a useful contribution to 
the study of human nature; as an illustration of 
the power of one man, with a definite purpose, 
over the thoughts and even the eyes of an auii- 
ence, it is a curious study in psychology ; and to 
the thoughtful student it will suggest an expla. 
nation of some phenomena more important than 
any that are ever witnessed on a wizard’s stage, 
Dr. TuroporE D. Wootsey’s magnificent work, 
Political Science ; or, The State (Scribner, - 
strong, and Co.), is the ripened product of a lif 
time, the work of a specialist familiar with his 
theme, and bringing to its elucidation both a 
thorough scholarship and a rare power of insight. 
The author seems to us to have had too little in 
view the fact that such a work is not merely a 
treatise to be read, but a cyclopedia to be used 
in the reference library. But as Dr. Woolsey has 
himself called attention to the difficulties occa- 
sioned by his method of treatment, we may per- 
haps assume that any different method presented 
to his mind other and more serious difficulties, 
which are equally as great though not as appar- 
ent to the critic who has not thoroughly consid- 
ered them, The work is in three parts—Part I 
treating of the doctrine of personal rights; Part 
II., of the theory of the state ; Part IIL, of prac- 
tical politics. This last is the largest; it em- 
braces three chapters in the first volume, and all 
of the second volume; but the most important 
portion of the work appears to us to be Part IL, 
since out of Dr. Woolsey’s theories of the state 
all his conceptions of practical polities are evolved. 
They occupy more room, as the branches occupy 
more room than the root; but it is the root that 
gives character to the tree. The artificial theory 
that the right of the state to exist depends upon 
a purely imaginary compact, by which individuals 
surrender certain of their rights and liberties 
for the sake of protection and other correspond- 
ing advantages derived from social organization, 
Dr. Woolsey repudiates ; he places its right to be 
on the fact that it is, “in the natural order of 
things, God’s method of helping men toward a 
perfect life.’ The conveniently simple philoso- 
phy that “the only purpose for which power can 
be rightfully exercised over any member of a civ- 
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ruins, its deserts, its strange manners, its curious | pictures being reproductions. The volumes 


costumes ; but we know of none that gives so 
much really fresh, interesting, and valuable infor- 
mation as to the real life of Egypt, the life of her 
people and their institutions, the life that makes 
the country what it is and will determine what it 
is to be, as is furnished by The Khedive’s Lgypt. 

The Christmas tree bloomed late this year, and 
some of its fruit was not ready for plucking when 
our January number went to press. We group 
them here in a paragraph. One of the handsom- 
est books of the season is The Rhine Illustrated 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.). It is scarcely too 
much to say that it is worthy of the theme. It 
is a large volume, for the table rather than for 
the library shelf, a worthy companion of Doré’s 
Spain or the India of previous years, It is a trans- 
lation from the German ; three authors and some 
twenty artists have combined to make it what it is. 
The pictures are reproduced, many if not all of 
them, from some of the German illustrated papers 
—if our memory serves us aright, from the Ueber 
Land und Meer. Thereis no finer work done abroad 
in periodical literature than that of the German il- 
lustrated papers, for Germany cares more for art 
than to be “ up with the times ;” her illustrations 
of nature are therefore unsurpassed. There is 
considerable variety in the excellence of these il- 
lustrations ; some of them seem to be either im- 
perfectly printed or to be impressions of worn elec- 
trotypes ; but, take it as a whole, it is a thoroughly 
enjoyable book, both in an art and a literary point of 
view. The descriptive matter is imbued with a po- 
etic feeling which lifts it quite above the ordinary 
notes of a mere tourist. The volume will be a fa- 
vorite souvenir to those who have visited the Rhine, 
and it will serve a good purpose, in lieu of a visit, 
to those who have never been there.— Karly New 
England Interiors, sketched by Anruur Lirrie (A. 
Williams and Co.), possesses a double interest. 
The author suggests in his preface—and the sug- 
gestion is not an unreasonable one—that while we 
are reviving the old Queen Anne style of archi- 
tecture, borrowing the restoration impulse from 
abroad, it would be not inappropriate to revive co- 
lonial architecture, creating an original impulse for 
ourselves. The book has, in this aspect, an archi- 
tectural value. It presents sketches of interiors 
of houses in Salem, Marblehead, Portsmouth, Kit- 
tery, and Little Harbor—houses built as far back, 
some of them, as 1670, and still, after two centu- 
ries of use, in a good condition. One sketch gives 
the outline of a paper which was put upon the 
walls of Governor John Wentworth’s house in 
Portsmouth in 1769, and is still “in excellent 
preservation.” The carpet and curtains that 
were put there when the house was built are 
also still there. The Puritans made their work 
to last. The book has thus a historical and 
archaic interest. It carries us literally to the fire- 
sides of the forefathers of New England. The 
pictures are etchings; in some cases we wish 
the artist had given them a little more careful 
finish. We also wish, from the one exterior given 
as a frontispiece, that he had given some exte- 
riors, or that a second volume of exteriors may 
follow and supplement this one.— Wanderings in 
Four Continents (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) pre- 
sents in two volumes a series of sketches of trav- 
els in India, South America, Turkey, and European 
countries. They are by various writers, and are 
quite claborately illustrated, a number of the 











make entertaining winter evening reading a 
their value would have been considerably ey 
if there had been some arrangement such as 
give at least a quast continuity to the nar 
and a unity and symmetry to the volumes,—\ 
should not have guessed that All Around a Py 

by Lizzie W. Cuampney (Lockwood, Brooks, ; 
Co.), was for children, were it not that the we 

“Children’s Art Series” are printed on the cove: 
The book belongs to that school of modern |; 
ature in which very abstract or poetic ideas, w] 
only a mature mind can comprehend, are furnis 
ed with a pretense of being intended for child, 
but really with an unconscious eye to the fat}, 
and mothers. The stories which make this , 
ume incidentally convey considerable art informa. 
tion. The illustrations, by J. Wells Champn, 

are unique.—In writing for children About ())) 
Story- Tellers (Seribner, Armstrong, and Co.), “ [k 
Marvel” does not lay aside the sweet dignity of his 
real character to amuse and entertain his youns 
auditors by a romp, but as a serene grandfather ip. 
vites the children into his library, and makes tly 
quiet evening hour the most delightful and sacreg 
of all the day to his invited guests. His object is 
twofold—first, to introduce to the rising cen: 
ation old friends in literature, Arabian Niyh: 
Pilgrim's Progress, Grimm Brothers’ Tales, ani 
the like ; second, so to tell the story of these books 
and their authors as to convey useful information 
concerning epochs and eras in literature. The 
book is deeidedly original in structure and admi 
rable in execution. The illustrations are charm 
ing.—Miss Aucorr gives us another characteris 
tic volume of scraps from Aunt Jo's Serap Bay 
(Roberts Brothers).—Gold and Gilt (H. Hoyt) :s 
a collection of stories, connected by a com 
thread, illustrating the golden texts of the Sunday 
school lessons for 1878: a good book for th 
Sunday-school scholar.—Zom, by G. L. Cuaney 
(Roberts Brothers), is a companion volume to 
G. F. Grant and Co.: object, to show boys how 
to be brothers: good object, well carried out.— 
The Prince of Argolis (H. Holt and Co.) is mig 
nificently gotten up; on paper as thiek as card- 
board, illustrations on every page, and tissue-paper 
against every page; but the beauty is all in th 
dress. Archaic stories are rarely fascinating ; this 
is no exception to the general rule of dullness 
An Englishman’s Greek romance is neither En- 
glish nor Greek; it has neither the romance of 
the olden nor of the modern time. As examples 
of the photo-relief process the illustrations ar 
remarkable ; decidedly superior to any thing of 
the same kind whieh we are accustomed to pro- 
duee on this side of the water.—Scribners repub- 
lish a volume of Poetry for Children, by Cuances 
and Mary Lams, first published in 1809, for a 
long time out of print, and now recently brought 
to the light and anew given to the public: a book 
interesting in itself as well as from its curious 
history.—We note another of Jutys Verng’s wild 
romances, Hector Servadac ; or, the Career of a 
Comet (Seribner): of course wholly impossible : 
elaborate in gilt binding and illustration.—Soruts 
May sends out another girls’ book, Quinnebasset 
Girls (Lee and Shepard). She is a voluminous 
writer—a little too voluminous, perhaps; capable 
of doing better work if she did less of it —Dora’s 
Housekeeping (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.) is a com- 
panion to Siz Little Cooks, a story of a little girl’s 
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pl or other and undiscovered bodies may en- 
ter in. A term expressing the total correction 
to Hansen’s tables is deduced and provisionally 
adopted. Its theoretic basis requires further in- 
vestigation. Dr. Haughton has considered these 
ancient eclipses in a memoir read to the British 
Association. Dr. Weiler has also a series of pa- 
pers on the theory of the secular acceleration, in 
the Astronomische Nachrichten, No, 2060 et seq. 
Tisserand continues in the Comptes Rendus his 
researches on the system of Saturn, and has pub- 
lished the motions of the perisaturnium of each of 
the five inner satellites, 
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the Indian Ocean, The study and prediction of 
these storms have for years been Mr. Meldrum's 
specialty, and he has now attained to such ex- 
pertness that “there is no country in the world 
so well provided for in this respect as the little 
colony of Mauritius.” The incurving vortical mo- 
tion of the air in every cyclone has for seventeen 
years been maintained, and is now further con- 
sidered in opposition to the purely circular the- 
ories. Charts showing the tracks of cyclones 
in the Indian Ocean for the thirty years 1847 
to 1876 are now nearly complete. The annual 
rain-fall for 1876 shows a remarkable deficiency 
over the whole island; the cyclones were fewer, 
and of notably less extent and intensity, both 
agreeing with Mr, Meldrum’s former conclusions 
as to a sun spot cycle in meteorology, for 1876 
was a year of minimum sun-spot frequency. The 
most important magnetic storms occurred on 
February 19-20 and March 25-26. 

The recent publications of the Indian Meteor- 
ological Office at Calcutta, under Blanford, in- 
clude, besides the “ observations” and the “ mem- 
oirs” previously noted, also the “instructions” 
and the “tables” for the use of observers. In 
the latter Blanford gives especial attention to the 
tables to be used with the dry and wet bulb psy- 
chrometer, which tables he has compiled for the 
altitudes 800, 2000, 4000, and 7000 feet; so far 
as regards relative humidity these can be used in 
other countries as well as India; but as regards 
vapor tensions they are specially adapted to the 
latitude 22°, in order to allow for the variation of 
gravity. This slight correction was, according to 
Blanford, first applied by Robert Dixon. 

The annual report of the United States Coast 
Survey for 1874-75, just received, contains in its 
numerous appendixes some highly important con- 
tributions to terrestrial physics. Among these 
we especially note the voluminous report of C. 
A. Schott on the secular change of magnetic dec- 
lination in the United States and North Amer- 
ica. This change, although well represented by 


the so-called circular functions, yet need not be of | 
The circular function merely 


a periodic nature. 
represents the phenomena observed during the 
pust few centuries, and nothing should be inferred 
is to their future course, or as to the true cause 
of the observed changes. Forty-three stations 
are available to Mr, Schott in the study of the 
magnetic declinations, A cursory examination 
shows that the needle became stationary and 
then reversed its secular motion in the New En- 
gland States toward the end of the past century, 
in the Atlantic coast States to the west and south 
early in the present, and in Mexico about the close 
of the first third of the present century. In Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, and Washington Territory it has 
not yet reached its stationary point. 

Another important memoir by Schott gives the 
results of the discussion of the photographic-mag- 
netic record at Key West, 1860-1866. 

After considering the normal monthly averages, 
Schott takes the hourly and monthly means of 
all the disturbances by which he understands all 
those individual readings that are rejected by 
‘Peirce’s Criterion.” The easterly disturbances 
exceed the westerly in every year but two. The 
evidence of a connection of some kind between 
the amplitude of the daily variation and the sun 
spots is quite strong. 

In Physics, we notice that the new form of 
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Sprengel pump described last month, the fal} ty}, 
of which is only ten inches long, is for 
Mawson and Swan, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ¢ 
the price of £7 10s, sterling. This firm also mak 
a compound pump of this sort having three { 
tubes, by which the exhaustion is very much q 
celerated, at the price of £9. A small vacuur 
tube was exhausted with the former inst , 
in twelve minutes so perfectly that an elect, 
spark of half an inch in air would not pass throug} 
it. With the compound pump the exhaustion 
took but three minutes. 

Terquem shows very elegantly the phases of a 
vibrating plate by placing a wide-mouth bell-ja, 
over the plate, connecting the jar with one of 
Kénig’s manometric flames. If the axis of the 
bell be exactly over the centre of the plate t} 
flame is entirely unaffected ; so, also, if syn 
rically placed over a nodal line. When the bell 
is displaced even slightly, the flame shows se; 
rations, which reach a maximum when it comes 
over a ventral segment. The experiment may 
be modified by using two smaller bell-jars, cor 
nected to the same capsule by a Y tube, a sliding 
tube being placed on one of the branches for ad- 
justment. In this way the serration of the flam 
may be made very strong, being the sum or dif 
ference of the separate segments according as 
the bells are placed over alternate or adjoining 
portions. The gas jet used is made more brilliant 
by carbonizing the gas before burning, and by 
inclosing it in a tube through which a current of 
oxygen is passed. <A cylinder of mica, blackened 
except opposite to the flame, surrounds the outer 
tube. 

M‘Leod, according to Nature, has described 
some experiments made with his new apparatus 
upon the exact number of vibrations made | 
tuning-forks. He used two sets of forks belong. 
ing to the South Kensington Physieal Laborator 
and a third set just received from Konig. Th 
results showed a remarkable concordance, the ex 
treme measurements in the worst set of observa 
tions on a fork of 256 complete vibrations only 
differing by 0.005 per cent., while in the good set 
they agreed within 0.00078 per cent. The new 
series from 256 to 512 he found to give from 0.5 
to 0.5 of a vibration more than was anticipated, 
but this he ascribes to difference of temperature. 

Eliis, who some months ago questioned the ac- 
curacy of Kénig’s forks, has made more experi- 
ments with Appun’s tonometer, upon the imdi- 
eations of which he based his statement, and 
finds (1) that the beats of the harmonium reeds 
in Appun’s tonometer are affeeted by taking 
place in a confined space of air; (2) that they 
are accelerated ; and (3) that the acceleration be- 
ing roughly about one per cent., will probably, 
when completely ascertained, account for the dis- 
crepancy observed. The acoustic fact thus as- 
certained has undoubtedly important bearing on 
other similar phenomena. 

Bornstein has experimented to determine the 
influence of light upon the electric resistance of 
metals, and gives the following as his conclu- 
sions: Ist, the property of having the resistance 
to an electric current diminished by the action of 
light is not limited to the metalloids selenium and 
tellurium, but occurs also in platinum, gold, and 
silver, and hence most probably in all the metals ; 
2d, an electric current lessens the conducting 
power of a conductor as well as its sensibility to 
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it in both cases the former value of these | and the loss of force is less than tion ap 
stants is gradually attained after the current | paratus. A great many discharges can be had 
ses to pass through the substance without the secondary battery being perceptibly 
has described an apparatus for determin- | weakened, as each discharge removes only a small 

- astigmatism, and at the same time the num- | quantity of elec t : 
position of the axis of the correcting In Chemistry, we note the address of Professor 
carded as a cylindrical lens. Two verti- | Kekulé, on entering uy the duties of rector of 
s, movable around the same horizontal | the University of Bonn, upon the scientifie posi- 
iurrv each a system of lenses, those of the | tion of this science and its fundamental prin iples 
sk being cylindrical, inserted in mountings | He defined chemistry, and diff it 1 it from 
i upon their borders and gearing with a| physics and mechanics, thus: “Chemistry is the 
w heel so that they can be simultaneously | science of the statics and dynamics of atoms: phys- 
1: those of the second disk are spherical Ics, that of the statics and dyna es of mole ules; 
first disk is used to determine astigmatism | while mechanics considers the masses of matter 
ing through its lenses a circle divided into | consisting of a large number of molecules.” In 
s of 15° by radii; and having determined | opposition to the opinion that theory should be 
ction and adjusted the axes of the lenses | banished from the exact sciences, he regarded it 
rotation of the disk gives the focal adjust-| as an actual felt ne ity of the human mind 


ought. 

id hypermetropia to be corrected. 
iment is called an optometer. 

n has studied the spectrum of the electric 


Lt 


rk taken in compressed ‘gas, both directly and | the most valuable discov 


ote 


raphy; and he concludes that the spark 


r these circumstances is compound, contain- | the compound obtained by the 


icing a continuous spectrum 
come from the gaseous medium and from 
the second are torn from the elec 
es or from the adjacent walls of the tube 


! tr . 
« ectrodes : 
} 


solid or liquid particles are collected in the | carbonate was added, 
tral portions, the spark proper, while the au-| lized; the result was a colorless sa 


ole is formed of gaseous particles. 


The second disk permits the my-| to classify the endless series of individ 
The | from general stand-points 


} 
} 


neandescent gascous particles producing a | and called thallo 
trum of lines, and solid or liquid particles | orless body, while 
The first of | by Carstanjen was 


This aureole | other portion dou 


1 


| facts 
—at present of a hypo 


la 


thetical nature—and that it was precisely the lis 
cussion of these hypotheses which often led to 
Friswell and Greenaway have re-investigated 
former in 1871, 

is platinocyanate. It was a col- 

the body previously obtained 

blood-red in color. For this 


purpose platinocyanic ed 
action of sulphuric 


To one portion an e 


acid was produc by the 
barium platinocyanate 
tivalent quantity of thallous 
and the sol 


icid on 


tion crystal 
It. To the 


ible this quantity of the carbon 


to the total spark what the bluish base of a| ate was added; the result was the dark red salt 


ile flame is to the entire flame. As the press- 


e increases, the solid or liquid particles become | 


bundant, and their continuous spectrum 


lominates, finally extinguishing by its supe-| in solution; the resulting 





l 
+ th 
tl 


ea 


us spectrum. 


| 


Hence he regards it as incorrect to say 
gaseous lines widen and unite to a con- | 





referred to, which was 
latinocyanate. 


} 


a double carbonate and 
t} 


lo confirm $s result, barium 


| platinoeyanate and thallous sulphate were mixed 


rightness the linear spectrum of the gaseous | colorless. 


crystals wert perfectly 

Kern has described more fully some of the 
chemical reactions of his new metal, davyum, 
| wn P » 1 . . 7 
The metal itself belongs to the platinum group, is 


Beequerel has published an extended memoir | silver white in color, hard, malleable at a red heat, 


The results 
has obtained tend to show that both 


magnetic rotatory polarization. 
h he 


lirect and reverse magnetic rotations of the | phurie acid. 


» of poiarization of light, as is the case in 
phenomena of magnetism and diamagnetism, 
ve a common origin, and are the manifestation 


fa general property of bodies—that of becoming | 


tic. This property is possessed to a more 





that of the medium which envelops them. 


Planté has constructed what he calls a rheo- forms double chlorides, that with 


static machine by combining a number of con- 


nsers (made of mica and tin) so as to be easily | weight has not been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


considerable degree by various substances, | The nitrate is a brown mass, 
i the effects which have been observed may be | monoxide on calcination 
regarded as due to a difference between the mag- | nide, davyum chlori 
tic action of the molecules of the bodies and | ly crystallized 


f 


and has a density of 9.385 at 25° C 


soluble in aqua reg 


at It is easily 
j 


I ng sul 


1, difficultly so in boili 
Potassium hydrate precipitates its 
hydrate yellow, the pr 


uble in acids, even in acetic 


( being readily sol- 


pitate 





Hydrogen sulph 





gives a brown precipitate, soluble in alkali sul- 
phides, yielding sulpho-salts. The sulphocyanate 
is in dark red crystals, becoming black on heat 

and yields a bl: 


1d 


Wit 
| 


pie 


h potassium 
le salts be 
] 


ves dou 
The chlori 
in alcohol and ether, and is not deliquescent 


le is soluble in water, 
It 
lo 


Its atomic 


ined, but 


sodium ch 


ride being almost insolu 


ile in water 


let y 
icterm 


accurately 


urged from a secondary battery in quantity, | is believed to be not far from 150. 


i discharged in tension. 


ngitudinal metallic bands, and traversed by bent 
copper wire (for the two objects named). 


The commutator is | 
i long cylinder of hardened caoutchouc, having | tion the so-called “ 


Atterberg has subjected to fractional distilla- 
which is obtained 
as a first product in distilling the wood tar mad 


nade 


wood oil.” 


Metal- | in Sweden from resinous woods, principally that 
springs are connected with the two armatures | of Pinus sylvestris 


In this way he suc ceeded in 


f each condenser, and fixed on an ebonite plate | isolating a terpene having the properties of aus 


each side of the evlinder, which is rotated 


. } . 
(A series of sparks can be got between the branch- | pine wood, an 
s of the exciter in this arrangement, quite like | similar body. 


se from electric machines with condensers. 
a 


L110 ( 


lischarges are always in the same direction, | er constitute eighty | 


tralene, and another having the odor of fresh 
entifiable with any other 
To this, therefore, the author gives 
the name sylvestr The two terpenes togeth- 


tr 
the oil. 


1 not 
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trene has a density of 0 $612 at 16° , rotates the 
polarized ray 19.5° to the right in sodium light, 
and forms two compounds with hydrogen chloride. 
Heated with potassium hydrate, sylvestrene yields 
an oil having a strong pelargonium odor. 

Zulkowsky has sought to produce rosolie acid 
from a mixture of cresol and phenol precisely 
as rosaniline is produced from toluidine and an- 
iline, the corresponding amines. For this pur- 
pose two molecules of cresol, one of phenol, and 
three of sulphuric acid were heated with arsenic 
acid to 120°. The mixture became dark brown 
and thick, and yielded to water a gummy sub- 
stance with a metallic lustre, having all the prop- 
erties of rosolic acid. The relation of this color- 
ing matter to rosaniline is thus rendered quite 
apparent. 

Schmidt has discovered that by the action of 
aqueous ammonia upon carbonyl sulphide, urea 
is produced. For this reaction it is only neces- 
sary to pass the carbonyl sulphide gas through a 
concentrated aqueous solution of ammonia. The 
solution becomes yellow, and on spontaneous 
evaporation evolves ammonium sulphide and 
carbonate, and leaves a residue of urea. Push- 
ing the saturation further, there is formed a com- 
pound by direct union. 

Bougarel claims to have isolated from the leaves 
of the cherry laurel a new organic acid, to which 
he gives the name phyllic acid. The leaves are 
steeped in boiling alcohol, the alcoholic extract 
treated with ether, the ether distilled off, the 
amorphous grains dissolved in dilute potash, an 
crystallized. On redissolving and adding an 
acid, phyllic acid is precipitated as a resinous 
mass, soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water. 
It is without taste, has a density of 1.014, rotates 
the yellow ray 28° to the right, and fuses at 170°. 
Analysis gave it the formula C vo H,,0,,. Further 
experiment showed that this acid was contained 
in the leaves of the quince, apple, peach, almond, 
lilac, and sycamore. 

Anthropology.—The committee charged with 
the anthropological department of the Paris Ex- 
hibition continue to perfect their arrangements 
and to publish pamphlets of advice and direction 
to collectors. If one-half of their plans are real- 
ized, the anthropological exhibition will be far 
the grandest that the world has ever witnessed. 

The Anthropological Society of Munich, a 
branch of the German general society, have com- 
menced during the present year to publish a sep- 
arate organ, entitled Beitrdge fiir Anthropologie 
und Urgeschichte Bayerns. 

An anthropological exhibition will be opened 
in Moscow in 1879. Several parties are already 
in the field making archeological collections. 
Among them M. Kelsief has been very fortunate 
in his researches around the borders of the White 
Sea and among the Lapps. 

Several valuable though short sketches of the 
tribes on the border-land between Russia and 
Asiatic Turkey have appeared in the Geograph- 
ical Magazine. It would require all the space al- 
lowed to these notes merely to copy the titles of 
works in Trubner’s catalogue upon the seat of 
war and upon the ethnography of British India. 

The American Bookseller has consolidated with 
the Jndex, and since April 1 has continued to fur- 
nish the titles and references not only of anthro- 
pological articles, but also upon many other im- 
portant topics. 


NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZIN E. 


eee 


The ‘subje ct of American anthropology, 80 loys 
neglected and so much abused, is likely now . 
be more systematically studied, Major Powe 
has already in hand material for two or th 
additional volumes of contributions to America: ’ 
ethnology. The ethnological department of ¢) 
National Museum, now under the direction of D 
Charles Rau, has been so greatly enriched 
contributions from Bowers, Powers, Schumac| 
and others that material is in hand for anor} 
archeological volume. 


Professor Putnam, of Sa. 
lem, having made very extensive excavati ions j 
Tennessee, after the Nashville meeting of ; 
American Association, is prepared to classi 
mounds not only by shape, ete., but by race 
tribe. The unique collection from Turk’s q 
Caicos islands, mentioned and partly figured ; 
the Smithsonian Report of 1876, has been grea; 
enriched by contributions from George J. Gib}; 
and J.D. Murphy. The chief importance of thes; 
specimens is the light thrown upon some puzzling 
forms of stone implements once supposed to | 
metates, but now known to have been stools 
The death of Professor Orton while prosecuting 
archeological researches in Peru is a great Joss 
to American anthropology. The portions of th 
subject least developed among us are anthropot. 
omy and biological anthropology, for which 1 
other land furnishes such varied material. It js 
to be devoutly wished that the spirit of Jeffy 
Wyman may inspire some of our rising anatomist 
and biologists to give their time and talent to this 
neglected chapter of American anthropology, 

In Botany, we have to notice the appearan 
of the first fasciculus of the Ferns of the 
States, by Professor. D, C. Eaton, with plates by 
Mr. J. H. Emerton. Four excellent, figures ar 
given of Lygodium palmatum, Cheilanthes coopere, 
Cheilanthes vestita, and Asplenium serratun, au 
the work does great credit to its projectors. A 
second fasciculus of the Wild Flowers of North 
America contains plates of Jris versicolor, Sii- 
ronema lanceolatum, Rudbeckia columnaris, anu 
Viola sagittata. This fasciculus maintains th 
high artistic standard of the first, and the plate 
of Lris versicolor is especially beautiful. Another 
illustrated work, similar to the Ferns of the Unit- 
ed States in size, is just published by G. E. Daven. 
port, on Botrychium simplex and its allies. 

In the Botanische Zeitung are two interesting 
papers. One by Rostafinski and Woronin is on 
the development of Botrydium granulatum, aud 
is illustrated by several fine plates executed by 
Woronin, The development was studied by Ros- 
tafinski at Strasburg and Woronin in St. Peters- 
burg, and the results were compared, They found 
that the species passes through several different 
phases, which had been considered by preceding 
botanists as distinct species. There are several 
different modes in which the zoospores are pro- 
duced, and some are furnished with one and oth- 
ers with two cilia. The latter unite in twos or 
some larger number, and may be said to conju- 
gate, forming what Rostafinski calls an isospore. 
The setond paper, on the development of Aceta- 
bularia mediterranea, is by Professors De Bary 
and Strasburger. The growth of the plant until 
the formation of the spores had previously been 
studied by Woronin at Antibes. In the present 


jute 


paper the spores are shown to contain zoospores, 
and so should rather be called zoosporangia. 
There is also described a peculiar basal process. 
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EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


e Annales des Sciences there is a number | sl produced in great quantit 
esting papers on different subjects relat- |} n Hiitte at Osnabriick, we lear: 
yegetable physiology Van Tieghem re- | \ j pr ducts is nov ul made 

slag Company, at ddlesborough. 


3 experiments on the digestion of albumen. | l: 
ide use of seeds containing albumen of two products consist of building blocks, cement 


, and 
it kinds, as fleshy and farinaceous, and | concrete. Concerning the cement, it is said that 
ved two different methods—first, where the | while it is but little inferior to Portlaz 
n was isolated and submitted to the germi- | it is seventy-five per cent. cheaper in pr 


g process ; and second, where the whole seed | tensive and, it is said, successful expe! 
ace 


method of Mr. B. Britton, by takin 
slag from the blast-furnaces and tra 


wed to germinate. He concludes by say- | also been made to produce glass 
t the fleshy albumen has an activity of its 
t digests itself, and the embryo simply 


; the products of this internal digestion. | to Siemens glass furnaces, where « 


| 
farinaceous albumen, on the contrary, is of carbonate of soda and silica are added 
e, and is digested by the embryo itself. trials are affirmed to have proved so successf 
3 also a translation in the same journal of | that special works for the producti 
irticle of Wiesner on the influence of light | bottles have been erected. 
liation of heat on exhalation. Thetheory| The growth of the silk industry of the 1 
esner is that luminous rays are transform-| States has lately been pointedly noticed b 
to calorific rays by the action of chlorophyll | representative at Lyons, France, whose report 
tainly a brilliant discovery. the State Department shows that for the y 
yineering and Mechanics.—The Ohio River | ending September 80, 1877, as compared with th 
ment Commission recently held a meet- | year preceding, there was a decrease in the ex 
t Pittsburgh, at which the chairman of the | portation of silk goods to the U States from 
tive committee submitted a report of prog-| that port alone of $1,730,370, or more than on¢ 
This report affirms that the progress of | fifth of the whole export of these manufactures 
) improvement “has been vexatiously de An increase of exportations of raw silk to th 
by misjudged opposition.”. The govern-| United States during the same period, amounting 
ngineers were prevented from prosecuting | to $500,000, indicates very clearly that the d 
ibors on the Davis Island dam on account | crease in the exportation of manufactured sil 


t LK 


lay on the part of the State of Pennsyl- | was owing to the increase of home manufactures 
1 in granting jurisdiction over the ground for The German journals have the information that 
lock and abutments of the dams, which has | the construction of the net-work of subterranean 
lately been obtained. After dwelling at | telegraph lines to connect the chief cities of the 
length upon the national importance of | empire is being rapidly pushed forward. In ad- 
ntemplated works of improvement of the | dition to the completion of the branches already 
, the report contained, among other signifi- | notic 1 in these columns, we are informed that 
remarks, the following statement: “At the} work has commenced upon the Potsdam-Magde 
esent time the domestic commerce of the towns | burg branch, which is to be completed this year, 
i cities upon the Ohio is stated by the Senate | and to be extended next year, by way of Braun 
mmittee on Transportation at $1,647,000,000, | schweig, Hanover, etc., to Cologne. The Ham 
nearly double the whole foreign commerce of | burg-Kiel branch has also been commenced. 

» United States. Professor Tyndall, reporting the results of some 
‘aptain Eads, replying to certain adverse criti- | elaborate experiments conducted at the South 
sms as to the progress of his work of improving | Foreland Light-house, with the view of determi: 

Mississippi, affirms that there has been no} ing the adaptability of the electric light for light 
shoaling as has been charged, but that on the house uses, and the relative merits of the several 
ontrary there has been an appreciable deepening | forms of magneto-electric machines, declares that 
the channel for a considerable distance out- | “the new machines mark a great advance both 
ward from the ends of the jetties. in economy and power as regards the application 


| 
| 
| 
| 


f 


An effort is being made to induce Congress to of the electric light to light-house purposes ” The 
take the necessary steps for the improvement of | report is understood to indicate the superiority 
navigation of the St. Croix, Chippewa, and | of the Siemens machine. The success that has 
Wisconsin rivers, in the States of Wisconsin and attended the experimental trials of the electric 
Minnesota, by establishing storage reservoirs at light in Europe for lighting railway stations, 
their head waters, after a proposition to this effect | docks, etc., appears to warrant the statement that 
lately made by Major Farquhar. the time is close at hand when we shall see its 
The Federal Council of Switzerland has ad-| very general introduction for illuminating and si 
dressed a circular to the governments of the ean- | naling purposes. 
tons interested in the completion of the St. Got-| M. Clenandot has succeeded, it is s 
hard tunnel and railroad, calling attention to the ducing iridescent glass by treating gla 
notable progress made in the construction of the | pressure of from two to five atmos 
tunnel during the fifth year of the work, as com-| acids. Glass thus rendered artificially iridescent 
pared with preceding years, and affirming that,|is said to be quite as beautiful as the ancient 
should no unforeseen difficulties intervene, the | specimens so highly prized by antiquarians. 
tunnel will be completed within the next three} The Hardware Reporter notices that there is 
years, an establishment at New Cumberland, West Vir- 
The appearance of several communications in | ginia, at which fire-bricks are made from natural 
the proceedings of English and German technical | gas from a well near by. Nine kilns, three steam 
societies indicates that the question of the util- | boilers, and ten drying furnaces are supplied with 
ization of blast-furnace slag is attracting increas- | this fuel, and the daily product is fifty-five thou- 
ing attention. In addition to the slag block and | sand 
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POLITICAL. 

— Record is closed on the 24th of Decem- 
ber sega House of Representatives, No- 

vem He 4, passed the bill for the repeal of the 
rd section of the Resumption Act, by a vote of 

1: 3 to 120. 

On the lst of December M. C. Butler was ad- 
mitted to the Senate from South Carolina, and W. 
P. Kellogg from Louisiana; on the 10th, J. B. 
Eustis was admitted as Senator from Louisiana. 

The nomination of J. M. Harlan as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court was 
confirmed by the Senate November 29. 

The extra session of the Forty-fifth Congress 
was finally adjourned December 3, and the regu- 
lar session was opened. A number of nomina- 
tions remained uneonfirmed. Among these were 
those for Collector, Naval Officer, and Surveyor 
of the port of New York. On the 11th the Com- 
mittee on Commerce reported against the nom- 
inations of Messrs. Roosevelt and Prince for 
Collector and Naval Officer, and in favor of Mr. 
Merritt as Surveyor. Their report was sustained 
bv the Senate. 

The President’s first annual Message and the 
department reports were submitted at the open- 
ing of the session. The President reiterated the 
principles of his Southern and civil service re- 
form policies, and advocated the resumption of 
specie payments, favoring a limited issue of silver 
coin, but insisting that the public debt, principal 
ind interest, should be paid in gold. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a national university 
and a national museum in Washineton.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury reported the expenses of 
the government for last year as $238,660,008 93, 
and the surplus revenue as $30,340,577 69.—The 
Secretary of the Interior suggested important re- 
forms in the Indian service. The nomination of 
Ezra A. Hayt as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
was confirmed December 13. 

Two bills were introduced in the House, Decem- 
ber 4, providing for a revival of the income tax. 

The House, December 14, concurred in the Sen- 
ate’s amendments to the Paris Exposition Bill. 

The Fishery Commission, sitting at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, November 23, gave a verdict against 
the United States, and awarded Great Britain the 
sum of &5,500,000, 

On the 10th of December the Russians cap- 
tured Plevna, and with it Osman Pasha’s army 
and seventy-seven cannon. Osman Pasha, on the 

morning of that day, made a desperate attempt 
to break through the Russian lines in the diree- 
tion of Widdin. He was defeated with a loss of 
£000 killed and wounded. In the mean time 
*levna was occupied by the Russians, and Osman 
Pasha unconditionally surrendered. Servia for- 
mally declared war against Turkey December 14. 

After the fall of Plevna the Porte addressed a 
circular note to the signatory powers of the treaty 
of 1871, offering to make all the reforms which 
were demanded before the war if Europe would 
interpose in her behalf. The note concludes thus: 
“The country is not at the end of its resources, 
and is still prepared to fight in its own defense. 
It is ready, moreover, to sacrifice all for the in- 
dependence and integrity of the father-land ; but 
the Porte is desirous to stop the further effusion of 
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blood, and therefore appeals to the feelings of 
tice which must animate the great powers, hoy 
that they will receive these overtures favora)) 

The French crisis was terminated, Decoy) 
13, by a complete submission of President My 
hon to the Left. On November 23 a new cabins 
had been formed unacceptable to the Republic 
The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 32 
208, refused to fom. the new ministry. 
Budget Committee, December 4, declared ; 
voting the direct taxes until a parliame ntary mit 
istry should be organized. On the 18th, the Frey 
President organized a new cabinet as follows 
M. Dufaure, President of the Council and Minis 
ter of Justice; M. De Marcére, Minister of ¢ 
Interior ; M. Waddington, Minister of Foreign Aj 
fairs; M. Bardoux, Minister of Public Instructi 
General Borel, Minister of War; Admiral Pot} 
Minister of Marine; M. Léon Say, Minister 
Finance; M. Teisserene de Bort, Minister of ( 
merce; M. De Freycinet, Minister of Public Wor! 
In the course of a message to both Chambers, oy 
the 14th, President M‘Mahon said: “In order to 
obey parliamentary rules, I have formed a cabinet 
selected from both Chambers, composed of my 
resolved to defend and maintain these institutior 
by the sincere exercise of the constitutional laws 
The interests of the country imperatively demar 
that the crisis through which we are passing shal 
be set at rest, and demand with no less force t] 
it shall not be renewed .By the Constitutior 
of 1875 a parliamentary repub lic was forme 
The Constitution, while establishing my irrespor 
sibility, instituted the joint and individual respon. 
sibility of the ministers. The independence of 
the ministers is the condition of their responsi 
bility. The principles of the Constitution are 
those of my government. The termination of th: 
crisis will be the starting-point of a new era of 
prosperity, for the promotion of which all th: 
public powers will concur.” 

The French Charaber of Deputies, December 
15, and the Senate, on the 18th, voted the fou 
direct taxes, and two-twelfths of the budget. The 
Minister of the Interior has removed the restri 
tions upon the hawking of newspapers. In th 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, M. Dufaure pr 
sented a bill abrogating the law on press offenses 
Eighty-five prefectoral changes have been ga- 
zetted. 








DISASTERS. 

November 24.—The United States sloop of war 
Huron went upon the rocks near Oregon Inlet, 
North Carolina. Nearly one hundred lives lost. 

December 5.—A dispatch from Chili announces 
the’ loss of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steam-ship Atamea, with seventy-two lives 
December 20.—Explosion in a confectionery 
manufactory on Barclay Street, New York city. 
Ten lives lost and forty-two persons injured. 








OBITUARY, 
November 24.—In New York city, Moses H. 
Grinnell, a distinguished merchant, in his seven- 
ty-fifth year. 
* December 17.—In France, General D’Auralie 
de Paladine, a distinguished soldier, and one of 
the Life Senators of the Upper Chamber of the 





French Parliament, aged seventy-four years. 
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Ovr “not prepared” college anecdote in th 
November number suggests the following: 


| habit so injurious and filthy, and hoped herea 


Professor Hailman some years ago filled the | 


chair of chemistry in the Louisville High School. 


y subjects of his serious calling, yet withal nev 
er lost his native relish for the humorous, — Silli- 
man was his text-book, and frgm this a chapter 
or two was each day’s lesson for the class; but 
one day in the week it was customary, by way of 
variety, for the professor to deliver a lecture on 
some subject of general interest connected with 
chemistry. 
came to the chapter on strychnine the professor 
took for his weekly lecture the subject of “ Anti- 
Learned, abstruse, and experimental, he 

spoke of and tested every antidote for every ” 
son that chemical analysis had yet discovered, it 
all of which he was, I fear, more interested shen 
his unappreciative audience. When he closed, 
so absorbed was his mind by his subject that he 


dotes,” 


1! “Tf] 


ider the frequent reliefs we receive from | 


ipt to depress the mind, one would take care not | 





s t to dismiss his class without giving 
them a lesson f t next da One ol DOVS 
reminded the professor of his neglect. “ Ah 
said Professor Hailman, abstractedly, as he took 
ip the book ; “ yes—let me see. The next cha; 
ter is— Well, boys, you may take strychnine f 


taosmorrow.”” 


‘**Strychnine !” exclaimed one of the boys, wh 





by the-way, had been espe ially inattentive te 
lecture. ‘ Does the professor really intend us to 
take strychnine ? 
‘Oh,” said the professor, with a twinkle in his 
e, “if you have duly appropriated t ectu 
you have just heard, the strychnine can t 
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Tus from Grand Rapids, Michigan 

An elderly , prin, spectac led Spinster rece! 
took a passenger train at Chester station, on t 
Grand River Valley Rai The car was neat 
ly filled. The first sitting she glanced at was 


more than half occupied by a young man who 
had expectorated tobacco juice within his territo 
ry until the bottom of the car was a puddle. The 


spinster lectured him seve rely on the evils of a 





he would abandon it. The young man made no 
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‘“* Mes’r Gl’stone, there’s one thing you've got yet 
do f’r Ireland.” 

“Some other time, Sir, I shall be glad to discuss 
with you—” 

“Hear menow. You've done much—incale’ble 
boon. But t’earn ’ternal grat’ude ’rishmen, you 
mush reduce duty n’shnal beverage, an’ give Ire- 
lan’ cheap whiskey. Take that fr’m me.” 

“ And take ¢his from me, my good friend. You 
have only to go on reducing the national beverage 
at your present rate, and, in your case at least, 
reduction of duty will cease to be a question of 
personal interest.” 

The native dropped the hand that, had cut 
down the Upas-tree, swayed thoughtfully, smiled | 
slowly, and, with his gaze fixed on the calm coun- 
tenance before him, muttered, “ Bedad, mebbe 
you're right.” So saying, he resumed his intri- 
cate course, 





HMUMAN NATURE, 

A TRUE INCIDENT. 

Two little children five years old, 

Marie the gentle, Charlie the bold; 
Sweet and bright and quaintly wise, 
Angels both, in their mother’s eyes. 


But you, if you follow my verse, shall sce 
That they were as human as human can be, 
And had not yet learned the maturer art 
Of hiding the “self” of the finite heart. 





One day they found in their romp and play 
Two little rabbits soft and gray— 

Soft and gray, and just of a size, 

As like each other as your two eyes. 


All day long the children made love 

To the dear little pets—their treasure-trove ; 
They kissed and hugged them until the night 
Brought to the conies a glad respite. 


Too much fondling doesn’t agree 
With the rabbit nature, as we shall see, 
For ere the light of another day 
Had chased the shadows of night away, 


One little pet had gone to the shades, 
Or, let us hope, to perennial glades 

Brighter and softer than any below— 
A heaven where good little rabbits go, 


The living and dead lay side by side, 

And still alike as before one died ; 

And it chanced that the children came singly to view 
The pets they had dreamed of all the night through. 


First came Charlie, and, with sad surprise, 
Beheld the dead with streaming eyes; 
Howe'er, consolingly, he said, 

* Poor little Marie—her rabbit's dead !” 


Later came Marie, and stood aghast; } 
She kissed and caressed it, but at last 

Found voice to say, while her young heart bled, 
“Tm so sorry for Charlie—his rabbit's dead !” 





Not many years ago Professor was in- 
structor of mathematical science at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia. Aside from being a foreigner of 
noble birth, he was a man of striking peculiari- 
ties, prominent among which was a slight disre- 
gard for the teachings of the Fourth Command- 
ment. He never missed an opportunity, however, 
to reprove a student for a violation of its precepts. 

Late on Saturday afternoon Tom S , one of 
the students, and a veritable wag, made up his 
mind to force the professor to the wall, and in 
accordance with this determination approached 
the latter, and asked a loan of the notes of Fri- 
day’s lecture, pleading that he had been unable 





tly swaying, with his gaze fixed on the face of the | his intention of copying them on the 
great but rather embarrassed statesman, he said, | (Sunday) afternoon, 





to transcribe them while in class, and signifying 





fi 
Here was a chance 
buke the sinful Thomas, and assuming a hopro, 
stricken expression, the professor began: 

“Siree Tommy, do you understand, Sir, I ay 
zurprized zat you should vish to vork on ze Za 
bath.” 

“ But, professor,” Tom replied, “vou w 
your notes on Sunday. 
copy them?” 

“Oh, Siree Tommy, zat is very different, 7 
Scripture say if a man haf an ox or an ass. ay, 
he fall in ze pit on ze Zabbath, it shall be law) 
if ze man pull him out.” And then, elevating : 
brows, and giving his words peculiar emphasis, | 
added, “ And you know, Siree Tommy, I haf - 
many of 2 long-cared animals tin m n class z u 
shall be prope a R 

The tables were turned. 


to r 


Is it any worse i 


IM me ¢ 


Tue following anecdote was told by Mr. Legare. 
of South Carolina, when he was Secretary of t 
Treasury, to a friend of ours in Boston. — 

Mr. Legare owned a likely lad by the name of 
Scipio. Whether by reading abolition tracts ; 
by hearing in some other way of the great adyay 
tages of liberty, Scip took it into his cocoa-nut 
that he would like to be free. Accordingly }; 
made proposals to Mr. L. for the purchase of him. 
self. As he acknowledged that he was very com 
fortable and had no fault to find with the ove 
seer, Mr. L. endeavored to dissuade him from th 


| idea, but in vain. 


“No use, Massa Legare,” said Scip. “ What'll 
you take for me?” 

“Well, Scip,” said Mr. L., “you are worth 
$2000; but if you will go, and can raise $1000, 
you shall have your papers.” 

Scip admitted that this was liberal; and as | 
had no inconsiderable sum already laid by, hy 
soon managed, with the assistance of friends, to 
raise the whole amount. One morning he came 
eapering into Mr. L.’s study with cash in hand, 
claiming his promise. 

“ Better stay where you are, Scip, and let m 
take care of this money for you,” said Mr. L, 
But his advice was not heeded, and he reluctant- 
ly took the money, and gave Mr. Scipio Africanus 
a bill of sale of himself. As it was, Scip left 
with a tear in his eye, although there was a broad 
grin on his face. 

It was not long before he found employment 
ona railroad, Things went pretty well with him 
for a time, until one day there was a collision be- 
tween an express train and train of gravel cars. 
Wagons, engines, white folks, and darkies were 
tossed into the air generally, and some twenty 
of the latter were killed, while many more were 
maimed for life. . Scip, however, found himself 
high and dry on a sand-bank, and free from any 
injury. But his nerves had received a terrible 
shock, and he was so mortally afraid of another 
similar accident that he left his employment, and 
obtained a situation on board a river steamboat. 
But here, again, his luck was not of long duration. 
Just as the boat was leaving the wharf an explo- 
sion took place, which sent forty or fifty colored 
ladies and gentlemen to the places where good 
or bad darkies go. But our friend Scip merely 
went partly over the river, and dropped into the 
stream in company with the smoke-stack. He 
paddled himself ashore, and, without waiting to 






































EDITOR'S 


re his clothes, travelled, with wings lent him 


ony straight to the home of his old master. 

1k a-heah, Massa Legare,” he exclaimed 

soon as he could catch his breath, “ jus’ you 
lat money back and take me. Dis yeah 
yperty well ’nough for rich men like you, 


_ poor ’vestment for dis chile 
sn’t risk ’em no longer. 


’Tain’t 


” 


\ raL friend in Colorado sends us the fol 
pied from a grave-stone at Fairfax, in 


State. After giving the name and age of 
funct, follows this verse: 


Great God! what sorrows I must feel 
aused by a pitchfork tine, 
Which wounded my poor husband’s heel, 


And died in six weeks’ time! 





Me. Moncure D, Conway, in a letter to the Cin 


Commercial, ripples out the following 


W in Oxford Professor of Biblical Criticism 
put to his class the question whethe: 

ild think of any reason why the grave of 
should have been so strictly concealed, a 
youth, who unfortunately stammers, and 
ypears to be a frequenter of shows, thought 
“be because they would t-take him up 


t-stuff him. 


Potanp, of Vermont, has always had 
itation of being a kind, lib ral, good-feel- 
¢man. An old farmer, one of his boyhood as- 

es, recently called upon him at Lyndon, 

t, and was invited to take dinner at the 

When the old man took his seat at the 

one of the waiters laid a bill of fare before 

but he promptly handed it back, saying, 
Judge Poland settles my bill.” 


{ Feperat funetionary in Wisconsin sends us 
following amusing incident, which occurred 
tly in one of the circuits of that State : 

A motion was called early in the term, and fully 
gued pro and con, the judge reserving his de 

m. On the last day of the term his honor an- 
inced his readiness to dispose of the motion. 
Seeing from the drift of the judge’s remarks 


st | 


1e Was going to be beaten, the attorney for 
» moving party, a waggish Irishman, sprang to 
s feet and interrupted the Court: “ Your honor, 
a minute. I don’t want you to take any 
tock in what I say or in what my brother B 
says; we are interested parties ; but just take the 





upers and show ’em to some candid, disinterest- 


l lawyer; take his advice and govern yourself ac- 
rdingly.” 





Exper S- , a worthy minister of the Meth- 
odist Church, is known throughout Northern In- 
liana for the success that attends his appeals to 
he generosity of his hearers. Consequently, 
1enever it is found necessary te raise funds for 
lurch purposes, his services are called into req- 
uisition. On one occasion it was desirable to 
raise money for the benefit of the Valparaiso | 
M. and F. College, that institution being under the 
auspices of the M. E. Church. A meeting was 
therefore announced for a certain Sunday even- 
ing to gather in the sequins. A large congrega- 
tion assembled. The elder made one of his most 
effective appeals, which was handsomely respond 
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ed to. 
conti nd name were given to 
the the name of Zaccheus 
G—— was announced for the sum of $5000; at 
which the elder arose and said, “ Is the name Zac 
che or Zachariah ?” 


“Zacchet 


As eactl 


ibute, the 


ignified a willingness to 








audience, 








‘Then, elder, in his pe 
lar manner “ 
Tue foll ching little | 1 


of Buffale 
NIGHT. 

Night came down o’er all the eart! 
And took the tired Day, 

And clasped her tightly in her arms 
And bore her far away. 

The moon like some vast 

i the Milky Way; 

The glistening stars, like tiny barks, 
At anchor round her lay, 








And like a single si 
That twines in some da 

The river wound through trees and brakes, 
A gleaming band of pearl. 

I heard the soft low dip of oars, 
Like a weary slow heart-thr 
And the wavelets lapped th 
A low half-broken sob. 


ver thread 


rK ¢ 





And on that night, so long ago 
A vision wondrous sweet 
Came to me in its fullest joy 
So perfect and complete. 
O golden dream! why did I wake 
‘To find it past and ? 








The dream was like 8 « : 
The waking, cold gray daw 

’Twere better far that I had died 
Believing it were true, 

"Twere better far to sleep for 
Jeneath the sky so blue, 

Than live, when each long weary y 


Seems longer than before ; 
When life is but a constant pain 
A wound unhealed and sore. 


The river still flows murmuring o1 
The stars are just as bright 

As when the vision came to me 
That restful summer night. 

The same? Yea. alone am changed, 
O God! each weary day 

I wish that I had died the night 

The vision passed away. 











A TELEGRAPHIC operator in Minnesota was asked 
by a gentleman if the small birds alighting 
the wires did not interfere with the message when 
sent, and if the electric current would not kill the 
birds. The operator, with perfect gravity of look, 
replied: “ Well, no, it don’t hurt the birds much, 
but they are apt to pick out the little words in a 
message as it goes along, and that bothers the 
operators a good deal.’ 

A monest gentleman of Denver, Colorado, sends 
the following “first effort’? of an invalid to the 
Drawer : 

About the Ist of June last the Rev. Dr. Armi- 
tage, an eloquent Baptist clergyman from the 
mast, made Denver a flying visit, ¢ hed 


id preached 
on Sunday morning to an overflowi 


g house In 
the evening the Central Presbyterian Society tend- 
ered him the use of their commodious edifice, 
which was filled at an early hour. Just before 
service commenced, two ladies entered, and fol- 
lowed the usher (a bachelor, and one of Denver's 
leading business men) up to the front pews, ex- 
pecting to find seats, but were lisappointed. On 
turning, in a perplexed manner, to scan the room 
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¢ ] ; 
ait & for sittings, he was nudged gently in the ribs by | 
fa one of the ladies, who said, in a hoarse whisper, 
I “ Give us good seats: we are from (¢ ‘hicago !” The 
; usher, being a gallant man, did his “ level best,” 
eer § and finally planted them in an eligible position. 
: f —— 
j A LESSON IN GRAMMAR, 
3 Wuat! verbs the hardest of grammar ? 
: % They are hardly worth a thought; 
: That is—pray 1 the exception— 
‘ If they are properly taught. 
: Theory confuses beginners, 
‘¢ : Abstractic puzzle at best: 
. The way I begin is with practice; 
Time will take care of the rest. 
i How I wonld teach conjugations 
: Is something nearly like this: 
**T kiss, thou kissest”"—don’t start, dear; 
Indicative plural, “we kiss.” 
Clearly to fix these examples, 
QO > mo o’er the tense let us go: 
* 1 kiss’—dear me, how imprudent !— 
I kiss, and you answer with, “Oh!” 
\ 
\ 
« 
; 
} 
Wa 
; 
| 
Now t at the moment of action, 


w, just at 
Present gives way to the past; 
You kissed, and the verb is imperfect, 
So short does your kissing act last. 
“Te I kiss” is present subjunctive— 
I doubt if a kiss is my due 
‘May 2” I ask, in potential ; 
You answer, imperative, ‘* Do!” 





aaah aoe 





*‘had” has no int’rest 

ll” is for fools; 
have” is prosaic, 

‘shall I have kissed” doubts all rules. 


yu 





kissest, we kiss, dear, 


Ww, 


N 
That I really think that the “ present” 
Is the best tense at present—don't you? 


is we sit, seems so true 


A pro_t baronet, Sir Tollemache Sinclair, has 
left the House of Commons and public life partly 


: j because the Duke of Argyle never returned his 
iG visits. The incident recalls a story of Daniel 
bo Webster’s whist-playing- Mr. Fox, formerly Brit- 
iia : a ish minister at Washington, who had a habit of 
: 4 shutting himself up and refusing to see people. 
; An Englishman who had business at the legation 
, a complained bitterly of this to the secretary, who | 
a 
i 
id 


| him,’ 


| gayly trudged to school with diminutive primers 
| in their hands, while the small fry swarmed 


| if he had heard from the minister, 





—— 
Set things 
gentleman 
Innocent] y 
: “ a He ind 
from him!” wrathfully replied the other: “y 
should think I had. He has sent me th; plat 
of his card, with permission to strik 
many as I like in return for those I hays 


’ 


promised to speak to his chief and 
right. Shortly afterward, meeting the 
accidentally, the secretary asked him 


off 


elt 


A Kentucky friend sends us this: 

When schools were established in the Soy; 
for the education of the negro, they were Pitets . 
patronized by the colored folks of ‘all ages, "Cy 
maidens of thirty and bashful lads equally 





the school-houses, and were enthusiastic on tho 


education question. Of Pete, the subject of ; 


anecdote, it might be truly written that “ne’e; 













did pencil trace a whiter eye or blacker face.” 
His former master, Dr. H , had taken great 
pains with him, instructing him daily in reading 
and writing. In the fall Pete was to go to school, 
and anxiously looked forward to it. This was in 
1869, when the sun was in total eclipse in Au- 
gust. There were all sorts of rumors among the 
colored people about calamities which would hap- 
pen at the time of this phenomenon. A few days 
before it occurred the following conversation took 
place between Pete and a friend: 

“ Pete, did you know dar was gwine to be a 
‘clipse ob de sun next week ?” 

“Yes,” said Pete, “I heard de folks talkin’ 
*bout it.” 

“Pete, I hear dat awful things is gwine to | 
pen when it comes. Dey say dat de worl 
gwine to come to an end.” 

Curling his lip in scorn, and fixing his big 
white eyes on him, Pete answered, with contempt, 
“Go way, niggah. Don’t you know dat school 





13 


| 
A 








sl, 
opens in September? How, den, can de world 


come to an end in August ?” 








